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[Prick Sixpence. 


Baptist Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 
AUTUMNAL SESSION, LONDON, 
October 4th—S8th, 1880. 
Rev. F. TRESTRAIL, D.D., President. 


OR, Ocroper 4. 

2.9 tes are invited to be present at 
the iat laying — the foundation stones of two houses 
in connection with — Stockwell Orphanage for 
Girls, Clapham-road 

5.0 p.m. Tea and coffee will be provided for dele- 
gates at the Metropolitan Tabernacle. 

BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

7 p.m.—Missionary Designation and Farewell Ser- 
vice at the "Metropolitan Tabernacle. The 
5 = 7 ge 151 h — 7 
will e ev urgeon w 
Lr brethren, Mr. Evans, oft wae _— 
and Mr. Barnett, of Rawdon Coll., 

and the Revs. J. 785 te, 
W. Etherington, and Hormazdji Pestonji, return. 
ing to their flelda = — in 8 wi 

The missionary brethren speak, — 
be offered by the Rev. Dr. Culrosa, of Giasgo 

Doors open at 6.30, 1 tiokets will — at 

o’cloc 


TUESDAY, Ocroper 5. 
RAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY.—BLOOMSBURY 
CHAPEL. 


10.30 a.m. A. — — Conference will be held, 
Thomas Paisley, in the chair. 
Papers will be read by H. M. — , Eaq., LL. D., 
a t rganisation in 

urch and y 


D. D., subject, “ Consecration: Are 
Pregont Contributions Adequate to the Claims of 
t Wor * 
To be followed by a Conference, introduced by Rev. 
E. Medley, B. A., of Nottingham, and Edward 


* rn Hal, 


Wesleyan Conference 
goes Sam, Rome ; and J. R. Wood, of Upper 


Doors open at 6. Delegates’ tickets will admit et 5.30. 
Collections will be made on behalf of the Ba 
Missionary and General Baptist M 


WEDNESDAY, Oro 6. 
Session of the Union.—BLOOMSBURY CHAPEL. 
10a = Devotional Service, conducted by Rev. J. T. 
i 


P t's . 

Pa by Secre : “Union Fands and Home 
Missions.” To be followed by a Free Conference, 
mtroduced by Rev. J. Jenkyn Brown, of Bir- 


mingham. 
If ‘time allows, — of Board of Education. 
3.0 p.m. Adjourned — of the Union. Home 
and 1 — — nal Report, 40. Annuity 


Fund. Augmentatio u Fund. 
7 p. 2 a s-park Chapel. Sermon by Rev. Dr, 


5 | Chapel. Public 2 James Stiff, 
Esq., in the chair. Revs. J. H. Atkin- 
son, of Leicester ; J. Brown, of Herthameten ; 
8. Vincent, of Yarmouth ; and James Owen, of 
Swansea. 

Evangelistic Services will be 2 at 


West London Tabernacle (Rev. H. Varley's), by 
Rev. J. P. Chown. 

ae & London Tabernacle (Rev. A. G. Brown's) by 

Shoredites Tabernacle (Rev. W. Caff’s) by Rer. 
C. A. Davis. 


THURSDAY, Ocroner 7. 
Session of the Union— BLOOMSBURY CHAPEL. 
10 a. Se Service, conducted by Rev. J. 


Paper on Evangelistic Work— Its t and 
Me ts,” te me Ee i, Doena, of Lowen. 
Conforence to be introduced by Rev. W. Barker, of 


Pa — 3 3 * J. W. Lance, of e on The 
ty and Power of Evangelistic W ork Depen- 

dent on the Spiritual Life of the Churches. 
1 — to be introduced by Rev. J. Drew, of 


argate 
7.0p.m. Great Closing Mee at the Metropolitan 
Tabernac Chair to be en by Sir 8. Morton 
Peto, Bart. Speakers: Rev. J. * of 
Plymouth ; 2 8. Newnam, of Edinburgh ; and 
ev pargeon. 
W. SAMPSON, Secretary. 


Herts Congregational Union. 
Cuaraman—Rev. THOS. HILL, Finchley. 


HE ANNUAL MEETINGS of the 
Union will be held at Bishop's Stortford in the 
order following 

On Monday, September 27th, a meeting of the 
Executive Committee at 3.30 p.m., = the vestry. 

Divine service in t sor at 7 p-m. Preacher, 
the Rev. Henry Griffith, F. G. S., of Barnet. Com. 
am in the Lord's Supper at the close of the 
serv 

On Tuesday, September 28th, the meeting of pastors 
and delegates in the chapel at 10 a.m. when the 
chairman for the year will deliver an address, and the 
business of the Union be transacted. 

A public dinner will be provided at the Chequers 
Hotel at the close of the morning session. Tickets, 
Ja. each. 

A public meeting in the 2 at 7 — m., oa the 
chair will be taken by H. M mpas, . 


Price One Ine Shilling, or 10s. per annum, — treo. 


CHOIR AND HOME. 
Music for Sundays. Edited by F. Archer. 

Number 3, for ber, contains—New Hymn 
Tunes, Cpente, 9 — by well-known writers; 
— mr ussell N Wesley ; 

Magnificat in V se Sacramental pee the Editor; 
Recit. and Air, Dr. Arne Witaka, Ae, ke. 
Separate vocal — 
CUNINGHAM BOOSEY and Co., London, and all 

Musicsellers. 


[ EEDS MUSIOAL ERSTIVAL, Oct. 
, 15th, and 1 $80.—Condue 
Mr ARTHUR’ SULLIVAN. oeDETAILED PRO. 
GRAMMES may now be had, 4 N or by letter, 
onapplicationto FRED. R. RK, Hon > ee 
Festival Offices, Great Geode die. 


COMMENCEMENT OF NEW VOLS. 
First Weekly Numbers on Michaelmas Day. 


GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


WEEKLY, ONE PENNY ; MONTHLY, SIXPENCE. 


PROSPECTUS. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF A YOUNG HOUSE- 
KEEPER. By Dona Horr. 

SONGS WITHOUT MUSIC. A new series of Stories 
upon the subjects of Popular Ballads. 

OCCUPATIONS FOR INVALIDS, By Dora pe Bra- 
QUIERE. 


whee tt GARDENING AND WINDOW DECORA. 


AIDS TO TRUE MUSIC :— 

1.—How to Improve your Pianoforte Playing. By 
Lady Brunner. 
2.—Whiat is a Correct Musical 8 By Profes- 
sor Macrannew, M. A., Mus. D. 

3.— Hints on Part. Singing By Hewnr Lester. 

THE WASH.-.TUB. By Rota Laws. 

MY WORK BASKET. By Marr Larnover. 

THE GIRLHOOD OF GREAT QUEENS. By E. J. 
Wuaretr, and others 

PEEPS AT NATURE’ 8 WORKSHOP. By A.A. 
Srraver.Burson. 

OUR SUNDAYS. By His Grace the Agcunisnor oF 
Carrer, and other writers. 

TRADES AT HOMES. By 8. F. A. Cavtrtetp. 

HOW TO BE HEALTHY, HAPPY, AND BEAUTI. 
FUL. By Mepicoes. 

PUDDINGS AND PIES, AND HOW TO MAKE 
THE By Putttts Browne. 

THE SCHOOL-GIRL ABROAD. 


SKETCHING FROM NATURE. By JouxC. Srarces. 


TERRA-COTTA PAINTING. By Mam Raxpotwrn- 
LICHFIELD. 


PLAYTIME. Round Games, Lawn Tennis, . 
NEW SONGS FOR GIRLS. By Sir Jertes Bewentcr ; 
Lady L ; B 


; Hompuaer J. Starx, 
B. Mus Atma Sabnb uns others. 


HER MAJESTY'S HOUSEHOLD. BAD Hott. 

NEEDLEWORK. Crewel Designs; Plain and Fancy 
Darning ; Kuitting ; Crochet; &. 

SHORT STORIES. By Sanau Dovpwer: lam 
Frvre Maro; AW WI Beatz; the Author of Little 
Miss Wenturesome Mrs. G. Linwavus Barxs ; 
J. A. Owew: Attce Ka Faratgion Owew;: the 
Author of Kiad Hearts Author of A Trap to 
Catch a Sunbeam ;"’ and others. 


W CLOTHING, AND HOW TO MAKE 


SERIAL STORIES. 
THE MAY QUEEN. By Axwe Baars. 
val —s FATHER.” By Author of “ Kind 


THAT AGGRAVATING SCHOOL-GIRL. By Author 
of “ Wild Kathleen.” 


HER SWEET REVENGE. By Fatatzion Own. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY— 


M. Ellen _ Fred A. Robert Barnes ; 
W. J. Hennese e Claxton: J. Mc. L. 
Ralston ; R badd, A A Hopkins ; Frank 
Dicksee ; John Jobe C. Staples ; Miriam Kerns; Fred. 
Miller ; F. 8. Walker ; Charles Green ; Willam 


With the first Weekly Number of the New Volume will 
be A a LITHOGRAPHED PRESENTATION PIC. 


NOW READY, 
Price 6s. in handsome cloth ; or 7s. 6d. with gilt edges, 


THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. 


The FIRST VOLUME of the 


GIRLS OWN PAPER. 


Containing 624 of interesting and usefal read. 
ing, profusely illastrated by eminent Artists. 


LONDON: THE * LEISURE HOUR" * Oich. 


BOY’S OWN PAPER. 


WEEKLY, ONE PENNY: MONTHLY, SIXPENCE, 


PROSPECTUS. 

ADVENTURES OF A BOSTON BOY AMONG 
SAVAGES. A True Story. By Ascott R. Hors. 

THE ADVENTURES OF A THREE-GUINEA 
WATCH. A School Story. By Avams, of Park 
hurst. 

A NEW TALE. By R M. Bartaxrrxx, author of the 

Red Man's Revenge, &. 

ANEWTALE. By the Rev. T. S. Mtiuiwoeron, author 
ot Boy and Man, &. 

FIRE-BALLOONS, GAS-BALLOONS, &c. By Da. 
Scorrery. 

BOYS’ SHIPS. By Narnantert Barwasr, C. R. 

TRAVELS IN THEAIR. By James Gratsuen, F. R.. 

FOOTBALL. By a Cuampton Prarer. 

THE BOY'S OWN MUSEUM. By Dr. Gorpor 
rams, M. D., R. N. 

FAMOUS BRITISH BATTLES. By J. Torwrom 
WII, A. 

GYMNASTICS. Br a Mumm or tux Lowpow Ar- 
Leric Cros. 

THE BOY'S OWN FLOWER.-GARDEN. 

* CONJURORS. Br J. Nevit Maseetres, 


PROFESSIONS AND TRADES, WITH THE COSTS 
AND METHODS OF ENTERING THEM. 


HOME MUSIC: THE VIOLIN, HARMONIUM, 


A HUNT IN A HORSE.POND. Br rus Rev. J. Gd. 
Woop, M.A., F.L.8 

FOWLS, AND HOW TO KEEP THEM. 

CANOBS—HOW TO BUILD AND SAIL THEM. Br 
Jon MacGauneor, M.A. ( Row kor ). 

PAINTING IN OIL AND WATER COLOURS. 

BY LAND AND SEA; on, Srornres or Perit 4 Ap. 
VENTURE I= Mawr Crimes. Br aN Ou Navy Car. 


TAIN. 
ame ig | a AND DIVERSIONS. By the Rer. 
oop, 1 Dr. Srasces, R N., u 
Craw ier, June Taoawrow WIL, . S. A. B. 


REep, Da. Faawe Sroceros, and others. 
FAMOUS SCHOOLBOYS AND ILLUSTRIOUS 
DUNCES. 


THE GREAT SCHOOLS, PLAYGROUNDS, AND 
WORKSHOPS OF THE WORLD. By numerous 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND ELECTRICITY. 

CHEMISTRY AND CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTS. 
By Dr. Scorrenry and others. 

BOOK BINDING AT HOME FOR BOYS. 

THE MICROSCOPE AND HOW TO USE rr. By Dr. 
Srocerow and others. 

THE “BOYSOWN” MONTHLY CALENDAR OF 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES, AMUSEMENTS 
AND REC REATIONS. 


MODEL STEAM-ENGINES. By a Pracricat Ex- 
GINEER. 

STAMPS AND STAMP-COLLECTING. 

wh — Articles on Boating and anne, & ey and 


aughts, Prise Competitions, Pusslea, Outdoo 
Sports, and Indoor Amusements, &c., c. 


With the First m of the New Volume (ready 
at all Newsagents’ on September 29th) a Presentation 
Plate entitled “ One Volunteer better than Three 
Pressed Men, drawn forthe BOY'S OWN PAPER. 
by W. H. Overend, and beautifully printed on toned 
paper, will be presented. 


In this Number New Competition Subjects and Prises will 
aleo be commenced. 

NOW READY, 

Price 73. 64. in handsome cloth; or 9a. with gilt edges, 


BOY'S OWN ANNUAL, 


Being the SECOND VOLUME of the 


BOY'S OWN PAPER, 
Containing 832 Pages of Interesting and hae 
Reading, 9 ny 1 — of Coloured and 

Engravings. 


Price Half a- Crown. 


THE MODERN REVIEW: 


Contents for No. III., 


. CRITICAL METHOD. II. B 


OCTOBER. 


essor KvENEN. 


] 
2. THINGS NEW AND OLD IN ITALY. By Mra. Warmn Geer. 

. NATURE AND LAW. By Witt B. (i Ay CB. “MD D., F. R. S. * 

4 FACTS AND FANCIES wy FAUST. I. The Poem and the Poet. By H. Scuuraz Wi.son, 
6. 

4 

8. 


RELIGIOUS DRAMA, 
HILOSOPHICAL NECESSI 


-. Witiiam * 
lence. By Constance PLuMrrTee. 


ENGLAND S OPIUM DEALINGS, By the E 
GILBERT WAKEFIELD. By Mrs. 4 — 


9. NOTES AND NOTICES. By Can 


Les Harnorove, kK. Lane Poor, Evwarp Crop, &e. 


Published for the Proprietors by JAMES CLARKE and CO,, London; Joux Herwoov, Manchester; 


and may be ha had by order of all Booksellers, 


— — 


THOMAS. 


— 


BAKER, 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKSELLER, 


20, Goswell Road, London, E.C. 


Established 1849. 


200,006 Volumes in every branch of Theology, English and Foreign, Old and Modern. 
Catalogues on application. 


‘THREE 


“THREE CASTLES”’ 


„There's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virgiuia, and no better brand than 
CASTLES 19) | the ‘THREE CASTLES.’” b irgi 
' Cigarettes, protected by the Name and Trade Mark, 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS. 


WILLS’ 


TOBAOCO. 


—Vide “The Virginians.” Only in Packets and 


O MINISTERS and DEACONS.—A 

CONGREGATIONAL MINISTER offers his 

asSUPPLY. Testimonials.— Address Sigma, 
High-street, Watlington, ¢ Oxfordshire. 


APPRENTICESHIP SOCIETY, 
The next HALF.YEARLY ELECTION will 
take place in the MEMORIAL HALL, Farringdon. 
on TUESDAY, November 24th, 1880. The 
poll will commence at three o'clock and close at four, 
| I. VALE MUMMERY, President. 
J. MARCHANT, Hon. See. 
HURCH to be LET or SOLD in a 
} mo ay and fashionable locality.—Apply to 
WEA RRALL and GREEN, Auctioneers and Sur. 


veyors, 22, Chancery-lane. n 
1 LET. —Excellont RESIDENOE. 
Lancaster-road, Rin- 


Charuwood House,“ 

o, Southport, Lancashire. Overlocks the sea and 
nite of the Park. Two minutes’ walk from 
Birkdale Station. Situate in its own grounds. Throo 
entertaining, nive bed rooms, kitchens, lavatory, and 
all conveniences. Particularly suitable for a First 
Class BOARDING SCHOOL.—Apply to nt 
and Co., East Bank-street, Fouthport or to W. F. 


Moore and Sona, Chartered Accountants, Chapel- 
street, Preston. 


Burrisn E UITABLE ASSUR. 


NCE COMPANY 
* UEEN-STREET-PLACKE, LONDON, E.C. 


-FIPTH 1 K — ‘Mar, —— 


025 Policies issued for 1 £408, 

ew Annual Premiams... * = ie 12.18 
24.825 Policies in force *** * „ l 
Annual Premium Iuoome A 
Death — including nding matured claims and 
Laid by in ‘in the Year sve * oot pee 61,217 
aye Fand * 7 
Avera Bonus | per cent. | — annum. 


Mut Assurance thout 8 14 per Liabiiſt 


‘(HE - GOVERNMENTS 


— 


INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 
' 1 1872. 


pany, with cheques or coupons attache] for half. 


interest. 
„ URITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Boouritics in 
which their ot the Paid are invested, and the additional 


gaarantec of u 1 — 
N yt fu lormation obtainable at 
the O 52, Queen Victoria-street, K. C. 
A. W. RaY, Manager. 


ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS QUESTION SOLVED 


Fourth Annual Report, Balance Sheet, 
and Explanatory Pamphlet. 


' BNTITLED 
“FIVE MINUTES’ TALK” ABOUT THE. 


HOUSE PROPERTY COMPANY, 


May be had on application at the Offices of the 
Company, 


92, CANNON ST., LONDON, E. C. 


—— ke — 


Asylum ſor Fatherless Children, 
Reedham, near Croydon. 


RPHANS of both sexes are admitted 


from early infancy, and retained until 15 years 
age. are now int the Asylain. Therd is no en. 


mont. : 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS 
solicited, and will be thankfully recetved 
by Bankers, Messrs. Barclay, Bevan and Co., or 
by the Secretary, Mr. Stancliff, at the Office, 
N. 1 ee E. 
= . AVELING, D. D., Hon. See. 


OA —COCKERELL’Ss COAL8 
Best Wallsend, e. cash; Walleend-—Class B, 
A. cash; Best Inland, 21. cash ; Inland, Class Ii, 
19s. cash ; Derby Brights Ion; Nuts, 188 Bost 
Coke, Is. Cash on delive 

‘Central Office : 13, Cornhill, and Brighton. 


OOKS.—Second-hand  miscellanoous. 
Catalogue of 5,000, post free for two stamps 
. Herbert, 00, Goswell- road, Loudon, E.C. Libraries 
— hased. 


Nor ready, demy 4to. 
A ee to YOUNG'S ANA- 


— - 


LYTICAL CONCORDANCE. Containirg 
brew and Greek Lexicons, 23 Pictorial Views of 
Palestine, 16 coloured Bible Mapa, 25 Facsimiles, Ac. 
Price to subscribers, lte. ** — morocco ; 124. Kl. 
cloth ; lis. sewed ; all pos 
F. 0. U. payable to G. A. 4} and Co. „ 18, Nicolson. 
street. Edinburgh. 


Now ready, crown Svo, price Js. 6d. 


QUAKER ANECDOTES. 
Edited by RICHARD PIKE. 

“The ‘Quaker Anecdotes,’ which Mr. Richard 
Pike edits, may while away many a vacant five 
minutes.” ~ Athen: rum, 

„As the book becomes known it will have a great 
popularity. -CH Age. 

„The author has presented, at the same time, a 
rich treat to the ja led literary appetite, and furnished 
platform speakers with no end of new stories where- 
with to poiut and relieve their speeches at public 
meetings.’’— Liverpool Mercury. 

* We thank Mr. Pike for his book. Wehave found 
it intensely interesting. Methodist New Connezwn 


Magazine. 
The tales collected in this book will be found to 
amuse as much as to edlify.”— Daily Telegraph. 
This book will be a pleasant companion for spare 
moments. - Ile Fountain. „ nat 
“A curiously interesting collection.”-—Christian 
World. 
Just the book for the leisure hour, the railway 
journey, or the seaside visit. — General Baptist 
Magazine. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CU. 
Bent post free by the editor, K. Pige, 9). Londen. 
, Nottingham, on receipt of 3s. 


* 
SS —— 
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958 THE NONCONFORMIST AND INDEPENDENT. 


SepremMBerR 23, 1880. | 


‘CASH’S WOVEN NAMES AND 
INITIAL LETTERS. 


FOR SEWING ON HOUSEHOLD LINEN, SOCKS, AND 
UNDERCLOTEINGd. 


Any Name can be had in OLD ENGLISH for 6s. 6d. a Grose. 


The Letters are manufactured in three sizes of Old English Typo in Turkey Red. They can 
also bo made in Black, both of which are warranted perfectly fast. 
The price of the Single Letters in Red is 2s., 3s., and 58. 6d. por gross box. 


Shirt Labels Manufacture in every Variety. Samples and prices forwarded on 
application. 


SOLD BY DRAPERS AND HOSIERS EVERYWHERE. 
IRON IRON IRON 


CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOL HOUSKS, 


Constructed upon improved principles and original designs, combining a 
commanding external appearance with commodious internal 
arrangements, as now represented by upwards of 


Seventy Buildings, Erected at a Value Exceeding £42,000, 


FRANCIS MORTON & Co. (Limited), 
NAYLOR STRERT IRON WORKS, LIVERPOOL. 


Sooteh Branch—Bank of Scotland Buildings, George 8q., Glasgow. 
London Branch—1, DELAHAY STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


THE “ WASHINGTON,” LIVERPOOL, 


THE LARGEST AND BEST TEMPERANCE HOTEL IN THE WORLD. 
First-class Bedroom, Attendance, Breakfast, and Tea, 8s. per Day. 
6, 78. per Day. 
SPECIALLY RESERVED ROOMS, 18. Gp. EXTRA. 


WILLIAM TARN AND C0. 


New Stock. Autumn Purchases. 


DEPARTMENTS. 
SILKS, VELVETS, &c. DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
MANTLES, SHAWLS, &c. DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
LACE, RIBBONS, & HABERDASHERY | BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 
FURS, PARASOLS. BEDDING. 
HOSIERY, GLOVES. OFFICE FURNITURE. 
BONNETS, MILLINERY, &c. CARPETS of ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
LADIES’ OUTFITS & BABY LINEN. | FLOOR OLOTHS, &c. 
MATERIALS & TRIMMINGS. HOUSEHOLD DRAPERY. 
COSTUMES & DRESSMAKING. TABLE LINEN, &c. 
PAMILY MOURNING. CORNICES, POLES, FRINGES, &c. 


LADIES AND CHILDREN’S BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Stocks Large, Choice, and well assorted in Prices, Colours, and Qualities. 
Our Buyers have returned from Paris and other Markets with 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF NOVELTIES, 


Carefully selected from the Best Houses. 


Patterns sent free. Country orders, if accompanied by a remittance, will receive prompt 
and careful attention. 


NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY & NEW KENT ROAD, 


La IN 10 DN. . LI. 


— — — ee. — — — ᷣÄAðWðkW[—( 


DEWHURST’S | 
SUPER GLACE TIREAD 


(Soft Finish), in White, Black, and Colours, 


SUPER SIX-CORD, AND CROCHET COTTON, 


Were awarded Medals for their excellent quality at the Vienna, Philadelphia, and 
Paris International Exhibitions. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN DEWHURST & SONS, Belle-Vue Mills, Skipton 


LONDON WAREHOUSE-—12, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
MANCHESTER WAREHOUSE-—1, MOUNT STREET, ALBERT SQUARE. 


KINAHAN’S 
L L Dr. HASSALL says—“Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, 
and of very Excellent Quality.” 


W H | 8 KY . | The Gold Medal Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
PURE, MILD and MELLOW, | 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


“PSALMS 


AND HYMNS,” 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and 


is strongly recommended for the use of 8 


Scholars, and other young people attendi 


congregational worship. A new Index of Hymns suitable for the young has been adde 
Specimen copies will be sent by post to Ministers or Superintendents making application 


to the Secretary. 


ee 


«“ PSALMS and HYMNS ” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, 
the United States, Canada, the West Indies, St. Helena, &c. 


Upwards of Sia Hundred and Forty Pounds have been distributed this year by grants 
to Ministers’ Widows. 
Applications to participate in the profits mast be made to the Trustees before the 31st 
of March. 
Address the Rev. J. T. WIGNER, The Manse, Breakspear’s Road, St. John’s, S. E. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
„ We have been glad to receive from the publishers a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn- 


books with which we are acquainted. Devotional feeling and 


good taste have controlled the selection.’’— 


f ist. 
hay This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully small price of eight- 
mee, but it has special features to recommend it—we find an ‘Index of Hymns appropriate for Young 
People’s Special Services.“ We commend the book in strongest terms and hope that this volume will enable 


very many more to enjoy 
thank the trustees for 
“The arrangement is partic 


eir en ing spirit.“ 


the public as well as the I. 


rivate use of this beautiful selection of hymns. Woe 
e Baptist. 
excellent, and the range of 
laboriously collected the best materials for praise-worship which our 


es extensive. .. . The editors have 
o yot affords.—Freoman. 


This Hymn-Book may be had in seven different sizes and ever eet, of binding at 


very moderate prices. The Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENC 


national title-pages if required. 


Undenomi- 


Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO.,, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, 


Loudon, E.C. 


Specimen Copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O, 
orders. Prospectuses, with full particulars, sent on application. 


Budge Row Chambers, E.C. 


JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


SPARKLING HYGEIA. 


HIS MOST SUCCESSFUL BEVERAGE ever introduced achieves in perfection 
what alcoholic mixtares only pretend to do. It is a real stimulant, a true nerve tonic, dissipating 


languor, and wonderfully increasing energy and verve. 


‘Ought to be on every dinner-table 


„Sparkling Hygeia is a most agreeable and exhilaratin tonic beve 


ciation and support. 


the qualities of an e 


— — — — 


To brain-workers it is inestimable. 
Leeds, July 29, 1880. 
well deserving public appre- 
ARENCE FOSTER, MR. C. G. 


„Member da Conga International d Hygiene 4 Turin.” 
In taste and appearance it resembles a mild champagne; while 

thilarating and refreshing beverage.’’—Christian 
SAMPLE CASE of One Dozen on receipt of 6s. 


pay unintoxicating, it possesses 
orld. 


Sole Proprietor—R. McDOUGALL, Washington Hotel, Liverpool, and 61, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


Price 6d., 30 [Engravings, 
large 8vo, 


POPULAR 
A LIFE OF THE RT. HON. 
Pull of Interesting’ Facts 
L* OF and Anecdotes. 


Vizeraiiy & Co,, 10, South- 
LADSTONE | ampton-st., Strand ; and at all 
ksellers and Railway 

Bookstalls in the Kingdom. 

Son S by the HUMOROUS PAR. 
aa SON : now ready, one shilling ; of all book- 
sellers. London: T. Smith, 15, Wine Office-court, 
Fleet-street ; and of the author, Rev. E. J. Silverton, 
Nottingham. 


DOING GOOD. 


EV. E. J. SILVERTON will send his 
book, price 6d., free to the readers of this 
paper. on Affections of the Eye and Diseases of the 
zar, showing how immediate relief and ultimate cure 
may be obtained for both. Mr. Silverton has been 
enabled for years t to make the hearts of many 
glad by his méthod of treatment. The most wonder- 
ful results have followed the use of the Remedies, and 
no one ought to despair until he has sed the 
mages of this book, of which nearly 200,000 copies have 
en issued. It contains a sermon read by His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, and an engraving of 
Mr. Silverton's a Place of Worship. 
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ALBERT HOUSE, PARK ST., NOTTINGHAM 


JOLY LAND and EGYPT.—Per- 
sonally conducted arty, starting OCTOBER 
EA . 
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18, for the DITERRA YPT, visit- 
ing Cairo, Pyramids, Saez Canal, Jerusalem, Jericho, 
Jordan, Dead Sea, Bethlehem, and throughout Pales- 
tine to Damascus. See “ Tourist Gazette,“ 3d. post 
free.—H. GAZE and BON, 142,)8trand, London. 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 

FURNITURE, &c. Application should be made 

to the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY 

(Limited), for their Prospectus. Removals effected by 

large railway vans. Estimates free. Advances made 

if 9 — Mauagor, 191, Tottenham-court- 
road. W. C 


THE LITERARY WORLD 
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_ Dathonst> : Oawning : Havelock —-Macanlay and Hright—A 
Greut Secession Preacher — \hbacnt-mindedness and Chris- 
tian Charity Urs. Siddona—-Miss Chariette Lone“ New 
Hook —An bighteenth (Century Story—A Myste: lous Wootn< 
—Shelley'’s Compl Vorke—Friendship and Love--The 
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THE CHRISTIAN WORLD PULPIT 


For this Week (Price One Penny) contains:—Christ's Girt 
to tits Twelve Disciples; by the Kev. Dr. Fark. AH Given 
with Christ: dy the Ker. Jomw GORDON.—Kewards in Life. 
A Leeture-room Talk dy the Rev. HENRY WARD HEFCHER. 
~Words Like Unto Seeds . Ga 


KOBERTSON.—the Way to Heaven: by the Kev. WILLIAM 
Isaac Kan. - Christ Knocking: by the Rev. Jon Vavenan, 
R. A.- Modern Soepticiem: by the Rev, ARCHIBALD Cg#AiG,— 
The Preaching of Christ. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


For this Week (Price One Halfpenny) contains chapters of 
Miriam's Legacy,” by Mrs. Woodward, and Selma's Trou- 
mes, by Kglanton Thorne—Lessons on the Psalms: alm 
XXIX International Lesson : Bible ings, By Mari- 
une Farningham—the times we Live lu Cruminal Chi'dren 
Ky Marianne Farningham—Lessons on the Intsrnational 
Text tor Infants-Sunday-school Addresses: ‘wl 
Samuel —- Bible Stories : Gashmee te Gossip— Little Sermons 
fur Little People: About Going to Church or Chapel. By the 
Nev. Adam Scott—For the Littl Ones: Persevere, and A 
Little Light—H ints for Teachers— Poetry: Evening Thoughts 
ani Who Can Enter -A Service of Song—After the Hohdays 
— Kedeeming the Time. 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD MAGAZINE 
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lope. By Emma Jane Worboise—The Poor Larson e Month 
in Germany and Switserland— With the American Shakers, 


LONDON ; JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13814, FLEBT-ST., E.C. 


Now Ready, Price 6d. 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 
By SAMUEL NEWTH, M.A., D. . 
HODDER and STOUGHTON, London. 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 
FAMILY CIRCLE EDITION, 


PUBLISHED EVERY TUESDAY MORNING. 
No. 143, for SEPTEMBER 20, contains : 


Stronger than Pride: A Compiere Ortornat 
TALe. 

Mrs. Courtenays Money A Tale. By Anwerte F. 
Watson. 

Sir Kenneth's Sacrifice: A Love Story. By 
Ee@tanton THORNE. 

Only a Dream: Serial Tale. By Manz J. Hrpe. 

The New Housekeeper: A Tule. 

Childish Terrors. By Maar E. Sawosrer. 

Making the Bed. Household Recipes. 

The Moral Pirates: A Tale for Boys. I .trs- 
TRATED. 

Kitty, What Makes You So Cross?” I.vs- 
TRATION. 

The Pet Lamb. Making Believe. 

Before and After School. 

A Little Girl's Questions. 

My Knight. By Roser Terry Cooxx. 

Ebb and Flow. By Jvusri~n McCarrnr. 

How to Appreciate Home. By Mrs. Parsrox. 

Being True to One's Self. 

With Nature. By Rar Patuer, D. D. 

Selections Grave and Gay. 

Young People’s Pastime. 


ONE PENNY. 


Post Free Three-halfpence; or One Shilling and Bight- 
pence per Qua ter, 


The Part for September (containing the Num- 
bers for August) price Gl. ; post free 7d. 


** Altogether, this periodical may justly claim to he 
one of the best as well as cheapest of all the religious 
weeklies. The tone which it preserves throughout 
is pure and elevated.”’—Greenock Telegraph, 


LON DON : JAMBS CLAREE & CO_.18 414, FLE&T STREET 


CLARKE & CO.’S LIST OF BOOKS. 


A RED-ROSE CHAIN. By MAG. 
GIE SYMINGTON. Crown 8vo, cloth, ss. 
„A well-written story. . Interesting trom first 
to last, and full of valuable lessons. — Ka. 


A WOMAN’S PATIENCE. By 
EMMA JANE WORBOISE,. Crown 8vo, 600 pp., 
cloth, 5s. Third Thousand. 

“The tone of the book is healthy, and its reading will 
give enjoyment.” —Leeds Mercury. 


WILL SHE BE HAPPY? By Mre. 
WOODWARD, Author of Mertonsvilſe Park,“ 
Mr. Faversham’s New Year's Guest.“ Ellen 
Clinton,” “ Edith Vivian,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 38.6 

“The tone of the novel is undoubtedly good.”— 

Southern Weekly News. | 

This capital story."—Ardrossan Herald. 


OLD MAIDS’ PARADISE. By 
ELIZABETH SI UART PHELPS. 1s.; cloth, 1s.6d. 
„For rich, refined American humour, commend us to 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Old Maids’Paradise.’"’—Sussea 
Daily News. 
People may criticise Miss Phelps’ books, but every- 
body reads them, and finds in them a charm which they 
are not slow to acknowledge.” —Port/and “ Transcript. 
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PROMOTING A PILGRIMAGE. 


As pilgrimages are now in fashion, it could not be 
expected that the Catholics of England would long 
be left without a convenient shrine. It was hard 
that they should have to go as far as Knock, in 
Ireland, or Lourdes, in France ; and as pilgrimages 
are very profitable to their promoters, there was no 
reason why the people who pay should not get 
their money’s worth nearer home. Apparitions 
are easily produced by much less clever persons 
than Mr. Masketnyne, and all that is needed to 
establish a thriving pilgrimage is an old abbey or 
chapel, a few weak-minded visionaries or dupes, 
and a schemer or two of ordinary craftiness. It 
is not, therefore, at all surprising to learn that the 
preliminaries of a first-class pilgrimage have been 
arranged at Llanthony Abbey, the monastery in 
which Father Ienatius and his fellow English 


monks reside. Whether these rsons are 
credulous visionaries or artful schemers, we 
do not pretend to decide. It is difficult 


to be certain of being fair when motives are im- 
puted, and at present we are not in a position to 
detect the trickery or to point out its perpetrators, 
if there has been any in this Llanthony Abbey case. 
The circumstances are sufficiently suspicious ; but, 
after stating them, we will leave every reader to 
form his own judgment upon them. 

On Saturday week a letter ny yc in the Here- 
ford Times, written by Father Ienattius, describin 
certain appearances alleged to have been witne 
by two of his monks and some boys residing in his 
monastery. We need not further refer to his letter, 
because a much fuller account of the alleged appari- 
tions appeared in the Hereford Times of Saturday 
last from the pen of a correspondent of that journal, 
who has visited the scene of I This gentle- 
man was courteously received by Father lenatius 
and his monks, and invited to examine the persons 
who declared that they had seen the visions, as well 


as to watch for the apparitions on his own account. | 


Up tothe time of his visit, the Father had not 
himself seen anything, though he was naturally 
desirous of being honoured with the manifestations 
said to have been vouchsafed to his monks, boys, 
and a sister who appears to act as housekeeper. 
The correspondent examined the witnesses, and 
obtained several narratives strikingly similar in 
detail. 

Brother Dunstan was first examined. He was 
not the first to see the apparitions, four boys having 
witnessed them on August 30th, whereas he was 
not blessed with the supernatural vision until 
September 4th. His story, however, is the most 
circumstantial, and we, therefore, give the most 
important portion of it. He said: On Saturday, 
the 4th of September, at 8 o’clock, I was in the 
rev. Father's cell, and DX LL Madumx (one of 
the boys), was on the stairs by J looking 
out towards the meadow. He called out and said, 
There's the light in the hedge, just as we 
saw it on Monday night.’ I immediately left what 
I was doing, and called Brother GBO and the 
boys. .We all went straight into the Abbot’s 
meadow. . . . It was very dark, and we knelt 
down right opposite the light, which was in the 
hedge. We sang an ‘Ave.’ Then we waited a 
little time and saw nothing. On singing the Ave 
for the third time, DANK. Maaurre looked and 
saw the light pointed towards the gate leading out 
of the meadow. I looked and saw a white figure 
just by the gate. It came slowly down by the 
hedge. Another figure (a male) met it. The male 
figure had its arms stretched out towards the 
other. The female figure had its arms crossed 
upon its breast. When the figures met they 
vanished. The female figure was of medium 
height. The male figure was taller. The female 
figure was draped in white. The veil seemed to 
cover it in front as well as behind. Itstood sideways, 
and I could not discern the profile. The male figure 
was naked, except a cloth round the loins. Icould not 
see the face. There was a pale, yellowish light 
round the figures. Between me and the light there 
appeared to be a mist somewhat similar to that 
which we see before the sun when it is rising. The 
male figure reminded me of our Loxp. The female 
figure resembled pictures I have seen of the Viren 


Many. The male figure was flat, the female 
rounded. Though the grass was wet elsewhere, it 


was quite dry round us.“ He went on to say that 
on the following Wednesday night Brother GrorcE 
and Sister JANET saw the same apparitions, and he 
also saw them again. On this occasion, too, the 
grass, he declared, was dry where they knelt, 
though wet elsewhere. He also said: —“ IJ had a 
headache. Something touched my head, and the 


headache was gone.“ We have here the first cure 
—a very modest one—at the new shrine, and an 
admirable provision against the danger of night 
watches in a =a meadow, the dampness being 
uite dried up for the benefit of the watchers where 
they knelt. 
rother GrorGr’s narrative was almost pre- 
cisely similar to Brother Doxsrix's, and so 
were the stories of Sister Janet and the boys. 
Evidence of cure number two was afforded by Mr. 
Rovuss, a Yorkshire gentleman who had arrived at 
the Abbey, with the intention of becoming a monk, 
only a few hours previously. He said: “I have 
been suffering from neuralgia very acutely. I was 
in great pain during part of the time that I was 
coming from Llanvihangel (the nearest railway sta- 
tion), and during the whole of the time since I 
arrived here—about half-past two o'clock. About 
five o’clock I thought, I will go to the bush where 
the vision has been seen, and say a prayer there. I 
did so. Iprayed to Curist that He might manifest 
His glory. I then said an ‘Ave.’ Still suffering, 
I plucked a leaf. I applied it to my face. On my 
way back I was engaged in prayer. As I was 
going up the steps to the guest-room the pain 


1 left me. Here we have a decided advance 
upon the cure of a mere head-ache. 
The Hereford reporter had the privilege of 


watching that night with all the monks and boys. 
Another Hereford entleman was also present. 
Several of the monks and other residents of the 
monastery declared that they saw lights in the 
hedge, and Father Ienatrus also imagined he saw 
them, but admitted that it might be his fancy. 
The two Hereford men alone could see nothing but 
a break between the branches of a large tree. 
They were most provokingly blind to the glorious 
vision. Though re y asked, Can't you see 
something now?” they persistently replied, ‘‘ I see 
nothing.“ There was, however, an advantage in 
this blindness on the part of the secular men of 
Hereford ; for, as Father Ianattus pointed out, it 
showed there was no trick. If it were,” urged 
the Abbot, ‘‘ you would see the same as we do.“ 
The clever Father seems to have forgotten that this 
plea would not be valid as disproving an instance 
of make-believe. 

We regret to record the fact that the grass, which 
was dry to the a men and boys of Lianthony, 
was not so for the Hereford man of sin, for he left 
the next morning considerably stiffer in limb 
than when he came. He is also unkind enough to 
warn intending visitors who are at all subject to 
colds and aching bones to avoid a night watch in 
the damp Abbot’s meadow, unless they “ go in a 

ilgrimage spirit, and pluck one of the healing 
—— at the bush with the firm conviction that it 
will act as a safeguard.’’ In conclusion he says :— 
As regards the apparition, from what I could learn 
of the feeling among the inhabitants of the Llan- 
thony Valley, they do not know what to make of 
it. They are diffident in expressing — —— 
They appear to have a sincere respect an ection 
for the rev. Father. They have not yet seen the 
vision ; indeed, I do not think any of them have 
attempted to do so. Who will be surprised if they 
never do? Who, indeed. It is not poor people 
like these for whom pilgrimages are got up. 

It is scarcely necessary to call attention to the 
suspicious points in the records of the alleged 
apparitions. Asin all similar cases, children or 
young persons were the first to say they had seen 
the vision. Then the stories of the different 
witnesses are so strikingly alike in all the details, 
that one wonders how so many people could have 
received identical impressions at a time of strong 
excitement. In ordinary life different witnesses of 
the same occurrence almost invariably notice 
different aspects of what is before them. One sees 
what altogether escapes the attention of another, 
and what is most striking to the eyes of one person 
is least so to a fellow-witness. Thus, even suppos- 
ing that some trick had been played by which these 
monks and boys had been imposed upon, it is 
hard to believe that they would all have recorded 
what they saw in almost exactly the same words. 
On the other hand, if the trickery was on the part 
of those who profess to have seen the vision, a 
cut-and-dried story agreed upon between them 
would be precisely what we should expect. With 
this brief summing up of the salient features of the 
evidence before us, we leave our readers to form 
their own judgments upon it. 

Delusion, or trickery, or both—for this Llan- 
thony affair is, of course, one or both combined 
—it is desirable that it should be exposed. Is 
there no Society sufficiently interested in prevent- 
ing the spread of superstition to send to Llanthony 
Abbey a clever detective, disguised as a pilgrim, 
with the object of getting at the truth about these 
alleged apparitions? If not, Llanthony Abbey, 
which appears to be poor at present, will be en- 
riched by the contributions of thousands of deluded 
pilgrims, and one more discredit to the enlighten- 


ment of the nineteenth century will flourish just 
outside the English border, amongst the picturesque 
mountains of Wales. 


— — 


About this time of the year the Dean of WEsTMINSTER 
annually takes occasion to air his favourite theory of 
Church comprehension. His voice is generally heard on 
the other side of the Tweed; on this occasion it reaches us 
from Paris. The Northern Echo last week wrote an 
article on “The Nationalisation of the Established 
Church,” in which it was contended that the Burials 
Act was a step in that direction, but that, unless the 
Church of England greatly enlarged her borders, she 
must go down. Dean STANLRY, in his letter to the editor, 
asserts that the requisite breadth has almost been at- 
tained. It is. he says, perfectly permissible for the various 
Nonconformist communities to make use of the parish 
church “ for their own religious services,” provided they 
do not interfere with the regular services. But is not 
this a somewhat loose and specious way of stating the 
ease? The Dean, by way of illustration, refers to his 
own liberal concessions in the use of Westminster Abbey, 
where he has allowed a lecture to be delivered bya 
Nonconformist, and the delivery of an address and the 
singing of a hymn at the unveiling of the monument 
to the two Westeys. Liberal as he is, there are not a 
few clergymen as unprejudiced as Dean Staniey. But 
why do we never hear of any of the 15.000 or 20,000 
churches of the Anglican communion being opened for 
Nonconformist religious services” First, the consent 
of the Ordinary (the Bishop) is necessary, and not easy 
to obtain; and, second, Nonconformists do not covet so 
delusive a concession. How many of the clergy would 
open the church door for a Dissenting funeral service 
on a wet day? And why cannot the clergy exchange 
pulpits with Nonconformist ministers, as those ministers 
do with each other? The answer is plain. 


To the demand of the Northern Echo that the terms 
of subscription should be relaxed or modified, the Dean 
replies that everything has been swept away except “a 
brief assent to the doctrine of the Church of England 
as contained in the Book of Common Prayer and the 
Articles,” and Dr. STaniey proceeds to show how 
“slight and colourless ” is this adhesion 

_The word “ doctrine,” rather than “doctrines,” was de- 
liberately adopted by the Royal Commissioners (as was ex- 

ressed by one of them in Parliament without contradiction 

rom any one of his colleagues) in order to make it evident 
that the candidate no |} professed his belief in any 
ticular opinion set forth, but only in the eral N 
The icular assent to all the expressions in the formularies 
was done away, in order that henceforth no one might feel 
his conscience pledged to any of the numerous, and at times 
contradictory, propositions contained in those documents. 
Since that time a new generation of cl have grown up, 
who are ignorant that they are free from the bondage under 
which their fathers suffered, and that the deliverance which 
they desire was effected by the toil and at the peril of those 
who laboured before them. 
This declaration might be abolished without injury, 
and “if the Prime Minister took up this really Liberal 
view of the National Church the change would be at 
once carried.” At a moment when so distinguished a 
clergyman as the Rev. Sroprorp Brooke finds himself 
constrained to abandon the“ National Church ” because 
it is not broad enough to hold him, the Dean of West- 
MINSTER may be suspected of somewhat over-acting his 
part. But it is curious to have, in the space of one 
week, an ecclesiastical manifesto on kindred subjects 
from two such foremost men as Dean STanuey and 
Dr. ParKER—whose letter we have given elsewhere. 


The Duke of AndavLL, who also has strong ecclesias- 
tical leanings, though in another direction, has been 
putting in an appearance. Last weck his Grace laid 
the foundation-stone of a new mission church in con- 
nection with the Established Church at Ballachulish, 
and took occasion to repeat his familiar views on the 
patronage question, to express his personal attachment 
to Presbyterianism, to condemn the growing divisions 
among the Scotch denominations who hold the same 
fundamental truths, to advocate more attractive ser- 
vices, and the simplification of creeds, and, 4 propos of 
the recent volume of “Scotch Sermons,” to deprecate 
the mooting of questions “ which ought not to be raised 
rashly and immaturely,” and to set forth his growing 
faith in “ some of the most ancientand sacred traditions 
of the Christian Church which are now most unneces- 
sarily and most rashly called in question.” On one 
question, however, the Duke of ARGYLL preserved un 
ominous silence, Although Dr. Srory, a champion of 
the Old Kirk, eulogised his Grace's services to the 
Establishment, and went so far as to interpret his 
presence on that occasion as “a guarantee that the sub- 
version of the existing Church of Scotland as a national 
Establishment was, in his opinion, no part of what was 
called the Liberal programme,” the Duke could not 
be drawn, even by this pointed appeal. This silence 
is significant. It does not follow that when the Scotch 
Disestablishment question comes to the front, the Duke 
of ARGYLL will support that drastic reform. But if it 
were not included in the Liberal programme of the 
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future, his Grace would hardly have been so reticent. | 


Like Mr. GLApsTone and Lord HartineTon, he is pro- 
bably content to wait till after the next General Elec- 
tion. It will be time enough then for the Duke to 
choose sides. 


We have already mentioned the principal features 
of the programme of proceedings at the autumnal ses- 
sion of the Congregational Union, which will be held 
at Birmingham during the second week in October, and 
would call the attention of our readers to full particu- 
lars on the subject in another column. The central 
position of the Midland capital, as well as the attrac. 
tiveness of the programme, will, no doubt, ensure a 
crowded attendance of ministers and delegates. It will 
be seen that next year’s Jubilee of the Union will, by 
anticipation, be a prominent topic, and that a resolu- 
tion bearing on the subject is to be proposed at Birming- 
ham. The annual meeting in London next May will, 
of course, be to a great extent occupied with the Jubilee. 
In view of this event the Congregational Churches of 
Lancashire and Cheshire have been bestirring them- 
selves. The representatives of some sixty churches of that 
district have resolved upon sending a cordial invitation 
to the Union to hold its autumnal session at Man- 
chester in 1881, and have shown their zeal in the matter 
by undertaking to raise a full share of the necessary 
expenses. Such a claim can hardly be contested. 


Dr. Ler, of the Church Defence Institution, has issued 
a pamphlet containing a digest of the provisions of the 
new Burials Act, and giving advice to the clergy, 
which is, on the whole, moderate and judicious. His 
namesake, the Vicar of All Saints, Lambeth, has also 
had his say on the subject in the Standard, in connec. 
tion with the proposed clerical meeting at Leicester 
next week. Dr. F. G. Leg, although a very High 
Churchman, is decidedly uneasy at the attitude which 
that fire-eating clergyman, Mr. Hrnaston-Ranpo.pu 
and his friends propose to take. Hethinks the extra- 
ordinary proposal to make every country parson a judge 
of his own parishioners, to the extent of determining 
whether, when dead, they shull be buried with Christian 
rites, is the height of unwisdom, and legally dangerous.” 
The discipline which some of his clerical brethren talk 
of is a figment—* the idea is obviously Utopian.” The 
Archdeacon’s Courts, the Diocesan Courts, and the 
two Provincial Courts, are all gone; and “a pure, 
spiritual offence—such as might be properly punished 
by spiritual censures (including, finally, the greater ex- 
communication, and a consequent denial of Christian 
burial)—cannot, of course, be determined in any civil 
and Parliamentary Court.” Of course not—but how 
antiquated all this appears. Let the clergy, says their 
Ritualist adviser, look the facts in the face, and not 
dream of “ fantastic” remedies. What they can do is— 
“(1) to stay away from witnessing the now legalised 
rites and innovations; (2) to decline to register any 
burials not performed by himself or his deputy, as the 
death has been already registered, and the register-book 
of burials is in no sense the property of the State, and 
to take the consequence of so doing; (3) to refuse, of 
course, to accept any fee.” Goaded by indignant clergy- 
men who complain that they have been “ betrayed,” the 
English Church Union will propose next week at 
Leicester that a Conference shall shortly be held in 
London to decide upon the course to be pursued. The 
explosion of clerical feeling on the Burials Act will, 
therefore, we suppose, be deferred. -Meanwhile, the 
Act is in operation, and possibly by the end of next 
month all this clerical excitemont on the subject will 
have cooled down. 


Last week we referred to the first day's proceedings 
in connection with the meeting of the Irish Conyrega- 
tional Union at Belfast. The Conference was continued 
on Wednesday and Thuraday, and on the last-named 
day the most important business was discussed with the 
assistance of the delegates from the Irish Congrega- 
tional Union and the Irish Evangelical Society. After 
a prolonged and somewhat heated debate, which is de- 
scribed elsewhere, a resolution was unanimously carried 
to the effect that a special effort be made to 1 
the income of the Irish Evangelical Society, that the 
Irish Congregational Union offers its hearty and loyal 
co-operation to this end, and also that the committee 
of the Congregational Union of England and Wales be 
earnestly requested to give their hearty support to the 
Irish Evangelical Society in efforts to augment their 
resources. This resolution seems to have been carried 
with hearty enthusiasm, and the Conference closed with 
excellent feeling. Still the difficulties of the Th i 
Evangelical Society remain, and how is it to be 
tained? It is mainly a pecuniary question. 
— Joux WHITE and one or two men of hke 
u dour were to come over orl: ‘ ; 
t weir own fashion the — — r — 
maintenance of this society, this diffienlty could s 
be overcome, What Mr. KIMBALL has heen able to do 
on a large scale in respect to church debts in 3 


some one ought to be able to accompli i 
plish with a view to 
carry on the work of Irish evangelisation. . 
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NONCONFORMITY IN LANCASHIRE. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 
MANCHESTER, TUESDAY EVENING. 


THE proposal to invite the Congregational Union to 
hold its autumnal meetings next year in this city has been 
very heartily received by the local churches, with scarcely 
a single exception. A large and truly representative 
meeting, consisting of ministers and delegates sent by 
the churches of Manchester, Salford, and district, was 
held the other evening in the Roby schools. Your readers 
scarcely need to be told that 1881 is the Jubilee year of 
the Congregational Union of England and Wales, and 
that, therefore, the meetings in May and November 
are likely to be of exceptional interest and importance. 
The idea of inviting the Union to celebrate its fiftieth 
birthday in Manchester appears to have originated 
with Mr. Macfadyen, who broached the subject in a 
letter which was read at the June meeting of the 
Ministers’ and Deacons’ Association. It was felt then, 
that the question was one which it was necessary to 
submit directly to the churches. Accordingly, cir- 
culars were prepared and sent out to the various con- 
gregations in Manchester, Salford, and the neighbour- 
ing towns, and out of sixty-six replies, sixty were 
favourable to the proposal, and expressed a willingness 
to bear a proportion of the necessary financial burden 
involved. It is estimated that a sum of £1,000 will be 
required in otder to make the arrangements worthy at 
once of Manchester and the occasion; but it is not 
apprehended that there will be much difficulty in 
raising that sum, or even a larger one, if the 
Union is found willing to accept the very heart 
invitation to visit Manchester in 1881, which will 
be made to it at the approaching meetings in Birming- 
ham. The hearty and even enthusiastic way in which 
the matter has been taken up by the churches of the 
district leads one to predict that the Congregational 
Union will have no cause to regret its decision if it re- 
solves to hold the Autumnal meetings of its Jubilee 
year in the city of Manchester. At the representative 
gathering held on the 14th inst., in the Roby schools, 
the following resolution was moved by the Rev. J. A. 
Macfadyen, seconded by Jesse Bryant, Esq., and carried 
unanimously :—* That having learnt that next year will 
be the Jubilee of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales, and believing that it will be an honour and 
an advantage to the churches in the Union to visit this 
district, this representative meeting hereby cordially 
invites the Union to hold its autumnal meeting of 1881 
m Manchester.” 

Some of the more timid friends of Lancashire Coll 
looked, at first, a little askance at the above proposal, 
as they feared it might divert the attention of the 
churches from the scheme which has just been floated 
to rid that institution of the debt of £9,000 which still 
remains upon it. The presence of the Con tional 
Union in Manchester, however, it was generally felt, 
would tend rather to advance than retard the interests 
of the college. General attention will, doubtless, be 
directed to its work, and the sym thy of friends from 
a distance enlisted in its welfare. There is no reason what- 
ever to doubt that the grand bazaar which it is proposed to 
hold in the Free Trade Hall in the spring of 1882 will not 
accomplish its mission and free the college from the 
debt incurred through the recent enlargement of the 
building. The Lancashire men have done exceedingly 
well at the recent examination of the newly-constituted 
Senatus Academicus, whilst they have fully maintained 
the reputation of their college in the pass lists of the 
London University. Five students have just gone 
forth from the Lancashire College into the mission 
field; one to India, another to Madagascar, a third to 
New Guinea, and the fourth and fifth to the South Sea 
Islands. Two other students of the college have also 
settled, so to speak, almost at its 24 Chesson, 
who has accepted a call to the pastorate of the church 
at Worsley-road, Swinton ; and Mr. Holder, who has suc- 
ceeded the Rev. Jas. Williamson, now of Leicester, at 
Staleybridge. 

One sign of the times, and not the least pleasing, is 
the popularity which, in many of the churches of this 
district, harvest thanksgiving and flower services have 
recently attained.. This year especially several very 
successful gatherings of the kind have been held in 
sume of our suburban chapels. The most gratifying 
fact in connection with this movement is, perhaps, the 
charitable direction it has taken. Beautiful bouquets of 
flowers and baskets of choice grapes, together with 
neat cards containing Divine words of faith, hope, and 
consolation, have been sent by many of the worshippers 
at these services to the poor sufferers in the great hos- 
pitals of the neighbouring city. Who knows what 
memories such gifts may stir? memories cf home and 
childhood and God. Surely, since we have all one 
common heart, it is well that the proof of its love 
should thus be seen where pain and penury abound, 
for Lowell's words are perfectly true, “Many a gate 
that’s barred to hate, will open wide to love!” 


SCOTTISH NOTES. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 

Wu may now expect to have very soon one of our 
law officers in Parliament. Mr. Adam's departure for 
India will leave the field open in Kinross and Clack. 
mannan for Mr. Balfour, the Solicitor General, and I 
have no doubt he will be allowed to walk over the 
course. He has no territorial connection with the dis- 
trict, but he has a connection of, in some respects, a not 
less interesting kind. His father was parish minister in 
the town of Clackmannan, and the Scotch eople have a 
natural liking for all “Sons of the Manse.” Mr. 
Maclaren is still outside, and the rumour was current 
the other day, that, despairing of syccess in political life 
he intended to accept the judgeshipf which will soon be 
rendered vacant by the retiring of Lord Ormesdale, but 


this rumour has been promptly contradicted, and the 


impression now is that he hopes yet to get in for Ber- 


wick, the inquiry into the circumstances of the election 
there beginning on the 18th of October. It is satisfactory 
to hear on all — that Mr. Maclaren has given, so far 
as it has been in his power to do so, quite remarkable 
proofs of his fitness for the office of Lord Advocate. 

A considerable number of the Presbyterian clergy 
and laity have left Scotland to attend the * council 
of the order which is to be held this week at Phila- 
delphia. Among these are Professor Flint, of the 
Established Church, Principal Rainy, of the Free 
Church, and Principal Cairns, of the United Presby- 
terian Church. -These are all mighty men in their 
respective denominations, and so many other notabilities 
of almost equal mark have gone out along with them, that 
the American gathering cannot but be an interesting and 
important one. I don’t suppose anything very practical 
will issue out of it, but it ought to be of some use to the 
sect to be enabled to realise its extent and strength. 
The Presbyterian Church of the United States (that ie, 
the Church of the North) has at least 5,000 ministers ; 
the other Churches of the same faith in America (includ- 
ing the Canadian Dominion) have probably as many 
more. And when to these are added the clergy of Great 
Britain and Ireland and of the Australian colonies, 
they make up a very numerous and influential com- 
munity. All the sections of the Church will, I believe, 
be represented in Philadelphia, and one wonders 
how our Scotch Established Obarchmen will feel when 
they find themselves the only champions of Church 
and State union in an Assembly where they will be 
completely swamped. Dr. Flint has been invited to 
give a course of lectures at Princeton, and has con- 
sented. It would not be at all a bad thing if an ex- 
change of some kind were proposed. It might do some 
good to the ingenuous youth of Edinburgh if they were 
to be stirred up by an American Professor. 

In the course of this present autumn I have been 
spending a week or two in the Highlands, and while 
hove I had some good opportunities for ascertainin 
the ecclesiastical condition of that part of the world. It 
is very striking to find how little the relations of thin 
have altered since the Disruption. The Estab- 
lished Church has put forth superhuman exertions to 
regain its lost position, but has been of no avail. 
The “National Church” there is still emphatically 
Nonconformist. I heard one amusing illustration 
given of the state of matters. Two young travellers 
from the South had occasion to spend the 
Sunday in Ross-shire, and — , the Parish 
Church. The congregation assem was composed 
of just two — and the young men boasted 
that they doubled the attendance. The minister from the 
pulpit could not help noting “ the presence of strangers,” 
1 he was so pleased with the sight that, in place of 
warning them away, he invited them into the manse to 
dinner. They accepted the invitatioh, and in this way 
they came into contact with quite a new form of human 
experience—that of a preacher of the Gospel paid for 
doing work which had ceased to require being done, and 
perp exed in his mind as to what Duty demanded of him, 

e minister felt, he said, often inclined to run uway, 
but he concluded that that would be cowardly. He had 
been appointed to a watch-tower, and he was bound to 
keep to the post i 

One day I was walking with a friend in Sutherland- 
shire, when we two clerically dressed individuals. 
“ Did you notice,” I was asked, “ the gentleman on the 
right?” Isaid “Yes!” Well,“ my informant went 
on to explain, “ he is known in this quarter as the honest 
man.” What do you mean?” Iasked. I mean that 
when the Parliamentary returns of communicants were 

iven in he frankly reported his members to be five.” 
Shortly afterwards I happened to mention this incident 
to one who was personally acquainted with the parish of 
the honest man. Five!“ he exclaimed. ‘ How did 
he make out five? There were just So-and-So and So- 
and-So. It is impossible there could have been more 
than three.” It is easy, of course, to understand how a 
difference of opinion might arise on this subject without 
touching the integrity of the minister. I mention the 
thing simply because it illustrates the absurdity of 
maintaining a State Church in such a region. 

We shall hear immediately what the Presbytery of 
Glasgow is going to do about The Scotch Sermons.” 
By a majority, the Court decided not to appoint « com- 
mittee right off, but a considerable minority voted for 
an immediate examination; and even although the 
Presbytery should refuse to move, the minority will 
certainly bring the matter before the General Assembly. 
It is easy to see that there exists among even Evan- 
gelicals hike Dr. Phin and Dr. Marshall Lang, an intense 
dislike to meddle with the book. Dr. Phin makes 
every year grand speeches about the flourishing state 
of the Church, and about the peace which reigns 
throughout its borders; and he naturally dreads the 
disturbing effect of a heresy trial. So much, however, 
has been said about the teaching of the new school in 
all quarters, that it is impossible any longer to pass by 
on the other side, and we look forward with curiosity 
to the time when the Establishment will be compelled 
to declare how far it is going to carry the principle of 
comprehension. 

As to the Smith business, a calm reigns at present, 
but it is only a precursor to a fresh outbreak of the 
storm. The committee appointed last month is sitting 
upon the new article, and it will be seen at the end of 
October what is to come of the incubation. It is said 
to be likely that the commission will, in some way, 
express its opinion that the Professor should not 
resume his class this winter, but leave it to the 
Assembly of 1881 to deal in a judicial way with the 
fresh features of the case. Perhaps Mr. Smith may 
refuse to bow to that decision. The commission has no 

wer to enforce its own decrees. Whatever it does is on 
its own responsibility, and its action may be disclaimed 
at a succeeding Assembly. But any vote in it gives a 


tolerably certain indication as to the general feeling « f 


the Church, and no man in the place of Professor Smith 


would improve his position or prospects by defying it. 
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Correspondence. 


THE PROGRESS OF INFIDELITY.—L 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin. It has been stated by A. C.,“ and several of us 
agreed in the opinion, that there is an “alarming pro- 
gress of infidelity in our midst, and throughout the 
British Colonies ;” and that “advanced scepticism is 
discussed with astounding coolness in higher middle- 
class circles,” and in others too. Allow me now to 
resume the correspondence, und to place before your 
readers a few facts with which they are probably un- 
acquainted. 

Infidelity as it prevails among the artizan classes is 
known as Freethought, or Secularism. But I doubt 
if it is more prevalent among them, in proportion 
to their numbers, than it is among clerks, warehouse- 
men, and others in a higher position in society. There 
is more organisation, and more active pro dism 
among the artizans, and less avowal of disbelic among 
the others, which gives the impression that secularism 
is essentially the infidelity of artizans. The state of 
the case I believe to be this—taking all classes together, 
that those actively hostile to religicn are comparatively 
few, the passively hostile many, the indifferent many 
more, and the sceptical—some with a reasonable, others 
with an unreasonable scepticism—are also many more; 
and that it is among the indifferent and the sceptical 
that the active section seek to gain fresh adherents. 


There are two Secular societies in this country with 
their headquarters in Londen; another is being formed 
among the miners and ironworkers of the Northern 
counties ; and quite recently a conference of the Inter- 
national Federation of Freethinkers at Brussels, 
attended by representatives from European countries 
and America, determined that their executive council 
should henceforth meet in London. The leaders of the two 
established societies are barely friendly—indeed, on some 
subjects, are bitterly opposed—to each other; but all are 
engaged in advocating a sole for the interests of 
this life and dis of God, the higher spiritual life, 
and the world to come. The lecturers are more or less 
basy in London and the provinces, especially on Sun- 
days, and a large amount of propagandist work is done 
by younger men throughout the summer months by 
addresses in the open air—1,080 is given as the number 
of lectures for last year. The titles of a few of those 
delivered during the present year are as follows :— 
“Does Morality Need Religion?” “ Secularism the 
True Gospel of Mankind;” “The Christ of the New 
Testament Unknown to History;” “How the Jew 
Carpenter was Made a God; The Newgate Calendar 
of the Bible;” “The Creation of God by Man;” 
Lost la Christian Heaven. Any information hand- 
somely rewarded!” An Hour with the Devil and a 
Few Minutes in Hell.” These titles are suggestive of 
the cuarseness and blasphemy which characterise some 
of the lectures. There is generally more caution in the 
phraseology of what is put in print. But the follow- 
ing is not an unfair sample of what is frequently pub- 
lished in one of the weekly papers of the Secularists ; 
for most of the articles, whether hterary, social, political, 
or moral, are written with a view to discredit, misre- 
present, and bring into contempt the religion and 
morality of the Bible. The passage appears in one of a 
series of papers called“ Bible Lessons for Board 
Schools.” he subject is “ Elisha and the Little 
Children.” The lessons are :— 


1. If little children mock you, have them torn in pieces. 
This will of course be a highly commendable action. But 
it must be done in the name of the Lord, as otherwise it 
would be the damnablest crime on earth. 

2. As a general lesson we are taught that it is lawful and 
proper to use the most savage violence, to set in motion the 
most terrible natural agents, in order to avenge the most 
trivial insults in the most wholesale fashion; even upon 
children of the tenderest years, and therefore still more 
deliberate mockers of riper years. Jesus Christ, in cursing 
and blasting the fig-tree, shows that the thoroughly reli- 
gious practice and duty of cursing and destréying is to be 
extended also to the inanimate world. 

8. Little children may learn not to make fun of religious 
folly, for fear of the cruel death which the men of God will 
inflict on them for so doing. 


I think I may leave to your readers to supply the ad- 
jectives appropriate to such “lessons.” have no 
certain means of knowing to what an extent the publi- 
cation containing them is circulated and read. A few 
days ago I was told it was 15,000 a week, but I very 
much doubt the truth of the statement. However, one 
newsvendor in a Yorkshire town reports that his weekly 
sale has increased from sixteen to 135 copies during the 
last few months. The organ of the other society, which 
is more respectful towards religion, and is characterised 
by a higher moral tone, has not nearly so large a cir- 
culation: but it is stated this week that it has been 
—— increasing for some time.” The lectures are 
not published in these papers, but they are frequently 
reported in local newspapers, and give rise to corres- 
ndence; in this way erroneous opinions are widely 
isseminated. Thus a few months ago it was repre- 
sented asa matter for congratulation that in two of the 
North-eastern counties twelve papers reported lectures, 
devoting altogether no less than twenty-five columns in 
one week to the spread of the Freethinkers’ views. Each 
lecture also affords an opportunity for selling publica. 
tions. Many tracts are given away; in one year, accord- 
ing to official statement, 67,700 were distributed. 
Bundles of pamphlets are left at factories for distribu- 
tion among the hands.“ One of my men,” wrote a 
correspondent a few weeks ago, “an intelligent young 
f low, is being deluged with infidel pamphlets by an 
ex-Sunday-school teacher, who believes in Bradlaugh 
and Mrs. Besant.” Publications are also sent abroad, 
to the colonies and to India, where they appear to be 
4. 


freely oe The a of one society for 
ropagandist pu year was £3,800. 
K These details wall be new to your readers, otherwise I 
should not have occupied so much of your space. Next 
week I will offer some comments on them. Meanwhile, 
I would express regret at the passiveness which cxists 
among many Christians who are never troubled with 
doubts, and never tempted to disbelieve, and who seem 
to say respecting those who are, Am I my brother's 
keeper ?” We may be secure in our own citadel of faith, 
we may be assured that the foundation is immovable, 
that the gates of hell will not prevail against it;“ but, 
Lask, are we to look over the parapet and see our fellow- 
men destroyed by the enemies of truth in the open 
country, without a strenuous endeavour to save them ? 
Does not mere humanity, much more loyalty to our 
King, urge us as good citizens to give up some comfort- 
able habits, that we may g° out and turn the conflict? 
It was remarked to me bitterly the other day that 
sympathy was awakened for all classes of objects at 
home and abroad, while little sympathy was felt for 
our fellow countrymen, whose future destiny is sure, 
because it is distinctly said that he that believeth not 
shall be condemned.” I wish there were no ground for 
the remark. Yours truly, 
T. T. WATERMAN. 
Christian Evidence Society, 13, Buckingham- street, 
Strand. 


JUBILEE OF THE * UNION, 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin, — Will you kindly permit me to say how heartily 
I endorse the suggestion contained in the letter of the 
Rev. W. Tyler inserted in your issue of last week? I 
cannot conceive of a more laudable and useful object, 
and one more worthy of the occasion for celebrating 
the Jubilee of the Congregational Union next year, than 
the one he suggests, where he says, The most demon- 
strative and useful resolution which the forthcomin 
assembly at Birmingham could pass would be to pay off 
the debts on all our chapels and churches in England 
and Wales, either in whole or part.“ Kc. If the Union 
and our leading men could be induced to take up this 
matter heartily, I believe it would be carried out suc- 
cessfully, and a fund worthy of the denomination would 
be the result. Why should not we imitate our Wesleyan 
friends in their grand thanksgiving fund, and apply it 
to the pu named ? 

I do not know of a more pressing need than clearing 
off the debts upon our places of worship. Many of them 
I know in these districts are literally weighted down 
with the debts remaining upon them, thus prevent- 
ing any real Christian work being done by these 
churches. All their efforts being required to raise money 
for the purpose of meeting payment for interest and 
other pu 3. I should be glad to be called upon to 
pay my share of such fund if one is raised, and also do 
what 18 in my own district to make it successful. 
Let one grand and noble effort be made, and I am con- 
fident a work will be accomplished which will give satis- 
faction, not only to the recipients of the fund, but to all 
who have had a hand in raising the same. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
R. CHIPPENDALE. 

Russell-place, Great Harwood, Sept. 20, 1880. 


BURIAL SERVICES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Six, —In the account given in your last issue of some 
of the earliest Nonconformist funerals under the new 
Burials Act, the general testimony is that they were 
conducted with becoming seriousness and propriety. 
Of one of the services your correspondent says, But it 
was too long.” This, I apprehend, is what we have 
most to fear; and I venture, with all respect and de- 
ference, to warn those who will hereafter officiate 
against this danger. In by-cone times I have sadly 
erred in this matter myself. When I began my 
ministry, I fancied there must be an address to parents 
at every baptism; an address to husbands and wives at 
every marriage; an address to communicants and 
spectators at every communion; an address to the 
whole congregation at every prayer-meeting; and an 
address to the mourners at every funeral. I now see 
this was a great practical mistake. 

There are special occasions when, at each of these ser- 
vices, a few words of address may be most appropriate, 
One of the privileges of our freedom is that, as Noncon- 
formists, we are not tied and bound by Act of Partia- 
ment to say just so much and no more. But wherea 
service is conducted in the chapel before going to 
the grave, that is the place in which to utter words 
of riptural consolation and loving sympathy ; 
failing that, in the house before the procession leaves. 
If anything in addition to appropriate Scripture and 
devout prayer is said at the grave, it should be — 
short, to the int, tender, and devoutly uttered. 
Beyond this, I believe, as a rule, it will still hold true, 
“He that refraineth his lips is wise,” therefore“ let 
thy words be few.” 

Bept. 21, 1880. SUBURBAN. 

P.S.—I am a little curious to know what reply the 
Memorial Hall Committee have to give to Mr. Row- 
land’s letter. The matter cannot be left where it is, 
nor as it is. 


NOTES FROM VICTORIA. 
[YROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 
Mero, 3rd Aug., 1880. 


The people at Collins-street are expecting to see their 
new minister next month, and are looking forward to the 
event, you may believe, with no small amount of expecta- 
tion. The impression we have formed from the r ports 
concerning Mr. Hebditch which have reached us, is that if 


) 
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he could see his * to settle in the colony he would be 
able todo a work of permanent value to the community. 
But the accounts of his farewell meeting do not give much 
hope that he will be anything more than a flying visitor. 
It is a strange thing,—at least it seems so to many people 
here—that suitable English ministers seem to have so little 
inclination to take our premier Church, and ormanently 
identify themselves with the interests of Victoria. To a 
man of mental breadth and force, with strength of characte: 
and popular gifta, a n ificent future is open. He should 
have, also, a stock of physical energy. Such a man is the 
Anglican Bishop of Melbourne, and he exercises, inde- 
pendently of the respect paid to his office, an infiuence of 
which any man might be proud. Here is a permanent, 
central, aggressive character-force at work en behalf 
of Episcopacy! Why have we no such force at 
work on behalf of Independency ? Victoria is as yet hardly 
big enough or old enough to grow a man for 
Collins-street. Can you not send us one? Here is 
a fine church on a splendid site, with all the apparatus for 
extensive agencies of Christian usefulness. It only wants 
that a man should come @ 
Australian interests, and 
the labourers to 
Jones will tell you 
sort of people, and ke 
leader of men in Colli 
which would reach to e 
way beyondit. To those 
of “ the enthusiasm of hu 
cularly fascinating about a 
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ere is ling parti-: 
preacher’s work here, and 


especially a leading preacher’s, He has here the opportu- 
nity of exercising a formative influence upon the character of 
a rising nation, just—so to speak - in the gristle stage of 
development. 


I hope England will presently send us such a 
ly man, warm-hearted, wide- 


as we want—a man 


| , in love with the Gospel and with the souls of men, 


, at the same time, to sympathise with them in all 
terests of our multiform human life. Such a man 
command a splendid career, and would live, after its 


of a generous and grateful 


the 


in the affectionate memory 
| I think the last minister of Collins-street would 


1 these statements 
are two recent settlements to chronicle—the Rev. 


J. Spaven at Kyneton, and the Rev. J. Burchett at Windsor. 
Kyneton is reékoned among the of our country churches. 
Mr. Spaven was very. at his settlement. 
He came from Windermere to the im search of health. 


He has been connected with the “ Union 
people. He has attainments asa | ‘He was very 
popular at Victoria Parade Church, which he supplied for 
some weeks. The great disadvan has to contend 


with is the delicate state of his h 
Windsor is one of the suburbs 
there is small. The last minister # 
of England. The church has . 
fora long time. Mr. Bure in © 
character and ability, of considerable 
tured taste. He assisted the Rey, 
streetfor atime. It is hoped and ! 
revive. We are also making ré-open 4 
East St. Kilda, which has had a kind of intermittent life for 
some years back. Mr. Mitchell, who came out from Scotland 
with a delicate chest a year or two ago, and took a charge 
at Castlemaine, Improved in health. If Mr 
Spaven does the 1 speak much for our climate ; 
but Mr. Mitchell to a much better climate than 
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that which Mr. found. 

In politics it that Berryism is once more to the fore. 
Alth the per, which was a kind of ſoster- 
mother has unnaturally disowned ita own child, 


and has declared that Berryism is no more Liberalism “ than 
a tumour is a muscle;” and that “ Berryism and all ita 
obnoxious associations"’ should be “ buried,” yet it by no 
means follows that Berryism is defunct. The Conservatives, 
or, as we prefer to call ourselves, The Constitutional 
Liberals,” are very much in the position described by Hood : 

Our very hopes belied our fears ; 

Our fears our hopes belied. 

We hope Berryism may not have a resurrection, but we 
fear it. You have learned from your own newspapers that 
Mr. Service, who displaced Mr. Berry, was, upon a dissolu- 
tion and appeal to the country, in his turn displaced. This 
was owing to the “Catholic vote,“ an important factor in 
election contests. The Catholics reckon they are a fourth 
of the population; and when parties are pretty evenly 
divided, their solid vote turns the scale. They are deter- 
mined to obtain concessions on the education question, and 
to block business, if they can, till they do. In this policy of 
confusion and delay they have succeeded very well. This 
course illustrates the almost cynical contempt which the 
Papal power consistently shows for human. interesta when 
placed in competition with the aggrandisement of the 
clerical party. Plainly put, the Catholic policy is to do all 
they can towards the ruin of the country, in order to frighten 
the Legislature into giving them an educational grant. And, 
as I have toll you before, the Catholic laity accepted the 
Act, and would have remained satisfied with it, had not the 
priests laid the burden of supporting separate schools upon 
their people, and raised at the same time the cry of The 
Church in danger.” In the formation of the new Ministry, 
Sir John O’Shanassy claimed co-equal power with Mr. 
Berry. This Mr. Berry dared not give him, for his own fol- 
lowers would have torn and rent him. Ultimately, although 
it would appear repugnant to his own wishes, he has been 
compelled after negotiating with the followers of the late 
Ministry and the friends of Sir John in turn, to fall back 
on the “straight Opposition.” What attitude Sir John 
and his followers will take towards the new Ministry is not 
yet exactly known. Mr. Berry is willing to do all he can for 
the Catholics, but he cannot commit his Ministry as a 
Ministry for fear of consequences. The most Sir John ap- 
pears likely to get is a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
alleged Catholic grievance. If Sir John is sa with that 
I suppose Mr. Berry's Ministry will live for a time. It is, 
on the whole, I think, a better team than the last. Only 
three of the old men reap; | If Sir Jobn gow into 
Opposition it is hard to sa’ binations may arise. 
The Opposition is consider at’ of numbers, consoli- 
dated, and able. It is just le thut if the Catholics 
pursue their policy of irritation much longer they may push 
it to the point of exaeperation, and combine both sides in an 
indignant and determined effort to crush them. 

Jam not a little astoni that those who are 
ayitating for the removal umler whicly they 
labour on account of their ‘opinions should seck Ww 
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future. his Grace would hardly have been so reticent. | 


Like Mr. GLADSTONE and Lord HARTINGTON, he is pro- 
hably eontent to wait till after the next General Elec. 
Duke th 


tion. It will be time enough then for the 


choose Sides. 


We have already mentioned the principal features 
of the programme of proceedings at the autumnal ses- 
sion of the Congregational Union, which will be held 
at Birmingham during the second week in October, and 
would call the attention of our readers to full particu- 
lars on the subject in another column. The central 
position of the Midland capital, as well as the attrac. 
tiveness of the programme, will, no doubt, ensure a 
It will 
be seen that next year’s Jubilee of the Union will, by 


crowded attendance of ministers and delegates, 


anticipation, be a prominent topic, and that a resolu- 
tion bearing on the subject is to be proposed ut Birming- 
ham. May will, 
of course, be to a great extent occupied with the Jubilee. 


The annual meeting in London next 
In view of this event the Congregational Churches of 
Lancashire and Cheshire have been bestirring them- 
selves. The representatives of some sixty churches of that 
district have resolved pon sending a cordial invitation 
tothe Union to hold its Man- 
chester in ISS], and have shown their zeal in the matter 


autumnal session at 
by undertaking to raise a full share of the necessary 
expenses. Such a claim can hardly be contested. 

Dr. LER, of the Church Defence Institution. has issued 
& pamphlet containing a digest of the provisions of the 
new Burials Act, and giving advice to the clergy. 
which is, on the whole, moderate and judicious. His 
namesake, the Viear of All Saints, Lambeth, has also 
had his say on the subject in the Standard, in connee. 
tion with the proposed clerical meeting at Leicester 
next week. Dr. F. G. LEE. although a very High 
Churchman, is decidedly uneasy at the attitude which 
that fire-eating clergyman, Mr. Hinaston-RANDoOLPH 
He thinks “ the extra- 
ordinary proposal to make every country parson a judge 
of his own parishioners, to the extent of determining 
whether, when dead, they shall be buried with Christian 
rites, is the height of unwisdom, and legally dangerous.” 
The discipline which some of his clerical brethren talk 
of is a figment—* the idea is obviously Utopian.” The 
Archdeacon’s Courts, the Diocesan Courts, and the 
two Provincial Courts, are all gone; and “a 


and his friends propose to take. 


ure, 
spiritual offence—such as might be properly 5 
by spiritual censures (including, finally, the greater ex- 
communication, and a consequent denial of Christian 
burial)—eannot, of course, be determined in any civil 
and Parliamentary Court.” 
antiquated all this appears. Let the clergy, says their 
Ritualist adviser, look the facts in the face, and not 
dream of * fantastic” remedies. What they can do is— 


Of course not—but how 


“(1) to stay away from witnessing the now legalised 
rites and innovations; (2) to decline to register any 
burials not performed by himself or his deputy, as the 
death has been already reyistered, and the revister-book 
of burials is in no sense the property of the State, and 
to take the eonsequence of so doing; (3) to refuse. o 
course, to accept any fee.” Goaded by indignant clergy- 
men who complain thut they have oon“ het ru ved.“ the 
English Church Union will propose next week ut 
Leicester that a Conference shall shortly be held in 
London to decide upon the course to be pursucd. The 
explosion of clerical fecliny on the Burials Ac! will, 
deferred. . Meanwhile. the 
Act is in operation, and possibly by the end of next 
month all tis clerical will 


therefore, we suppose, be 
excitement on the subject 
have cooled down, 


Last week we referred to the first d IV's proceedings 
in commection with the me. ting of the Lrish Conyreva- 
tional Union at Belfast. The Conference was continu 0 
on Wednesday and Thurs lay. anid on the last-named 
day the most important business was discussed with the 
ussistanes of the delegates from the Irish Convreva- 
tional Union amdthe trish Evangelical Soeiety. After 
m prolonged and somewhat heated debate. which is le. 
scribed elsewhere, a resolution was unanimously carried. 
to the effYoot that a Spe ‘nal effort bo made to Merouse 
the income of the Iris“ Mvangelical 8 „iet v. that the 
Irish Conerovational Union offers its hearty and loyal 
operation te this end. and also that the cm 
of the Congregational Union of Enelind and Wales be 


earnestly requested to give their hearty support to the 


_ remains upon it. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST AND INDEPENDENT. 


NONCONFORMITY IN LANCASHIRE, 
‘FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 
Mancuester, TUESDAY EVENING. 
Tun proposal to invite the Congregational Union to 
hold its autumnal meetings next year inthiscity has been 
very heartily received by the local churches, with scarcely 
a single exception: A large and truly representative 
meeting, consisting of ministers and delegates sent by 
the churches of Manchester, Salford, and district, was 
held the other evening in the Roby schools. Your readers 


scarcely need to be told that 1881 18 the Jubilee year of 


the Congregational Union of England and Wales, und 
that, therefore, the meetings in May and November 
ure likely to be of exceptional interest and importance. 
The idea of inviting the Union to celebrate its fiftieth 
hirthday in Manchester appears to have originated 
with Mr. Macfadyen, who broached the subject in a 
letter which was read at the June meeting of the 
Ministers’ and Deacons’ Association. It was felt then, 
that the question was one which it was necessary to 
submit directly to the churches. Accordingly, cir- 
culars were prepared and sent out to the various Con- 
eregations in Manchester, Salford, and the neighbour- 
ing towns, and out of sixty-six replies, sixty were 
favourable to the propose l., and expressed a willingness 
to bear a proportion of the necessary financial burden 
involved. It is estimated that a sum of 1.000 will be 
required in order to make the arrangements worthy at 
once of Manchester and the occasion; but it is not 
apprehended that there will be much difficulty in 


raising that sum, or even a larger One; if the 
Union is found willing to accept the very hearty 
invitation to visit Manchester in 1881. which will 


be made to it at the approaching meetings in Birming— 
ham. The hearty and even enthusiastic way in which 
the matter has been taken up by the churches of the 
district leads one to predict that the Congregational 
Union will have no cause to regret its decision if it re- 
solves to hold the Autumnal meetings of its Jubilee 
year in the city of Manchester. At the representative 
gathering held on the 14th inst, in the Roby schools, 
the following resolution was moved by the Rev. J. A. 
Macfadyen, seconded by Jesse Bryant, Esq., and carried 
unanimously :—** That having learnt that next year will 
be the Jubilee of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales, and believing that it will be an honour and 
an advantage to the churches in the Union to visit this 
district, this representative meeting hereby cordially 
invites the Union to hold its autumnal meeting of 1881 
in Manchester.” 

Some of the more timid friends of Lancashire College 
looked, at first, a little askance at the above proposal, 
as they feared it might divert the attention of the 
churches from the scheme which has just been floated 
to rid that institution of the debt of £9,000 which still 
The presence of the Congregational 
Union in Manchester, however, it was generally felt, 
would tend rather to advance than retard the interests 
of the college. General attention will, doubtless, be 
directed to its work, and the sympathy of friends from 
a distance enlisted in its welfare. There is no reason what- 
ever to doubt that the grand bazaar which it is proposed to 
hold in the Free Trade Hall in the spring of 1882 will not 
accomplish its mission and free the college from the 


debt incurred through the recent enlargement of the 
building. The Lancashire men have done exceedingly 


_ well at the recent examination of the newly-constituted 
Senatus Academicus, whilst they have fully maintained 


| forth 


Irish Evangelien SW ty in „Hart 1 iugmiont their | 


4 9.0, bal "Ty hee (8 ' ~ 
Poses, Pais resolution seoms to have hoon carried 
with hearty enthusiasm, and the Conference closed with 


excellent fecliny, 


| Still the diflicultios of the Irish 
Evan clieal Soctety remain, and how is it to be SUs- 
tained’ It is mainly a pecunhiry question. If the 


Rev. Joun Ware and one 


u aon . to Kugland and show in 
tr con fſas mn the netu n Ane yer Sater Phe’ | { rt} 
1. aie or 160 


He ene. of this oh tv. this ithe ily nl | N 
be overcome, Whit Mr. Kunst, has boon able 10 re 
om at large scale in r. zent te church debts * ¥ an ; rn 
denme one wHught too dee able to eis With 8 we — 
cirry on the work of Lrish evanvelisation wee 


or two tien of like tene and 
Were to e un over 


lhave no doubt he 


the reputation of their college in tke pass lists of the 
London University. Five students have just gone 
from the Lancashire College into the mission 
field; one to India, another to Madagascar, il third to 
New Guinea, and the fourth and fifth to the South Sea 
Islands. Two other students of the college have also 
settled, so to speak, almost at its doors—Mr. Chesson, 
who has accepted a eall to the pastorate of the church 
at Worsley-road, Swinton; and Mr. Holder, who has sue- 
ceeded the Rev. Jas. Williamson, now of Leicester. at 
Staleybridge. 

One sign of the times, and not the least pleasing, is 
the popularity which, in many of the churches of this 
district, harvest thanksgiving and flower services have 
recently attained. This year especially several very 
successful vatherings of the kind have heen held in 
some of our suburban chapels. The most gratifying 
fact in connection with this movement is, perhaps, the 
charitable direction it has taken. Beautiful bouquets of 
Howers and baskets of choice grapes, together with 
neat cards containing Divine words of faith, hope. and 
consolation, have been sent by many of the 2 
at these services to the poor sufferers in the great hos- 
pitals of the neighbouring city. Who knows what 
memories such gifts may stir’ memories ef home and 
childhood and God. Surely, since we have all one 
CoM heart, it is well that tho proof of its love 
should thus be seen where pain and penury abound, 
for Lowell's words are perfectly true. “Many a gate 
that's barred to hate, will open wide to love!“ | 


SCOTTISHL NOTES. 
“FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT, ) 

Wer may now expect to have very soon one of our 
law officers in Parliament. Mr. Adam's departure for 
Indian will leave the field open in Kinross and Clack. 
mannan for Mr. Balfour, the Solieitor General. and I 
will bye tllowed to walk over the 
He has no territorial connection with the dis- 
trict, but he has a connection of, in Some respects, a not 
less interesting kind. His father was parish minister in 
the town of Clacknvinnan, and the Seoteh people have: 
natural liking for all “Sons of the Manse.” M- 
Maclaren is still outside, anl the rumour was current 
the othor day, that, despairing of success in political life, 
he intended to accept the judgeship, which will soon be 
rendered vacant by the retiring of Lord Ormesdale. but 


urs. 


this rum ur uus been promptly contrudicted, and the 


impression now is that he hopes Vet to pet in for Ber- 


1 
terian Church. 


— — —— — — 


wick, the inquiry into the circumstances of the election 
there beginning on the 18th of October. It is satisfactory 
to hear on all hands, that Mr. Maclaren has given, so far 
as it has been in his power to do so, quite remarkable 
proofs of his fitness for the office of Lord Advocate. 

A considerable number of the Presbyterian clergy 
and laity have left Scotland to attend the great council 
of the order which is to be held this week at Phila- 
delphia. Among these are Professor Flint, of the 
Established Church, Principal Rainy, of the Free 
Church, and Principal Cairns, of the United Presby- 
These are all mighty men in their 
respective denominations, and so many other notabilities 
of almost equal mark have gone out along with them, that 
the American gathering cannot but be an interesting and 
important one. I don’t suppose anything very practical 
will issue out of it, but it ought to be of some use to the 
sect to be enabled to realise its extent and strength. 
The Presbyterian Church of the United States (that is, 
the Church of the North) has at least 5,000 ministers ; 
the other Churches of the same faith in America (includ. 
ing the Canadian Dominion) have probably as many 
more. And when to these are added the clergy of Great 
Britain and Ireland and of the Australian colonies, 
they make up a very numerous and influential com- 
munity. All the sections of the Church will, 1 believe, 
be represented in Philadelphia, and one wonders 
how our Scotch Established Churchmen will feel when 
they find themselves the only champions of Church 
and State union in an Assembly where they will be 
completely swamped. Dr. Flint has been invited to 
give a course of lectures at Princeton, and has con- 
sented. It would not be at all a bad thing if an ex- 
change of some kind were proposed. It might do some 
good to the ingenuous youth of Edinburgh if they were 
to be stirred up by an American Professor. 

In the course of this present autumn I have been 
spending a week or two in the Highlands, and while 
— I had some good opportunities for ascertaining 
the ecclesiastical condition of that part of the world. It 
is very striking to find how little the relations of things 
have been altered since the Disruption. The Estab- 
lished Church has put forth su — exertions to 
regain its lost position, but all has been of no avail. 
The “National Church” there is still emphatically 
Nonconformist. I heard one amusing illustration 
given of the state of matters. Two young travellers 
from the South had occasion to spend the 
Sunday in Ross-shire, and went to the Parish 
Church. The congregation assembled was composed 
of just two persons, and the young men boasted 
that they doubled the attendance. The minister from the 
pulpit could not help noting “ the presence of strangers,” 
and he was so pleased with the sight that, in place of 
warning them away, he invited them into the manse to 
dinner. They accepted the invitatioh, and in this way 
they came into contact with quite a new form of human 
experience—that of a preacher of the Gospel paid for 
doing work which had ceased to require being done, and 
perplexed in his mind as to what Duty demanded of him, 
The minister felt, he said, often inclined to run away, 
but he concluded that that would be cowardly. He had 
been appointed to a watch-tower, and he was bound to 


keep to the post! 


One day I was walking with a friend in Sutherland- 
shire, when we passed two clerically dressed individuals. 
“ Did you notice,” I was asked, “ the gentleman on the 
right?” Isaid “Yes!” Well.“ my informant went 
on to explain, he is known in this quarter as the honest 
man.” What do you mean?” I n mean that 
when the Parliamentary returns of communicants were 
given in he frankly reported his members to be five.” 
Shortly afterwards I happened to mention this incident 
to one who was 1 acquainted with the parish of 
the honest man. Five!” he exclaimed. “ — did 
he make out five? There were just So-and-So and So- 
and-So. It is impossible there could have been more 
than three.” It is easy, of course, to understand how a 
difference of opinion might arise on this subject without 
touching the integrity of the minister. I mention the 
thing simply because it illustrates the absurdity of 
maintaining a State Church in such a region. 

We shall hear immediately what the Presbytery of 
Glasgow is going to do about “ The Scotch Sermons.” 
By a majority, the Court decided not to appoint u com- 
mittee right off, but a considerable minority voted for 
an immediate examination; and even although the 
Presbytery should refuse to move, the minority will 
certainly bring the matter before the Genera] Assembly. 
It is easy to see that there exists among%ven Evan- 
gelicals like Dr. Phin and Dr. Marshall Lang, an intense 
dislike to meddle with the book. Dr. Phin makes 
every year grand speeches about the flourishing state 
of the Chureh, and about the peace which reigns 
throughout its borders; and he naturally dreads the 
disturbing effet of a heresy trial. So much, however, 
has beensaid about the teaching of the new school in 
all quarters, that it is impossible any longer to pass by 
on the other side, and we look forward with curiosity 
to the time when the Establishment will be compelled 
to declare how far it is going to carry the principle of 
comprehension. 

As to the Smith business, a calm reigns at present, 
hut it is only a precursor to a fresh outbreak of the 
storm. The committee appointed last month is sitting 
upon the new article, — it will be seen at the end of 
October what is to come of the incubation. It is said 
to be likely that the commission will, in some way, 
express its opinion that the Professor should not 
resume his class this winter, but leave it to the 
Assembly of 1881 to deal in a judicial way with the 
fresh features of the ease. Perhaps Mr. Smith may 
refuse to bow to that decision. The commission has he 
ower to enforce its own decrees. Whatever it does is on 
its own responsibility, and its action may be disclaimed 
at a sueceeding Assembly. But any vote in it gives a 
tolerably certain indication as to the general feeling | f 
the Chureh, and no man inthe place of Professor Smith 
would improve his position or prospects by defying it. 
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THE PROGRESS OF INFIDELITY.—L 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin. It has been stated by “ A. C.,“ and several of us 
agreed in the opinion, that there is an “alarming pro- 
eress of infidelity in our midst, and throughout the 
British Colonies; and that “advanced scepticism is 
discussed with astounding coolness in higher middle- 
class circles,” and in others Allow me now to 
resume the correspondence, und to place before your 
readers a few facts with which they are probably un- 
acquainted. 

Infidelity as it prevails among the artizan classes 1s 
known as Freethought, or Secularism. But 1 doubt 
if it is more prevalent among them, in proportion 
to their numbers, than it is among clerks, warehouse- 
men, and others in a higher position in society. There 
is more organisation, and more active propagandism 
among the artizans, and less avowal of licbelict among 
the others, which gives the impression that secularism 
18 essentially the infidelity of artizans. The state of 
the case I believe to be this—taking all classes together, 
that those actively hostile to religicn are comparatively 
few, the passively hostile many, the indifferent many 
more, and the seeptical—some with a reasonable, others 
with an unreasonable seepticism—are also many more; 
and that it is among the indifferent and the sceptical 
that the active section seck to gain fresh adherents. 

There are two Secular societies in this country with 
their headquarters in Londen; another is being formed 
among the miners and ironworkers of the Northern 
counties ; and quite recently a conference of the Inter- 
national Federation of Freethinkers at Brussels, 
attended by representatives from European countries 
and America, determined that their executive council 
should henceforth meet in London. The leaders of the two 
established societies are barely friendly—indeed, on some 
subjects, ure bitterly opposed—to 2 — but all are 
engaged in advocating a sole regard for the interests of 
this life and disregard of God, the higher spiritual life, 
and the world to come. The lecturers are more or less 
busy in London and the provinces, especially on Sun- 
days, and a large amount of propagandist work is done 
by younger men throughout the summer months by 
uldresses in the open air—1,080 is given as the number 
of lectures for last year. The titles of a few of those 
delivered during the present year are as follows :— 
“Does Morality Need Religion?“ “ Secularism the 
True Gospel of Mankind;” “The Christ of the New 
Testament Unknown to History;” “How the Jew 
Carpenter was Made a God ;” “ The Newgate Calendar 
of the Bible: „The Creation of God by Man: 
Lost! a Christian Heaven. Any information hand- 
somely rewarded!” “ An Hour with the Devil and a 
Few Minutes in Hell.“ These titles are suggestive of 
the coarseness and blasphemy which characterise some 
of the lectures. There is generally more caution in the 
phraseology of what is put in print. But the follow- 
ing is not an unfair sample of what is frequently pub- 
lished in one of the weekly papers of the Secularists ; 
for most of the articles, whether literary, social, political, 
or moral, are written with a view to discredit, misre- 
present, and bring into contempt the religion and 
morality of the Bible. The passage appears in one of a 
series of papers called “ Bible Lessons for Board 
Schools.” The subject is Elisha and the Little 
Children.” The lessons are :— 


1. If little children mock you, have them torn in pieces, 
This will of course be a highly commendable action. But 
it must be done in the name of the Lord, as otherwise it 
would be the damnablest crime on earth. 


tow, 


| 
| 


| week I will offer some comments on them. 


2. As a general lesson we are taught that it is lawful and 
proper to use the most savage violence, to set in motion the | 


most terrible natural agents, in order to avenge the most 
trivial insults in the most wholesale fashion, even upon 
children of the tenderest years, and therefore still more 
deliberate mockers of riper years. Jesus Christ, in cursing 
and blasting the fig-tree, shows that the thoroughly reli- 
Cious practice and duty of cursing and destroying is to be 
extended also to the inanimate world. 

3. Little children may learn not to make fun of religious 
folly, for fear of the cruel death which the men of God will 
inflict on them for so doing. 


I think I may leave to your readers to supply the ad- 
jectives appropriate to such „lessons.“ | have no 
certain means of knowing to what an extent the publi. 
cation containing them is circulated and read. A few 
days tore l Wis told it wis 15.000 10 week, hut | very 
much doubt the truth of the statement. However, one 
newsvendor in a Yorkshire town reports that his weekly 
sale has increased from sixteen to 135 copies during the 
last few months. The organ of the other society, which 
is more respectful towards religion, and is characterised 
by il higher moral tone. has not nearly 80 large N cir- 
culation: but it is stated this week that it “has been 
steadily Increasing for some time.“ The lectures are 
not published in these papers, but they are frequently 
reported in local newspapers, and give rise to corres- 
pondence ; in this way erroneous opinions are widely 
disseminated. Thus a few months ago it was repre- 
sented asa matter for congratulation that in two of the 
North-eastern counties twelve papers reported lectures, 
devoting altogether no less than twenty-five columns in 
one week to the spread of the Freet hinkers’ views. Each 
lecture also affords an opportunity for selling publica. 
tions. Many tracts are given away; in one year, accord. 
ing to oOffieial statement, 67.700 were distributed. 
Bundles of pamphlets are left at factories for distribu- 
tion among the hands.“ “One’of my men,” wrote a 
c rrespondent a few weeks avo, an intelligent young 


most to fear; and I venture, with all respect 
ference. to 


freely circulated. The expenditure of one Soc tot v for 
propagandist purposes last yeur Was C. S0. : 
These details will be new to your readers, otherwise I 
should not have occupied so much of your space. Next 
Meanwhile. 
L would express regret at the passiveness which exists 
among many Christians who are never troubled with 
doubts, and never tempted te disbelieve and who seem 
to say respecting those who are, “Am | my brother's 
keeper?" We may be secure in our own citadel of faith, 


NONCONFORMIST AND INDEPENDENT. 


we may be assured that the foundation is immovable, | 


that the gates of hell will not prevail against it;“ but, 
Lask, are we to look over the parapet and see our fellow- 
men destroyed by the enemies of truth in the open 
country, without a strenuous endeavour to save them? 


961 
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he coul Sa’ his way 10 settle in the colony he would be 
able todo a work of permanent value to the community. 
But the accounts of his farewell meeting do not give much 
h pe that he will be anything more than a Hing visitor. 
It is a strange thing. —at least it seems seo to many people 
here that suitable English ministors seem to have so little 
Inclination to take our premier Church, and permanently 
hlentify themselves with the intorosts af Vietoria.—— ‘Tea 
man of mental breadth and force, with strength of characte: 
and popular gifts, a magnificent future is open. He should 
have, also, a stockof physical energy. Such a man is the 
\nughean Bishop of Melbourne, and he ine. 


Noreises, 


1 10. ut ly of thi resp 1 rie 1 his ofhee, an iifiuenee of 


Does not mere humanity, much more loyalty to our | 


King, urge us as good citizens to give up some comfort- 
able habits, that we may go out and turn the contlict ? 
It was remarked to me bitterly the other day that 
sympathy was awakened for all classes of objects at 
home and abroad, while little sympathy was felt for 
our fellow countrymen, whose future destiny is sure, 
becuuse it is dist inet ly said that “he that beleveth not 
shall be condemned.” I wish there were no ground for 
the remark. Yours truly, 
J. T. WATERMAN, 

Christian Evidence Society, 13. Buckingham str. ct, 

Strand, * 
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JUBILEE OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 


1881. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sir,—Will you kindly permit me to say how heartily 
lL endorse the suggest ion contained in the letter of the 
Rev. W. Tyler inserted in your issue of last week? I 
cannot conceive of a more laudable and useful object, 
and one more worthy of the occasion for celebrating 
the Jubilee of the Congregational Union next year, than 
the one he suggests, where he Ruy S. “The most demon- 


strative and useful resolution which the fortheoming | 


assembly at Birmingham could pass would be to pay off 
the debts on all our chapels and churches in England 
and Wales, either in whole or part.“ Ke. If the 
and our leading men could be induced to take up this 
matter heartily, I believe it would be carried out sue- 
cessfully, and a fund worthy of the denomination would 
be the result. Why should not we imitate our Wesleyan 
friends in their grand thanksgiving fund, and apply it 
to the purposes named ? 

I do not know of a more pressing need than clearing 
off the debts upon our places of worship. Many of them 
I know in these districts are literally weighted down 
with the debts remaining upon them, thus prevent- 
ing any real Christian work being done by these 
churches. All their efforts being required to raise money 
for the purpose of meeting payment for interest and 
other purposes. I should be glad to be called upon to 
pay m — of such fund if one is raised, and also do 
what can in my own district to make it successful. 
Let one grand and noble effort be made, and am con- 
fident a work will be accomplished which will give satis- 
faction, not only to the recipients of the fund, but to all 
who have had a hand in raising the same. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
R. CHIPPENDALE. 

Russell-place, Great Harwood, Sept. 20, PSs. 


BURIAL SERVICES. 
To the Editor of the Nonecounformiat til / lad pene 


Srrk,—In the account given in your last issue of 
of the earhest Noneconformist funerals under the new 
Burials Act, the general testimony is that they were 
conducted with becoming seriousness and propriety, 
Of one of the services your correspond nts 17 1 ut 1 
was too long.“ This, I apprehend, is what we 


warn those who will hereafter offiente 


against this danger. In by-cone times I have sadly 
erred m this matter myself. When I began my 


ministry. I fancied there must be an address te parents 
at every baptism; an address to husbands and wives at 
every marriage; an address to communicants and 
spectators at every communion; an address to the 
whole congregation iat every prayer-treckines ; and an 
address to the mourners at every funeral, I now see 
this was a great practical mistake. 

There are special occasions when, nt „ten of these ee 


Union | 


which any man might be proud lere is a 
eentral, agressive character-foree at 
of Lpiseopacy ! Why have we no 
work on behalf of Independeney ? 
big okt enough te grow a man for 
Collins-st reet, Can you net send us one? ere is 
tine church on a splendil site, with all the apparatus for 
extensive our of Christian usefulness. It only wants 
that «@ me should come who can identify himself with 
Australian interests, and settle do the task of setting 
the labourers to work, and the in mobion. Mr. 
Jones will tell you that, with we are not a bud 
sort of people, and know a we Rone him. A born 
leader of men in Collingetreet semi forth an influence 
which would reach to every patte the colony, and go a long 
way beyond it. ‘To those who ace at all under the influence 
of the enthusiasm of humanity,” there is something parti 
cularly fascinating about a prowecher’s work here, and 
especially a leading preacher’s, He has here the oppertu- 
nity of exercising a formative influence TEP erty the character of 
1 rising nation, just ao te spenk -in the wrath stace of 
development. | hope England will presently send us such a 
man aa we want—a manly min, warm-hearted, wide- 
minded, in love with the Gospel and with the souls of men, 
Rnd able, at the same time, to sympathise with them in all 
the linterests of our multiform human life. Such a man 
would command a splendid carver, and would live, after its 
cloge in the affectionate memory of a generous and grateful 
people. I think the last minister of Collins-street would 
corroborate these Statements 

There are two recent settlements to chronicle—the Rey. 
J. Spaven at Kyneton, and the Rev. J. Burchett at Windsor. 
Kyneton is reckoned among the bast of our country churches. 
Mr. Spaven was very cordially received at his settlement. 
He came from Windermere to the colony in search of health. 
He has been connected with the * Evangelical Union * 
people. Ile has attainments asa naturalist. He was very 
popular at Vietoria Parade Church, which he supplied for 
some weeks. The great disadvantage he has to contend 
with is the delieate state of his health. 

Windsor is one of the suburbs of Mohr. The church 
there is small. The last minister went over to the Church 
of England. ‘The church has had diffieultios to fight against 
fora long time. Mr. Burchett isc a man of excellent 
character and ability, of considerable reading, and of cul- 
tured taste. He assisted the Rev. Thomas Jones at Collins. 
street for atime. It is hoped and wished that Windsor will 
revive, We are also making efforts to re-open a church at 
Kast St. Kilda, which has had a kind of intermittent life for 
Sone’ ears back, Mr. Mitchell, who came out from Scotland 
with a delicate chest a year or two miro, and took a charye 
ut Castlemaine, has, greatly improved in health. If Mr 
Spaven does the satte it will speak much for our climate ; 
but Mr. Mitchell Bas gone ton much better climate than 


pertinent, 
work en behalf 
such foree nt 
Vietoria is as vet hardly 
enough ur ’, 


The he’s 


| that which Mr. Sgiven haa found 


vices, A few words of nddress may be nest n inte, 


One of the privileges of our freedom 18 tliat, iis Nom Hie 
formists, we are not tier ane Gun ** Act of VPartia- 
ment to say just so much and no more. But where a 
service is conducted in the chapel before cronies te 
the grave, that is the place in which toe utter words 
of Scriptural consolation and loving symynthy ; 
failing that, in the house before the pro | 
If anything in addition to appropriate Seripture and 
devout prayer is said at the erriiver, if aul 11 very 
short, to the point, tender, and devoutly uttered 
Beyond this, I believe, as a rule, it will still hold true, 
“He that refraineth his lips is wise, therefore let 
thy words he few.“ 

Sept. 21, 1880. SUBURBAN, 

P.S.—I am a little curious to know what rm ply the 
Memorial Hall Committee have to give to Mr. Raw. 
land's letter. The matter cannot be left where tt is, 
nor as it is. 


i tLe nere 


NOTES FROM VICTORTIA. 
PROM OUR OWN comme rent A 


men, ISSO 


Mr . Are 


1 * 11 in r 


The people 


at (‘ollins-street ar“ „& 


f llow, is being deluged with infidel pamphlets by an now minister next month, and are locking forward te the 
ex-Sundiay-sehool teacher, Who believes in Bradlaugh event, you nay believe, with no small amount of ey like 
wud Mrs. Besant.” Publications are also sent abroad, | tion. ‘The impression we have formed from t! pert 


4 


to the colonies and to India, where they appear to be | concerning Mr. Hebditeh which hase reached uy is baat af 


In politics it seems that Berryism is once more to the fore. 
Although the Age newapayjrs a kindof foster- 
mother to Berryism has unnaturally disowned its own child, 
and has declared that Derryisin is no more Liberalism than 
a tumour is a muscle med that “ Berryism and all its 
aasoctitions  shoubl be burted,” yet it by ne 
means follows that BDerryisi is defunet The Conservatives, 

prefer te eall “The Constitutional 
are very touehoon the position desermbed by TDooed : 


whieh uns 


obnoxious 
a iis we cetit se Ives. 
Liberals,” 
r very 1 prs eli ovr fears : 
Our fears our hopes belied. 


We hope Berryism may net have a resurrection, buat we 
fearit. You hae learned from your own newspapers that 
Mi Sorv bee, „he disse Mr. Berry, Wits, een it dlissoln- 
tion amd appeal te the eountry, in his turn displhaesd This 
Linge te the * Catholie vote,” an tmpertant factor in 
contests. ‘The Catholies reckon they ace a fourth 
of the propreahatiom Ane when farts ur. pretty evenly 
divided, their solid) vote turns the seale. ‘They are deter- 
mined to obtain concessions on the education question, and 
to block business, if they ean, till they d. In this poliey of 
confusion and delay they have suecemdled very well, This 
iustrates the almost eynical contempt which the 
Papal power consistently shows for human interests when 
placed in competition with the averandiszement of the 
clerical party. Plainly put, the Cat alu policy is to de all 
they can towards the ruin of the country, in order to frighten 
the Levishiture inte giving them an elucational grant. And, 
as Pb have teld Vou befor, the Catholre laity rocepted the 
(et. and would have remained satistied with it, had mot the 
priests laid the burden of supporting separate schools upon 
their people, amd raisxetat the same time the ery of * The 
Church in danger.” In the formation of the new Ministry, 
Sir John OShonasey claimed co-equal power with Mr. 
Berry. ‘This Mr. Berry dared not give him, for his own fe- 
lowers would have tern and rent him. Ultimately, although 
1 riled Un ar rey mmenent fe hii ; own wish N, ite hy is beeen 
Wann, Id after negotiating with the followers of the late 
Ministry and the friends of Sir John in turn, to fall ak 
on the “straight Opposition.” What attitude Sir John 


wis « 


eleetion 


ns 


and his followers will take towards the new Ministry is not 
vet exactly known, Mr. Berry is willing te do all he can for 
the Cathole bet be eannet eammit his Ministry as a 


Ministry for fear of consequences. The most Sir John ap- 
perkins likely te get is a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
alle 4 1 Catholw erievanee, If Sir John 18 satistied with th it 
Mr. Berry's Ministry will live foratime. It is, 
on the whole, | think, a better team than the last. Only 
hr. | 1 | | 1101 reap war in it. If Sir John 0 's into 
ien itis hard to say what combinations may arise. 
The Opposition is considerable in paint of numbers, consell- 
Aten, ant absl It is just possible that af the Catheles 
uren, enn peley of irritation much longer they moay pritshy 
tte the point of exacperation, and combine both idles in an 
pricks mant un , rin Her te rush te 1 

Jem neten little aston to dearm that thease who are 
il atme forthe 15 ena of the disabilities undder whit hy this y 
labouron account of theic religious opiaions should seck t 


ae 
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impose civil disabilities on others because of their religion. 
Had the opposition to the Marquis of Ripon been offered on 
the that he had proved himself an intolerant Papist 
Icould have understood it; but that the mere fact of his re- 


ligion should have been urged by Liberals against his ap- 
pointment seems to me a very extraordinary thing, and 
would lead to the conclusion that some of your party must 
have a very imperfect apprehension of their own principles, 


or else a very ge way of applying them. 


Titerature. 


McCARTHY’S HISTORY OF OUR OWN 
TIMES.* 


WHOEVER can best appreciate Mr. McCarthy’s 
difficulties in the great work he has just finished 
will best estimate the merits of his history. We 
remember at one time a discussion arose amongst 
critics on the question whether perfect impartiality 
was really desirable in an historian, and whether, 
indeed, it was possible to write history that would 
be readable in a spirit of perfect impartiality. 
Much was said pro and con. ; but with the stress of 
modern instances in hand, the burden, in our idea, 
ran rather with the cons than with the pros. There 
was Macaulay, did he not succeed very often by 
virtue of his prejudices, which aided him, in no in- 
considerable measure, to paint effectively, if not 
half fiercely, his sharp but most striking contrasts 
of men and of measures? Could he have limned 
William of Orange as he did; could he have 
painted Marlborough as he did, if he had been im- 
partial? Then there is Mr. Froude,—who could say 
that he wasimpartial, when his very motive openly 
2 was white-washing ? White- washing, in- 

, goes far in the method of the picturesque in 
modern history; and it seeks to bring within its 
scope the distant and the near. Nero and M 
Queen of Scots, and John Wilkes and Charles I. 
have all been under treatment, with varying 
result ; while in some directions the very opposite 
effect has been aimed at as a kind of reaction, 
which is, after all, but a half reaction, the presenta- 
tion of doubtful motives and bad actions, with a 
kind of cold uiescence or even half sympathy, 
as, if such indulgence belonged to the unwritten 
right of genius, a fashion which reached its acmé, 
surely, in Mr. John Morley's treatment of Diderot, 
and Diderot’s mean, dirty, and wholly contemptible 
treatment of his bell. sacrificing wife. John 
Morley is ademocrat, but there, for once, he was a 
Tory—standing, even he, all too determinately in 
his point of vantage of “divine right” in wrong, 
with the resolution not to be moral,“ or too 
straitly to condemn a genius which it was worth 
his while to write about. 

The difficulty of being impartial, and the ad- 
vantages, toa historian of a well-disguised partiality 
—more especially if he affects the biographical 
interlude, the episodical style of contras por- 
traiture—is thus very great. It is all the greater, 
of course, if the men and things dealt with belon 
to one’s own period; if many of the men are sti 
alive to speak for themselves, and if all respecting 
the measures is hardly yet known, respecting which, 
indeed, important poe still lie in secret archives. 
How a historian of our own times must condemn 
the plan of leaving documents of the utmost import- 
ance with a proviso that they remain sealed up for, 
say, fifty years—papers probably containing record 
of the very secret to which he lacks the key. The 
historian who undertakes to write of a time pre- 
sent is thus confronted by several special difficul- 
ties. All the material he desires is not open to 
him ; he must depend on most insecure authorities 
—the newspapers chiefly—and he must exercise, 
therefore, a most exacting and sober judgment in 
respect of all great questions. If he does his work 
well he is at once witness, advocate, and judge. 
How this style is to ally itself with the picturesque 
and readable is an important question. Another 
thing is that as yet the full results of the move- 
ments or the measures of which he writes are not 
definitely known and felt ; and he must, perforce, be 
in some de a prophet as well asa recorder. It 
is impossible to forecast even for a month's time 
the vagaries of public opinion or the development 
of political judgment. So rapid are events that the 
historian of his own time whose work remains in 
the one — to correct or to test the other would 
need either to be cautious or only wisely bold, like 
the olden augurs. Mr. McCarthy, as we shall see, 
has not always been either cautious enough or 
wisely bold enough; but, on the whole, he tries 
to be just, and is always interesting, and that is 
saying much. The multitude of questions that 
arise, the throngs of men who present themselves 
for appraisement, are almost confusing. Mr. 
McCarthy bears himself with complete self-posses- 
sion, and, for the most part, with an air of superiority. 
Very masterly are his sketches of Mr. Bright, Mr. 
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Gladstone, and that Rupert of Debate, the late Lord 
Derby; only towards Mr. Gladstone he once or 
twice verges on a departure from his own a 
of fairness. With the new as with the old type of 
politician he is equally at home, equally happy in 
seizing the genuine trait, the true impelling motive. 
The following sketch of Lord Palmerston is one of 
the most efficient and finished pieces in the book. 
The whole chapter in which it occurs is, to our 
thinking, a masterpiece, and we found it difficult to 
detach from it what we wanted; but this must 
suffice for illustration, and for more the reader must 
go to the volumes: 


Between Palmerston and the Radical party in England 
there was a growing coldness. He had not only thrown over 
Reform himself, but he had apparently induced most of his 
colleagues to accept the understanding that nothing more 
was to be said about it. He had gone in for a policy of large 
expenditure for the purpose of securing the country against 
the possibilities of invasion. He had lent himself openly to 
the tion of what his adversaries called, not very un- 
reasonably, the scare that was got up about another Na 
leonic invasion. When drawn into argument by Mr. Cobden 
on the subject, Lord Palmerston had betrayed a warmth of 
manner that was almost offensive, and had spoken of the 
commercial treaty with France as if it were a 
thi rather ridiculous than otherwise. He was un- 
sparing whenever he had a chance in his ridicule of the 
ballot. He had very little sympathy with the grievances of 
the Nonconformists, some of them even still real and sub- 
stantial enough. He took no manner of interest in any- 
thing proposed fcr the political benefit of Ireland. Although 
an Irish landlord, an Irish peer, and occasionally speakin 
of himself in a half-jocular way as an Irishman, he coul 
not be brought even to affect any a, with any of the 
complaints made by the representatives of that country. 
He scoffed at all about tevant-right. “ Tenant- 
right, he once „ “is landlords’ w and he was 
cheered for saying this by the landlords on both sides of the 
House of Commons; and he on | thought he had 
settled the question. He was i impatient of all 
views, and he what is called philosophic states- 
manship with absolute contempt. The truth is that Palmer- 
stone ceased to be a statesman the moment he came to deal 
with domestic interests. When actually in the Home Office 
and compelled to turn his attention to the business of that 
department, he proved a very efficient administrator, 
because of his shrewdness and his energy. But as 
a rule he had not much to do with ＋ political 
affairs, and he knew little or nothin them. He 
was even childishly ignorant of many things wihch any 
ordi public man is su to know. e was at home 
in f —that is, in tinental—politics ; for he had 
hardly any know] of American affairs, and almost up to 
the moment of the of Richmond was confident that the 
Union never could be restored, and that separation was the 
easy and natural way of settling all the dispute. He gavea 
pension to an and obscure writer of d , and 
when a question was raised about this si piece of 
a ee in the Houseof Commons, it turned out that Lord 

almerston knew nothing about the man, but had got it into 
his head somehow that he was a poet of the class of Burns. 
When he read anything except despatches, he read scientific 
treatises, for he had a keen interest in some branches of 
science; but he cared little for modern English literature. 
The world in which he delighted to mingle, talked of Con- 
tinental politics generally, and a great knowledge of English 
domestic affairs would have been thrown away there. 
Naturally, therefore, when Lord Palmerston had nothing 
particular to do in foreign affairs, and had to turn his atten- 
tion to England, he relished the idea of fortifying her 
against foreign foes. This was foreign politics seen from 
another point of view; it had far more interest for him than 
reform or tenant-right. 

There were, however, some evidences of a certain difference 
of opinion between Lord Palmerston and some of his 
colleagues, as well as between him and the Radical my. 
His constant activity in politics pleased some of h 
Cabinet as little as it the advanced Liberals. His 
vast fortification schemes, and his willingness to spend 
money on any project that tended towards war, or, what 
seemed much the same thing, on any elaborate preparation 
against problematical war, was not co ial with the 
temperament and the judgment of some members of his 
Administration. Lord ton acted sincerely on the 
opinion which he expressed in that letter to Mr. Cobden, 

t man is a fighting and quarrellinganimal.” Assuming 
it to be the nature of man to fight and quarrel, he could see 
no better business for English statesmanship than to — 
this country always in a condition to resist a possible attac 
from 2 e differed almost radically on this point 
from two, at least, of his more important colleagues—Mr. 
Gladstone and Sir George Cornewall Lewis! 


Mr. McCarthy has too good a lite instinct 
to concern himself exclusively with politics and 
politicians, remembering what the master, Macaulay, 
said of the social elements that go to make history, 
as well as war, and passing of laws in Parliament, 
and Court news. He discusses all the great ques- 
tions of the period carefully, and with a clear eye 
to fine picturesque points; but he knows where to 
stop, and epitomises skilfully. He can indulge in a 
bit of humour over the Adullamites and the unfor- 
tunate match-tax of Mr. Robert Lowe; the 
alliance of the publicans afford scope for some 
touches of quiet satire, and he finds a needed relief 
in such subjects as the laying of the Atlantic Cable. 
Perhaps one of the chapters in which the writer's 
character comes most clearly out is that on 
‘‘Treland’s Three Difficulties,” in which, though 
he is an Irish member, he speaks calmly and with 
weight, without laying himself open to the charge 
of at once blowing hot and cold. There he shows 
real political capacity. In our opinion the quota- 
tion from Fox in 1797 is very skilfully used at the 
outset as follows: 


I would have the Irish Government regulated by Irish 


notions and Irish prejudices, and I firmly believe, according 
to an Irish expression, that the more she is under Irish 
government the more she will be bound to English interests. 


Literature and Science are not forgotten. The 
„Second Survey, which closes the fourth volume, 
is quite equal to the first, and the characterisations 
of Mr. Darwin and Mr. Buckle would suffice ; to 
claim for Mr. McCarthy a high place as a literary 
critic and historian. 

But one little trait we must further note. It is a 
tendency to overrate mere brilliancy—to shoot 
„before the stream in his estimates of a certain 
type of man—the showy, the rhetorical; and to 
depreciate unduly men of colder and more reserved 
temperaments; and this quite irrespective of 
political convictions. Mr. McCarthy, we know, is 
too fair and firm in judgment to be swayed by any 

rsonal consideration; his whole — bears 

irectest testimony against such an idea. He is an 
Irish member —a Home Ruler; yet generally he 
does justice to all parties (bating, apy. a very 
slight disposition to say a nasty thing of the leaven 
of Old Whiggery, for which we should not care 
much to quarrel with him). But he slightly erred 
at the end of his second volume in his estimate of 
the influence of Lord Beaconsfield and his hold 
upon public opinion. In this latter portion of the 
work, therefore, he has to record a sudden reaction, 
which, from Mr. McCarthy's political penetration 
and power, we should have been inclined to regard 
him as the most likely of men to have anticipated. 
But it was hardly so, and we regret it. It was 
surely not creditable to public opinion in England 
that it should have been so — 80 be- 
dazzled, so besotted; surely not creditable to the 
clubbish and journalistic opinion that it should 
have gone so far and so grievously s in that 
matter; and it would have been creditable to Mr. 
McCarthy had he— an Irish member reflected the 
light that was quickly travelling forward to the 
day-breaking. Then, at he date of his writing of 
even the latter portion of his book, he does not 
seem to have been aware of Lord Derby’s enrol- 
ment in the Liberal party (a step which surely 
— volumes for the 42 honest, 
orough- going spirit of the man in spite of a cer- 
tain reserve and apparent coldness of temperament); 
and certainly Mr. McCarthy's half-veiled sneer in 
the last sentence of the following passage is much 
out of place, and had better have been omitted, 
since it does credit neither to his discernment of 
character nor his foresight of events. He 
writes :— 

The career of Lord Stanley did not afterwards bear out 

the expectations that were originally formed of him. He 
roved to be methodical, — cobaniehtionn, slow. He 
longed, perhaps, to that class of men about whom Goethe 
said, that if they could only once commit some extravagance 
we should have greater hopes of their future wisdom. He 
did not commit any extravagance; he remained careful, 
1 and slow. But at the time when he accepted tho 
ndian Secretaryship it was still hoped that he would, to use 
a homely expression, warm to his work, and on both sides of 
the political contest people looked to him as a new and a 
~ figure in Conservative politics. He was not an orator ; 
e had nothing whatever of the orator in language or in 
temperament. His manner was ineffective ; his delivery was 
decidedly bad. But his words carried weight with them, and 
even his commonplaces were received by some of his party as 
the!utterances ofan oracle. There were men among the Conser 
vatives of the back benches who secretly hoped that in this wise 
young man was the upcoming statesman who was to deliver 
the party from the thraldom of eccentric genius, and of an 
eloquence, which, however brilliantly it fought their battles, 
seemed to them hardly a respectable sort of gift to be 
employed in the service of gentlemanlike Tory principles. 
The Liberals were not without a hope that he might, some 
day, find himself driven by his concientiousness and 
unprejudiced intelligence into the ranks of avowed 
Liberalism. It was confidently predicted of him in a Liberal 
review two or three years after this time, that he would one 
day be found a prominent member of a Liberal Cabinet 
under the premiership of Mr. Gladstone. For the present, 
however, he is still the rising light—a somewhat cold and 
colourless light, indeed—of Conservatism. 


Surely, more weight might have been laid on 
Lord Derby’s non-Parliamentary speeches, if only 
a little to qualify what is here said. One of them 
on ‘ Thrift,” we remember to have read with 
delight and with surprise; it rises to real and un- 
affected eloquence, where Lord Derby, referring to 
savings-banks, likens their contributories to the 
coral-builders, and draws out his image in a truly 
imaginative and poetic manner. The truth is, it 
requires what we may, to use a favourite phrase of 
the late Sir Arthur Helps’, call Social Pressure,“ 
to bring the latent heat in Lord Derby's mind to 
the surface. The political view does not exhaust 
him, however cold and cautious it may appear ; had 
it not been so, Lord Derby had never ceased to be 
a Conservative ; he would still have been in the elo- 
quent and half-Macaulay-like words of Mr. M’Carthy 
“the rising lights somewhat cold and colour- 
less light, indeed—of Conservatism ;” and Mr. 
McCarthy would not have had to regret a sad slip 
both as to facts and to inferences from character. 
Staid caution might then have better sufficed him, 
even if also ‘‘ somewhat cold and colourless.” 

In contrast with the deliverance on Lord Derby, 
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take the following on Lord Macaulay, which is just 
as high-pitched as the other is low-pitched :— 


The closing days of the year weré made memorable by 
the death of Macaulay. He had been raised to the peerage, 
and had had some hopes of being able to take occasional 
— in the stately debates of the House of Lords. But bis 

ealth almost suddenly broke down, and his voice was never 
heard in the Upper Chamber. He died prematurely, having 
only entered on his sixtieth year. We have already studied 
the literary character of this most successful literary man. 
Macaulay had had, as he often said himself, a singularly 
happy life, although it was not without its severe losses and 
its griefs. His career was one of uninterrupted success. 
His books brought bim fame, influence, social position, and 
wealth, allat once. He never made a failure. The world 
only applauded one book more than the other, the second 
speech more than the first. Macaulay the essayist, 
Macaulay the historian, Macaulay the baliad-writer, 
Macaulay the Parliamentary orator, Macaulay the brilliant 
inexhaustible talker—he was alike, it might appear, 
sapreme in everything he chose to do or to attempt. After his 
death there came a natural reaction ; and the reaction, as is 
always the case, was inclined to go too far. People began to 
find out that Macaulay had done too many things; that he 
did not do anything as it might have been done; that he 
was too brilliant; that he was only brilliant; that he was 
not really brilliant at all, but only superficial and showy. 
The disparagement was more unjust by far than even tho 
extravagant estimate. Macaulay was not the paragon, the 
ninth wonder of the world, for which people once set him 
down; but he was, undoubtedly, a great literary man. He 
was also a man of singularly noble character. He was, in a 
literary sense, egotistic; that is to say, he thought and 
talked and wrote a great deal about his works and himself; 
but he was one of the most unselfish men that ever lived. 
He appears to have enjoyed advancement, success, fame, 
and money, only because these enabled him to give pleasure 
and support to the members of his family. He was attached 
to his family, especially to his sisters, with the tenderest 
affection. His real nature seems only to have thoroughly 
shone out when in their society. ere he was loving, 
sportive even to joyous froliesomeness; a glad schoolboy 
almost tothe very end. He was remarkably generous and 
charitable, even to strangers; his hand was almost always 
open; but he gave so unostentatiously that it was not until 
after his death half his kindly deeds became known. He 
had a spirit which was absolutely above any of the corrupt- 
ing temptations of money and rank. He was very poor at 
one time; and during his poverty he was beginning to make 
his reputation in the House of Commons. It is often said 
that a poor man feels nowhere so much out of place, 
nowhere so much at a disadvantage, nowhere ero 
much humiliated, as in the House of Commons. Macaulay 
felt nothing of the kind. He bore himself as easily 
aid steadfastly as though he had been the eldest son of a proud 
and wealthy family. It did not seem to have occurred to him, 
when he was poor, that money was lacking to the dignity of 
his intellect and his manhood; or when he was rich that 
money added to it. Certain defects of temper and manner, 
rather than of character, he had which caused men often to 
misunderstand him, and sometimes to dislike him. He was 
apt to be overbearing in tone, and to show himself a little 
too confident of his splendid gifts and acquirements; his 
marvellous memory, his varied reading, his overwhelming 
power of ment. He trampled on men’s prejudices too heed- 
l-ssly, was inclined to treat ignorance as if it were a crime, 
and to make dulness feel that it had cause to be ashamed 
of itself. Such defects as these are hardly worth mention- 
ing, and would not be mentioned here but that they serve 
to explain some of the misconceptions which were formed of 
Macaulay by many during his lifetime, and some of the 
— which he unconsciously created. Absolutely 
without literary affectation, undepressed by early poverty, 
unspoiled by later and almost unequalled success, he was an 
independent, quiet, self-relying man who, in all his noon of 
fame, found most happiness in the companionship ani 
the sympathy of those ho loved, and who, from first to last, 
was loved most tenderly by those who knew him best. 


But Mr. McCarthy's book, in spite of the few 
lapses in it which honesty compel us faithfully to 
indicate, is a valuable addition to historical litera- 
ture. He is always bright and clear; he makes 
dull questions interesting, and commonplace men 
and commonplace groups become p.cturesque under 
his hand. He has the knack of selection and 
arrangement. He can lay on a bit of enlivening 
colour most artistically, and without overdoing it. 
He has written a book which will be read. After all 
is said, that is the great test. We congratulate 
Mr. McCarthy on standing it so well. 


THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE.* 


THis work is exactly what it professes by its 
title to be. It is an introduction to the science of 
language. In some respects the science is yet to 
be formed, many fundamental points being still 
open to question; but the diversity of opinions 
points the direction which inquiry must take. 
In the preface Professor Sayce says, It has 
seemed to me that an Introduction should give a 
survey of the whole field to be explored, and not 
neglect any portion of it for the sake of litera 
unity or easy reading. There is a certain wor 
which must be done once for all, if the ground is 
to be cleared for future research and progress, and 
if well done need not be done again. The work is 
certainly not one which is likely to find as much 
favour with the general reader as the lectures of 
Max Müller, or the writings of Whitney. It 
is one for the student, and is also a review and a 
criticism of what previous writers have done. At 
the end of the volumes will be found eleven pages 
of ‘‘ selected lists of works for the student.“ 

The first chapter is historical. It is entitled 


— — — — — — 


jintroduetion to the Science of Language. By A. H. Sayce 
In Two Volumes. London; C.. Kegan Paul and Co. 


„Theories of Language, and contains the various 
explanations which men have supplied to them- 
selves of the wonderful power they in 
speech. The earliest attempts of which we have 
any knowledge are those found in the fragments of 
the Assyrian library of Sardanapalus. Next in 
order of time came the arians of India, and 
following them the Uosophical thinkers of 
Greece. Do words exist,” it was asked, by 
nature or by convention ? do the sounds which we 
utter exactly and necessarily represent things 
as they are in themselves, or are they merely the 
arbit marks and symbols conventionally assigned 
to the objects we observe, and the conceptions we 
form? This was the question that the greatest 
of the Greek thinkers attempted to solve; and the 
controversy it called forth divided Greek philo- 
sophy into two camps, and lies at the bottom of all 
its contributions to linguistic science.“ 

From Greeks we pass to Romans, amongst whom 
the science of Latin etymology was founded. Eve 
word had to be provided with a derivation. The 
method of doing this was ingenious and mislead- 
ing ; but it is one not wholly fallen into disuse 
even now, judging from a quotation from a book 
published only five years ago. The history of the 
various attempts at the formation of a grammar of 
speech, of accounting for the origin and growth of 
language from those times to our own is a useful, 
if a somewhat dreary one. It shows us how fatally 
wrong the human mind goes until it finds the true 
method. Tied down by arbitrary conditions and 
ungrounded assumptions, it was impossible for these 
earnest minds to go in the right direction. This 
seems pitiable enough, when we consider how many 
fruitless offorts must be spent before the hint is 
given us that our method is false. But it is simpl 
surprising that such a man as Dugald Stewart, 
“the Scotch philosopher of common-sense,” 
should have opposed himself to Sir W. Jones, who 
was the first to show that the languages of Greece 
and Rome have the same origin as the languages 
of the despised Hindu. In spite, however, of 
philosophy and common sense, the hint had been 
given and had been taken by men who knew what 
to do with it, and from that time a science of lan- 
guage became possible, and is now far on in 
its development. Our language contains no 
fuller and more detailed account of this develop- 
ment than the essay before us. It is exhaustive, 
and represents an enormous amount of reading and 
reflection. The conclusion to which Professor 
Sayce brings the reader of this and the following 
chapter, on the nature and science of language, is 
that great as the ery has been, the problems 
of speech that still await solution are many and 
important. There are yet six years wanting to 
complete the century which will have elapsed since 
Sir W. Jones communicated his great discovery to 
the Asiatic Society. 

The science of language has for its objects the 
determination of the roots out of which words are 
formed, the morphology and changes through which 
languages pass, the classification of languages by 
means of their genealogy or theirform. Whence 
came the root, what it is, or to what physical fact 
it finally corresponds, are not questions that fall 
within the scope of the science of language. Other 
sciences are necessary to explain what lies behind 
them, and gave rise to articulate speech. The phy- 
siology of speech is of fundamental importance in 
the science of language, and to understand the 
human organisation we must compare it with the 
organisms of lower animals. In an appendix to 
the chapter on phonology Professor Sayco has 
done this by means of a few plates showing the 
structure of the human organism and the relations 
of the tongue, teeth, and lips in the expression of 
various sounds. In this chapter the author sets 
forth his agreement with other eminent students of 
language in their demand for a phonetic spelling. 
The changes that he would make seem to us far too 
sweeping, and, for most practical purposes, unne- 
cessary. 

As Professor Max Müller, so Professor Sayco 
has applied the method of the theories of language 
to mythology. In his chapter on the theories of 
language he says :— 

The creation of a science of language has brought with it 
the creation of a science of comparative mythology, and a 
science of comparative religion. Language is at once the 
expression and the creator of thought, and the history of 
language is consequently the history of human thought. 
Now, mythology is a record of the way in which primitive 
man endeavoured to explain the phenomena of nature and 
his relation to the world, just as religion—that is, religion 
as crystallised in dogmas and systems—is a record of man’s 
attempt to represent his feelings and belief in relation to a 
higher power. The record can only be interpreted by the 
science of language ; it is only when we come to understand 
the meaning of the language of mythology that wo under- 
stand the meaning of mythology itself. 

This subject is treated in the second volume in a 
judicious manner, and with due regard to fact. 
After sketching the history of the explanations of 
mythology from Socrates to Grote, Professor Sayce 


applies the method employed in comparative philo- 


logy. Grote had shown that the mythical and 
the historical age are wide apart. He did not 
seek to explain mythology, nor did he attempt 
to create history out of it. The problem which 
the historian did not feel to be his the philologist 
has accepted and solved. The myth is now seen 
to be the child of words. It is a faded metaphor,” 
or a misunderstood epithet. Out of a number of 
examples of false explanation we select one. 2 
housekeeper in one of the large mansions of 
north used to point out a Canaletto to visitors 
with the remark that it was a candle - light picture, 
80 called because it could not be seen to best ad- 
vantage during the day.“ Misunderstanding of 
words will not alone account for myths; there is 
the epithetic stage of language, in which myth- 
making goes on, the — becoming the name of 
two or more objects. ith these objects are soon 
associated locality and time; “tho fairy- world to 
which it (the myth) belongs is yet a world, with 
a history and raphy of its own.“ After find- 
ing the genesis of the myth we proceed to com- 
pare myths together; the result is to find that 
they often run up into one typical original, as 
many words may be analysed into a single root. 
It is on this part of the subject that we have ven- 
tured to speak of Professor Sayce’s treatment as 
judicious and cautious. He shows that the rule 
respecting words holds true of myths—only those 
are to be compared ther which belong to the 
same family. To use his own illustration, the 
hare is accounted unclean by the Kafirs, just as 
it was by the Jews and the Britons; but for all 
that the belief must have fixed itself inde- 

ndently among each of the threo los. 

ut even when we compare together tho 
myths of allied races, we cannot be always suro 
that a common likeness involves a common origin. 
The solar ——— will not apply to all myths. 
William Tell may be the double of Palma-toki of 
Norway, and the English William Cloudeslie ; but 
it does not follow that his story is a solar myth. 
Goldziher, in his mythology among the Hebrews, 
reduced the theory to an sbsurdity. But, on the 
other hand, it is clearly applicable in certain cases. 
These are determined anguage. ‘Only when 
a scientific analysis of the proper names reveals 
their original character, may we compare two or 
more myths together within the same group of 
languages, and determine their primary form and 
significance. Herakles is a solar hero, not only 
because his life and labours are those 4 other solar 
heroes, but because his own name discloses his 
derivation from swara—the splendour of heaven.” 
The last chapter of this valuable work is devoted 
to the inquiry of the origin of language, and the 
relation of the science of language to ethnology, 
logic, and education. Speaking of the first, wo 
must be careful, we are told, “to dis- 
tinguish between the origin of the faculty 
of speech, and the origin of the exercise 
of it.” The one belongs to the province of 
biology, the other to history and to observation of 
infants and savages. This distinction, obvious 
as it is, is not always observed. Restricting atten- 
tion to the latter we may see how gradually the 
men acquired the power of expressing feelings and 
thoughts, in the same manner as a young child 
does. Gestures, clicks, interjectional cries, imita- 
tions of sounds in nature, these may be* supposed 
to be the origin of the communications of man with 
his fellows. Professor Sayce examines very 
minutely the bearing of this hypothesis in the age 
of speaking men on the earth, and of race. For 
these we must refer the reader to the work itself. 
The most practical part of this essay should be 
read by all who are engaged in teaching languages, 
and especially by those who make our grammars. 
The ordinary school instruction in grammar, with 
the text-books in use, is severely and justly con- 
demned. The absurdity of our parts of speech, 
and of making a word, instead of a sentence, the 
unit, is exposed; but we fear fruitlessly. The 
practice is widespread, and has the sanction of 
authority. 

Language (says Professor Sayce) is no artificial pro- 
duct, contained in books and dictionaries, and governed by 
the strict rules of impersonal grammarians. It is the 
living expression of the mind and spirit of a people, ever 
changing and shifting, whose sole standard of correctness is 
custom and the common usage of the community... . 
Language, like nature, is ever changing, but its changes 
take place in accordance with fixed, inviolable law. ‘There 
is nothing arbitrary and capricious about them. They are 
the result of certain uniform sequences which we generalise 
and sum up under the name of scientific laws. 

In calling our readers’ attention to these volumes, 
we are sure of receiving the thanks of all who take 
an interest in philological studies; and also that the 
welfare of education will be promoted by the know- 
ledge of their contents. 


The Temperance Bib]: Commentary, by Dr. Legs and Mr. 
Dawson Burns (S. W. Partridge and Co.), has reached a 
fifth edition, and now extends to more than 500 pages. 
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MR. GEORGE SMITH ON GIPSY LIFE.“ 


Ir is not given to every man to distinguish himself 
in various ways, and it has not been given to Mr. 
George Smith to earn distinction in literary art. 
The work before us is loosely put together, contains 
repetitions upon repetitions, and, for the most part, 
is a very confused jumble. Yet, notwithstanding 
this, it is a work of extreme value, and one which 
will produce a profound impression upon the reader. 
Its materials are both original and copious. The 
author has a direct aim, and pursues it with great 
intelligence, earnestness, and force. ‘And the aim 
is a good one—benevolent in character, as it would 
be sure to be—and marked by great practical 
wisdom. | 

Mr. George Smith says that it is not the object 
of his book to attempt to ‘‘ clear up and settle the 


question as to the origin of the Gipsies ; but we. 


should~haye imagined,’ if he had not said this, and 
after reading his Work, that it was one of his prin- 
cipal objects. Putting together the earlier pages, 
and the remarks interspersed here, there, and 
everywhere, perhaps a fourth of the whole work is 
devoted to this subject. It was worth doing, but 
why should the intention of doing it be so formally 
disavowed ? The author has collected a great deal 
of information upon this subject—nothing new, but 
wide in its range—and, we think, makes clearer 
what has always been more or less clear, that the 
Gipsies originally came from Northern Hindostan, 
and, most probably, from a particular tribe there. 
There being little doubt about that, it is not neces- 
sary to put the evidence which Mr. Smith has 
brought together before the reader ; and, besides, if 
we were to do so, we should simply divert attention 
from the main object of this work, which is the 
reformation by law of the Gipsy tribe in this 
country. 

Now, it would probably puzzle any reader to 
trace to their origin the somewhat romantic senti- 
ments with which he may have hitherto looked 
upon the Gipsies, or the singular curiosity he may 
have felt concerning their character and their 
manners. Perhaps a good deal of this has been 
owing to the tales of ignorant and superstitious 
servants, which, told to him wher a child, have 
left an indefinable but abiding impression upon the 
mind. That impressicn has been, we may take 
for granted, a false one. There is nothing re- 
markable and nothing wonderful about the Gipsies. 
They are simply the dirtiest, laziest, filthiest, and 
the most unspeakably immoral set of vagabonds 
upon the face of the earth. Being that, 
as Mr. Smith—who, a great philanthropist, 
is always a practical and never a sentimental 
one—abundantly proves, they are nothing but 
a social nuisance. Mr. Smith has no idea 
of“ putting them down,“ but he has a very good 
idea of so dealing with them that they may be con- 
siderably changed for the better. The most curious 
thing in connection with this is, as the author has 
abundantly ascertained, that the Gipsies them- 
selves welcome his proposals for their reformation. 
Ordinarily, there is nothing to which people so much 
object as being done good to.“ If, unwarily and 
unwisely, you announce that to be your intention, 
you are first looked at with suspicion, then with 
dislike, and lastly with aversion. But the Gipsies, 
apparently have—unless they have deceived our 
sagacious author, which is not altogether likely— 
no objection whatever to being improved. If, how- 
ever, they had, it would not make any difference, 
for Mr. Smith is as determined to improve them as 
he was the brickmakers and the canal-boat people. 

Mr. Smith estimates that there may be some 
20,000 Gipsies in England. He says :— 

At a pretty good rough estimate I reckon there are at 
least from 15,000 to 20,000 Gipsies in the United Kingdom. 
Apart from London, if I may take ten of the Midland 
counties as a fair average, there are close upon 3,000 Gipsy 
families living in tents and vans in the by-lanes, and at- 
tending fairs, shows, &c. ; and, providing there are only man, 
wife, and four children connected with each of the charmless, 
cheerless, wretched abodes called domiciles, this would show 
us 18,000; and judging from my own inquiries and obser- 
vation, and also from the reliable statements of others who 
have mixed among them, there are not less than 2,000 on 
the outskirts of London in various nooks, corners, and 
patches of open spaces. Thus it will be seen, according to 
this statement, we shall have 1,000 Gipsies for every 
1,750,000 of the inhabitants in our London; and this 
proportion will be fully borne out throughout the rest of the 
country; so, taking either the Midland counties or London 
as an average, we arrive at pretty much the same number 
1. 6., 15,000 to 20,000 in our midst, and moving about from 
place to place. Upon Leicester Race Course, at the last 
races, I counted upwards of ninety tents, vans, and shows; 
connected with each there would be an average of man, 
woman, and three children. A considerable number of 
Gipsies would also be at Nottingham, for the Goose Fair was 
on about the same time. One gentleman tells me that he 


has seen as many as 5,000 Gipsies collected th 
time in the Nort of England — 


Of this 20,000, 19,500 cannot read a sentence or write a 
letter. The highest state of their education is to make 
crosses, signs, and symbols, and to ask people to tell them 

„ Gipsy Life: Being an Account of Our Gipsies and their 


Children, 40. By George Smith, of Coaly Haughton 
and Co. 


the names of the streets, and read the mileposts for them. 
The full value of money they know perfectly well. Out of 
this 20,000 there will be 8,000 children of school age loiter- 
ing about the tents and camps, and not lea a single 
letter in the alphabet. The others mostly will you that 
they have “ finished their education,” and when questioned 
on the point and asked to put three letters together, you 
put them into a corner, and are as dumb as mutes. Of 
the whole number of Gipsy children probably a few hun- 
drens might be attending Sunday-schools, and picking up a 
few crumbs of education in thisway. Then,again, we have 
some 1,500 to 2,000 families of our own countrymen travel- 
— about the country with their families selling hardware 
and other goods, from Manchester, Sheffield, Birmingham, 
Leeds, Leicester, the Staffordshire ies, and other 
manufacturing towns, from London, Liv 1, Nottingham, 
and other places, the children running wild and forgetting 
in the summer, as a show-woman told me, the little education 
they receive in the winter. 


Ovr author sketches his subjects in all condi- 
tions. There are a few who have and who bear a 
high character, thoroughly Christian gipsies, and as 


respectable as it is possible to be; but the majority 


are unmitigated scamps. As Mr. Smith said, at the 
recent Social Science Congress, in his paper, which 
we are glad to see reprinted here :— 


Some few Gipsies who have arrived at what they consider 
the highest state of a respectable and civilised life, reside in 
houses which, in 99 cases out of 100, are in the lowest and 
most d of the towns, among the scum and off- 
scouring of all nations, and like locusts they leave a blight 
behind them wherever they have been. Others have their 
tents and vans, and there are many others who have tents 
only. A tent as a rule is about 7ft. Gin. wide, 16ft. long, and 4ft. 
6in. high at the top. They are covered with pieces of old 
cloth, sacking, &c., to keep the rain and snow out; the 
opening to w the Gipsies to go in and out of their tent is 
cov with a kind coverlet. The fire by which they 
cook their meals is placed in a kind of tin bucket pierced 
with holes, and stands on the damp ground. Some of the 
smoke or - —~ arising from by — _ — — pg 
way through an opening at the top of the tent abou 
in —. The oleae sat of the smoke helps to keep their 
faces and hands the proper Gipsy colour. Their con- 
sist of a layer of straw upon the damp ground, covered with 
a sack or sheet, as the case may be. An old soapbox or 
tea-chest serves as a chest of drawers, drawing-room table, 
and clothes-box. In these places children are born, live, and 
die ; men, women, grown-up sons and daughters, lie huddled 
together in such a state as would shock the modesty of 
South African savages, to whom we send missionaries to 
show them the blessings of Christianity. As in other cases 
where idleness and filth abounds, what little washing they 
do is generally done on the Saturday afternoons; but this 
is a business they do not indulge in too often. They are not 
overdone with cooking — and the knives and forks 
they principally use are of the kind Adam used, and 
sensitive when — to —1 water. 45 — os — 
and do their washing squat upon the ground like tailors 
and Zulus. Lying, 2 thieving, cheating, and every 
other abominable, low, cunning craft that ignorance and 
idleness can devise, they practise. In some instances these 
things are carried out to such a pitch as to render them 
more like imbeciles than human — endowed with reason. 
Chair-mending, tinkering, and hawking are in many in- 
stances used only as a blind; while the women and chil - 
dren go about the country begging and fortune-telling, bring- 
ing to their heathenish tents sufficient to keep the family. 
The poor women are the slaves and tools for the whole 
family, and can be seen very often with a child upon their 
backs, another in their arms, and a heavily-laden basket by 
their side. „ the shoulders of the women reste the 
—— — providing for the herds of ditch-dwelling 
heathens. y of the women enjoy their short pipes quite 
as much as the men. 

Judging from the conversations I have had with the 
Gipsies in various parts of the country. not more than half 
living as men and wives are married. No form or ceremony 
has been gone through, not even “ jumping the broomstick,” 
as has been of them; and taking the words of a 
respectable Gi woman, they go together, take each 
other’s words, there is an end of it.“ I am also assured 
by Levi Boswell, a real respectable Gipsy, and a Mrs. East- 
wood, a Christian woman and a Gipsy, who preaches occa- 
sionally, that not half the Gipsies who are living as men and 
wives are married. 


There are further revelations in this book 
which we would rather not quote, and there are 
some extremely graphic descriptions and good 
anecdotes ; but, as a whole, it leaves a painful im- 
pression upon the reader, an impression relieved 
only by the simple and courageous faith of the 
writer, that these people are capable of elevation. 

And now for Mr. Smith’s remedy. It is due to 
him to quote it in his own words :— 


First,—I would have all moveable or temporary habita- 
tions, used as dwellings, registered, numbered, and the 
name and address of the owner or occupier painted in a 
prominent place on the outside, i. e., on all tents, Gipsy vans, 
auctioneers’ vans, showmen’s vans, and like places, and 
under proper sauitary ments ina manner analogous 
to the Canal Boats Act of 1877. 

Second,—Not less than one hundred cubic feet of space 
for each female above the age of twelve, and each male 
above the age of fourteen ; and not less than fifty cubic feet 
of space for each female young person under the age of 
twelve, and for each male under the age of fourteen. 

Third,—No male above the of fourteen, and no female 
above the age of twelve, should be allowed to sleep in the 
same tent or van as man and wife, unless separate rr 
accommodation be vided for each male of the 
— for : — on San og of Cueva and also 
wit regard for partitions and suitable ventilation. 

a ey istration certificate to be obtained, renew- 
able at any of the offices of the Urban or Rural Sanitary 


authorities throughout the country, for which the owner or 
occupier of the tent or van should pay the sum of ten shil- 
lings annually, commencing on the 
ear. 
Fifth,—The compulsory attendance at school of all 
or unrate- 
lementary 


ret of January in each 


travelling children, or others living in tempo 
2 2— up to the ge required by the 


— ogee Acts, which attendance — * be 1 = 
t about by means of a sc pass- „in 
—— names, ages, and grade could be entered, and 
which pass- book could be made applicable to children living 
and working on canal-boats, and also to other wandering 
children. The book to be easily procurable at any 
bookseller’s for sum of one shilling. 

Sixth,—The travelling children should be at liberty to 
go to either national, British, Board, or other schools, under 
the man tof a r schoolmaster, and 
which schoolmaster should sign the children’s pass-book, 
pen y bw number of times the children had attended 
school ing their temporary stay. 

Seventh,—The cost for the education of these — 
children should be paid by the guardians of the poor out o 
the poor-rates, a — 4 account being kept by the school- 
master, and deliv to the parochial authorities quarterly. 

Eighth,—Power to be given to any properly-qualified 
sanitary officer, School visitor or ins , to enter 
the tents, vans, canal-boats, or other moveable or temporary 
habitations, at any time, or in any place, and detain, if 
necessary, for the purpose of seeing that the law was being 
properly carried out; and any one obstructing such officer 
in his duty, and not carrying out the law, to be subject to 
a fine or imprisonment for each offence. 

Ninth,—It would be well if arrangements could be made 
with lords of manors, the Government, or others who are 
owners of waste lands, to grant those Gipsies who are with- 
out vans, and living in tents only, prior to the Act coming 
into force, a long lease at a nominal rent of, say, half an 
acre or an acre of land, for ninety-nine years, on purpose to 
encourage them to settle down to the cultivation of it, and 
to take to honest industry—as many of them are prepared 
to do 

Our author expresses the opinion that if a law 
were passed embodying these suggestions, that in 
fifty years there would not be an uneducated 
Gipsy in our midst.” Certainly other means have 
been tried with these pa and have utterly 
failed. Laws of the most inhuman character have 
been passed for their repression, laws which were 
operative through several generations, and they as 
utterly failed,as they deserved to fail. Missions 
seem to have been attended with the same result ; 
and Mr. Smith unhesitatingly expresses his con- 
viction that the Gipsy must be civilised before he 
can be made religious, and that the agency of the 
State alone is able to accomplish that. We are not 
much of believers in the efficiency of State agency 
in such matters, but as it is desirable that some- 
thing should be done, it would probably be well to 
adopt Mr. Smith's plan. 

e should add that this work is enriched by a 
large number of most effective illustrations taken 
from the Illustrated London News and the Graphic 
newspapers, whose artists have accompanied the 


author in some of his expeditions. 


MISS BETHAM-EDWARDS’ “ LIFE QUEST.“ 


Miss BetHamM-Epwarps has here written a story 
which Nathaniel Hawthorne might have been proud 
to acknowledge. She manages to maintain from first 
to last the fullest sense of reality, while she is illustrat- 
ing a great problem, bearing closely on the influence of 
art and of scientific curiosity, upon life and on themes 
very intimately associated with these. Her characters 
(who are used with a purpose, which, however, is never 
allowed to become too obtrusive) are kept clear before 
the imagination, and through all the misunderstandings 
and — onal separations which form so touching and 
essential a of the narrative, they remain true to 
themselves, and thus attest the insight and creative skill 
of the author. They never pass into mere allegorical or 
illustrative figures, as is the tendency in this style of 
fiction, but become more and more real to us as we follow 
them from point.to point. And Miss Edwards never 
lacks the qualifying outside element, which in her hands 
does so much to aid verisimilitude. The very outset of 
the story is a masterpiece of skill in this respect. The 
little French watering-place, at length left to itself and 
peace with the flight ob the crowd of summer visitors ; 
the curiosity of the inhabitants over the three peculiar 

res who refuse to become “ birds of and to 
take their flight, like the rest; the viait of the Mayor 
and the repressed eagerness of those who wait at home 
for his report—all this is pictured with the most 
werful and yet the most unaffected touches. A few 
nts give us an effective silhouette of Dr. Norland,—so 
absent, so ambitious, so self-conscious, and yet so 
generous with it all, and so devoted to his science; and 
of the two e which he has with him— Nella, his 
girl-wife, and his adopted son Felix. We are soon 
seized with a presentiment of the complications that 
seem almost inevitable, and would certainly issue in 
pure pain and disaster were it not for the high ideal 
of womanhood and truth which Miss Betham-Edwards 
has depicted so faithfully in Nella. In these days, 
when the cynical and depreciatory view of women’s 
character has such scope as to be served in the best 
domestic magazines, such fiction as this is to be warmly 
welcomed, and that not only for its artistic delicac 
and sustained beauty, but for the moral atmosphere an 
high which have been so happily reconciled 
with it. The pictures of their days of music-lessons 
and study, when Nella and Felix were separated from 
Dr. Norland through that grievous misunderstanding, 


and when the way seemed open to a ical close, is 
inimitable. Nella's purity and devotion to her earliest 
duty is the golden thread which preserves all from wrong; 


and the skilfulness no less than the sincerity of the author 
are seen init. The ee tag as Dr. Norlandconceived 
it, of his discoveries by Felix, is made use of in several 
ways, and the whole is carried to a high point of interest 


* Forestalled or, The Life Quest. By M. Betham-Edwards, 
Author of Kitty. Dr. Jacob, &., &c. In Two Vols. 
Hurst and Blackett. 
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before Dr. Norland and his girl-wife are reconciled, and 

once more parted from each other. There is none of 

the common poetic justice in the book, and yet all 

seems reconciled and completed in it. The reader can 

judge, perhaps, from this concluding passage, of the 

= that obtains throughout, and becomes triumphant 
ere :— 


The faithful wife, whose after-career was dedicated to her 
husband’s greatness [she had been left in charge to work 
out some of his t scientific ideas], and to the truths for 
which he had lived, soon became as indifferent as Felix to 
what once seemed the paramount interest of their lives. 
The more Nella came to understand Norland in his writings, 
the more assured she felt of his fame, and, perhaps—for the 
brilliant young musician was not without the vanity that 
— ambition — Felix felt the same concerning him- 
8. 

For years the two remained apart, Nella passionately 
craving to live in Norland’s memory only, Felix urging her 
to live somewhat for herself, and a little for him. 

“ Ah,” he would say, again and again, “I have the old 
plaint to make, but you do not hear it; you do not take in 
my meaning. No one, I think, can tell what another's life 
is to himself; you, least of all, can judge mine. I never 
told you; you never cared to find out what bitter disappoint- 
ment I also felt at being forestalled when Norland made 

ou his bride.” And again and again Nella would shake 
er head,and reply that she had no joy to give, and 
that her hopes were buried in Norland’s grave. 

But Felix hoped on, the tenacity of his affection saving 
him from the spiritual shipwreck often brought about by too 
much of worldly success. 


PICTURE-GALLERIES OF EUROPE.“ 


WE noticed this handbook with particular commen- 
dation when the first edition was published. It was 
said of Goethe that he never undertook anythin 
without finishing it; and certainly it can be said o 
Miss Thompson that she has thorough!y finished what 
she began some years ago. Whena second edition of 
the book was called for, Miss Thompson “ determined 
at once to revisit the principal continental galleries, so 
as to embody in the new work any changes and addi- 
tions recently made.” And she adds: — During the 
last year these have been unusually important. For 
example, the Brera at Milan has been recatalogued, the 
— have been numbered afresh, new space has 

n obtained, and positions have been altered, so that 
some works are brought to light which were barely 
visible before. The Museum at Naples has been sim- 
larly rearranged, so has the lery at Parma, while 
some changes have been made in the Vatican collection, 
and the pictures there are no longer distinguished by 
numbers, as heretofore. An important portion of the 
collection in the Venetian Academy has been re-cata- 
logued, and a new issue, with altered numbers, has 
ap also of the catalogue to the Italian and — 
Schools in the Louvre.“ At Cassel, at Lucca, at Bruns- 
wick, and other places, similar changes have been made; 
and the collections at Live , Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow had to be added. For the third edition the 
galleries at Vienna were personally visited, as well as 
the famous Esterhazy collection now at Buda-Pesth, 
not included in the first edition. This style of indica- 
tion gives but the vaguest impression of the care and 
labour expended on this book. It is not only exact so 
far as it goes, but as exhaustive as any such book can 
be. Methodical as to its arrangement, no necessary 
detail omitted, it is a model hand-book in every respect 
for its purpose. With this book in his hand, the tourist, 
however slightly acquainted before with painters and 
pe, will find the whole field so ably laid open to 
1im that he only needs to observe and enjoy. And we 
should not omit to note that some of the passages in 
the historical chapters are marked at once by great 
discernment and dignity. This, for example, on II 
Moretto is very expressive, and it is but a fair sample :— 


He was not a Venetian by birth, but studied first under 
Titian, and subsequently became a follower of Raphael. 
Partly, perhaps, from combination of these two influences, 
Moretto formed a style of his own, the characteristics of 
which are very distinct. Thus, we generally find in his 
works that the glowing Venetian colour is exchanged for a 
tender silver-grey tone; although there are a few exvep- 
tional examples which possess the golden hues of the Vene- 
tian school, Moretto was chiefly celebrated for his altar 
pieces, most uf which are still preserved in his native city 
of Brescia, which should be visited in order to appreciate 
them rightly. There are no less than three examples in the 
Church of 8. M. delle Grazio there, the finest of which is a 
Madonna and three saints. 


The little outline engravings of famous pictures do 
much to aid in identification and comparison, and no 
doubt after the Museums have been visited, and the 
pictures studied, will serve gratefully to recall to the 
memory their most characteristic and attractive 
features. 


The Flower of the Flock, by Mrs. ELLxN Ross * Mullan), 
is the title of a tenderly-told story of youthful genius and 
piety, that will excite not only personal, but spiritual, sym- 
pathy. But how is it that writers for the young will give 
their most pious characters disease of the spine, or make 
them otherwise cripples? Only a few weeks ago we had to 
review another tale in which the good boy was, of course, a 
cripple. 

” Tom: A Story for Little Kittens, by Mrs. James 
Martin (William Mullan), is a fresh and lively narrative of 
incidents in the life of a cat. Mrs. Martin has a light pen, 
and tells her story in a manner that will charm “ little 
kittens.“ 

The Jesus of the Evangelists, by the Rev. C. A. Row, M.A. 
(F. Norgate), is written mainly to vindicate the historical 
character of the Saviour, and to show His Divine mission. 
This is a second edition. The work is of unquestionable 
ability, but it has the fatal fault of a dry style. 


* A Handbook to the Public Picture-Galleries of Europe. 
With a brief sketch of the History of the Various Schools of 
Painting, from the thirteenth century to the eighteenth, 
inclusive. By Kate Thompson. Third Edition, with Illustra- 
tions. Macmillan and Co. 


Dr. S. Green has published, through the Sunday school 
Union, Notes from Lectures on the Gospel History. he pre- 
sent part ranges from the birth of Christ to the close of His 
ministry in Galilee. They are widely comprehensive, and 
are the result of both large and exact learning. 

Sermons: Doctrinal and Practical, by Dr. Dix, Trinity 
Church, New York (R. D. Dickinson), are specimers of 
the most cultured preaching in America; but they have no 
particular characteristics. “Old Trinity” would hardly 
tolerate aman who would go out of the groove. 


THE NEW BURIALS ACT. 


Tue Tyldesley Burial Board had before them at their 
meeting on Monday afternoon the question of the refusal of 
the vicar, the Rev. George Ric to inter a body in the 
consecrated portion of the — ae the grave for which 
had been dug by the registrar of the cemetery, instead of 
the sexton of the parish-church. The board had previously 

iven notice to the sexton that he would not be allowed to 
do this work unless he agreed to the charges made by the 
board, and sanctioned by the Secretary of State. The 
vicar, taking the sexton’s part, refused to officiate, and it 
was not until a Nonconformist clergyman had been asked 
to perform the service that the vicar allowed his curate to 
read the prayers for the dead. The vicar wrote to the 
board to this effect, and stated that the trespass on the 
sexton’s rights would involve legal proceedings. After a 

rotracted sitting, in which a bill from the sexton for 12s. 
or work done by another was considered, the clerk was in- 
structed to reply to the vicar to the effect that any pro- 
ceedings taken would be defended,and that it appeared strange 
their own registrar should be charged with trespassing on 
land they themselves had bought and still held on behalf of 
the ratepayers. 

The service conducted in a Cornish churchyard by a 
Nonconformist minister took place on Monday, at the parish 
church of Helston, of which the Rev. J. S. Tyacke is vicar. 
The 1 minister was the Rev. Joshua Sobey, a 
Baptist, and the deceased was a juvenile member of his con- 
gregation. The service was very simple in its character, 
consisting of ing portions of the Scriptures, a short ex- 


tempore prayer, ——. 4 a brief address. The 
friends wished that the funeral should take place on Sunday, 
but the vicar being absent, the curate in charge could not 

ive the necessary authority. Nine-tenths of the Cornish 
— are held on Sundays, which in mining districts is 
the only possible day on which friends can attend. The 
practical exclusion of Nonconformists’ funerals from church- 
yards on Sundays, unless the clergyman officiates, is there- 
fore a serious difficulty. 

The annual dinner of the Royal Ilsley Agricultural Asso- 
ciation took place on Monday, under the presidency of Mr. 
George Palmer, member for Reading, who is a ane yee 
prietor in that part of Berkshire. In proposing the of 
“The Bishop and Clergy,’’ the Chairman referred to the 
Burials Act as one which, in his opinion, would prove beneficial 
to the community at large. He did not believe that it would 
in any way whatever prove .detrimental to the bishop and 
clergy of this or any other diocese. He felt that in this 
country, where the instincts of the people, particularly in the 
rural parishes, inclined to the Established Church, every- 
thing that tended to promote kindly and harmonious feeling, 
and everything that removed whatever was calculated in the 
least degree to be a source of irritation, must increase rather 
than diminish the influence of the Established Church. He 
was a Nonconformist himself, but possessed property in 
several parishes, and felt a pleasure in working in the 
most perfect harmony with the clergy of those — He 
always considered it his duty > ie forward any good 
church work in the parishes with which he was identified. 
The vicar of East Ilsley, Dr. Hansell, in reply, observed that 
whatever might have been the sentiments of persons 
respecting the Burials Bill while it was under discussion, they 
should all remember that it had now become the law of the 
land. He, for one, felt very strongly that it was the bounden 
duty of the clergy of the Established Church to conform to 
it, not merely in a spirit of wretched obedience, but in a 
spirit of true loyalty. 

A funeral according to the rites and ceremonies of the 
Roman Catholic Church was on Thursday duly performed in 
the graveyard attached to St. Mark’s Protestant Church, 
New Swindon. 

Relative toa case of a similar kind the Northern Echo says: 
An amusing objection to the operation of the new Burials 
Act is reported from Egton. The Roman Catholic priest 
there, strong in his newly-acquired legal righta, buried one 
of his flock in the parish churchyard on Monday. His en- 
trance was protested against by the Vicar, not on the 
ground which he might have chosen, that he had nt ro- 
ceived the requisite legal notice, but on the curious plea 
that he had never been officially advised of the 1 of 
the Burials Act by His Grace the Archbishop of York. e 
Catholic priest produced a daily newspaper as evidence that 
the Act in question had received the Royal Assent, and 
although the Vicar did not capitulate, he submitted under 

rotest, and the Catholic Burial Service was proceeded with. 
The idea that a change in the law must be specially notified 
to all those concerned in its administration is a survival from 
an age in which daily newspapers were unknown, and it appro- 
priately lingers in many ye er te of the Establishment, 
where so many cobwebs and anachronisms await the broom 
of the reformer. The landlords have not been officially 
warned by the Lord-Lieutenant that their tenants have 
henceforth an inalienable right to shoot and trap ground 
game, but they have as much reason to expect such an inti- 
mation as the Vicar of Egton to look for a notification from 
his Diocesan of the passing of a law which was duly chroni- 
cled in all the newspapers. Fortunately, the good taste of 
the Vicar obviated a scene, and the transition from the old 
law to the new was effected at Egton without any scandal. 

At a meeting of the Warwickshire Conference of General 
Baptist Churches, held at Lombard-strect Chapel, Bir- 
mingham, on Monday, September 13th, the Rev. L. H. 
Parsons, of Leicester, presiding, it was proposed by the 
Rev. E. C. Pike, B.A., of Birmingham, seconded by Mr. 
Bull, of Walsall, and resolved:—“ That the attention 
of the conference has been called to a report in to-day’s 
paper of afuneral service in the churchyard at Nether- 
ton, from which it appears that the vicar of Netherton 

ve oy ae to the v. W. Millington to officiate at a 
yurial in the said churchyard on Sunday afternoon, and 
afterwards attempted to withdraw it; that the curate 
accordingly read the burial service of the Church of England 
at the grave,and on Mr. Millington subsequently proceed- 
ing to read aservice, forbade him todo so. The members of 


this conference therefore beg to express their sympathy with 
their brother Millington in the action he took; regret the 
folly, and, as they believe, the illegal procedure of officials of 
the Established Church in causing an unseemly and painful 
incident in the churchyard; and they further cherish the 
strong hope that erelong every vestige of an ccclesiastical 
— which causes a serious schism in this free nation 
may be swept away by the establishment of perfect religious 
equality before the law.“ 

The Church Times, the Ritualistic organ, gives the follow- 
ing advice to the cl as to the working of the Burials 
Act, which is probably dictated rather by ill temper than 
by any expectation that its advice will be followed :—It is to 
be observed that the Act does not in any degree extend 
oxisting rights of burial—it simply allows those who have 
the legal right of interment in consecrated ground to be in- 
terred there with a service different from that which 
hitherto has alone been lawful. Hence, if there are persons 
who imagine that they can bury their dead where and how 
they please, they will find themselves curiously disappointed. 
Moreover, the right of the parson to select the site of the 
grave remains intact; and therefore where a churchyard 
cannot be closed, because it is not full, the best thing to do 
will be to set apart some corner—some Potter's Field, as it 
were—to bury strangers in; and leave Nonconformists of 
the parish to keep it in good order, or abandon it to the 
docks and nettles, as they may think fit. The parson also 
retains his right to regulate tombstones and inscriptions ; 
but, unless something very offensive is contemplated, he had 
better not interfere with the Nonconformist plot. This 
arrangement is not suggested with any idea of treating Dis- 
senters with op rium, but as being the only table 
arrangement. rate cannot now be levied for 4— 
the whole churchyard in order; and if Dissenters are to 
force their way in as of right, it is fair that they should 
look after their own portion. 

The Pall Mall Gazette remarks :—The irritation of the 
clergy against the Burials Act seems to be increasing instead 
of diminishing. Wednesday's Guardian contains a page of 
correspondence on this subject, and most of the letters 
breathe the same spirit of gnger, diagust, and defiance of 
the law. One gentleman who uses the strange signature of 
“A bleeding donor of land added to a churchyard,’ com- 
plains that at such a moment of trial the clergy should be 
asked to listen to any counsel, however wholesome. No- 
thing would suit the occasion, it seems, but weeping and 
wailing and gnashing of teeth. Many of the correspondents 
are furious with Mr. Osborne Morgan for saying that the re- 
gistration of burials is one of the most important duties a 
clergyman has to orm, and that no power on 
earth can induce them to register Nonconformist inter- 
ments. Others pledge themselves not to use the burial 
office for — thout the communion of the Church, or 
dying guilty of grievous crime. Most of the writers seem to 
be country clergymen, wholly nt of the spirit of the 
times in which they live. If they wish to play into the 
hands of the enemies of ecclesiastical privilege they cannot 
do better than proclaim their intention of breaking the law 
and insulting the consciences of th se whose title to the 
rights of the churchyard is now as good as their own. We 
ought to add that the Guardian itself by no means assents 
to these most ill-considered counsels. 

The following curious letter, signe 1 M. P., appears in the 
Bucks Herald :—On Friday, the 3rd of September (a ver 
black Friday for the Church of England) the Burials Bill 
passed the House of Lords, and so was practically made a 
statute of the realm. This was a very ominous anniversary 
both for the Church and the House of Lords, as it was the 
birthday of Oliver Cromwell, and also the anniversary of his 
“crowning mercies,” the battles of Dunbar and Worcester, 
which enabled him to overturn the Church, the 
House of Lords, and the Monarchy, and to seize 
the supreme power in the three kingdoms. No one 
can watch the course of present events without seeing 
how closely our times resemble those of Charles I. 
I have no doubt that the Burials Bill will prove 
the burial both of the Charch of England and of the House 
of Lords, unless Churchmen at once combine to oppose it. 
The English Church Union, the Church Association, and 
the Church Defence Institution have been weighed in the 
balances and found wanting. A new organisation is required, 
from which all Members of Parliament should be excluded. 
In the meantime the clergy should bury as usual; any other 
course would only be playing into the ds of the enemy. 


Tue Rrvat Coneresses.—T wo rival Congresses of German 
Catholics have just pitched their camps in the Grand Duchy 
of Baden. The German Roman Catholic Associations have 
been holding their annual gathering in Constance, and the 
Old Oatholic Congress has met at the same time in Baden- 
Baden. The Roman Catholic Assembly, it has been keenly 
observed, was conspicuously genteel; it consisted almost 
wholly of clergy, nobles, members of the Re class of 
Society ; the people were very feebly represented. The city 
of John Huss and of the famous reforming Council paid 
small attention to the ecclesiastical gathering within ita 
walls. Professor Michelis, the doughty controversialist, left 
Baden-Baden for Constance, and challenged the Roman 
Catholic divines to meet him in open debate upon the ques- 
tion of Papal egy re The challenge, naturally enough, 
was pot accepted, At the Old Catholic Congress tn Baden- 
Baden, Bishop Reinkens dwelt upon the necessity of 
emphasising fact that Love is the first and great 
commandment of Christendom.” His address, which 
was received with great —— urged upon the 
Old Catholics the duty of tolerance, charity, and open- 
heartedness towards Christians of other confessions, and «a 
cultivation of the liberal temper of the Primitive Church. 
On Sunday Professor Michelis preached at Constance in the 
Augustinian Church to a crowded assembly, He dwelt 
upon the historical ificance of that city as the seat of 
the Great Council. The Council, he observed, had two 
aspects—a Christian and an anti-Christian one. In the 
first character it honestly aimed at the reformation of 
the whole Cuhrch; it de three Popes, and proclaimed 
the Old Catholic principle that the Church in its totality, 
the whole Christian le, is a higher authority than the 
clergy and the Pope. Its members began to restore order 
and law in the Church, according to their light. But they 
shared the prejudices of their time. As a make-weight to 
their condemnation and deposition of the Roman Pontiffs, 
they condemned and burned John Huss as a heretic. 
„We,“ said the eloquent scholar and theologian, “claim to 
follow the Council of Constance in its positive, reformatory, 
anti-Papal character. We leave it to the Ultramontanes 
to follow the Council in its heretic-burning zeal.” — Echo. 
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CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 
AUTUMNAL MEETINGS, 1880. 
CHAIRMAN, REV. PRINCIPAL NEWTH, M. A., D.D. 


The AUTUMNAL MEETINGS of the Union will be 
held in BIRMINGHAM on the lith of OOTOBER 


and four following days. 


GENERAL PROGRAMME. 


MONDAY, October llth. 
ANNUAL SERMON in CARR’S.LANE CHAPEL, at 7 pm, by 
the Rev. E. R. CONDER, M.A, 
(On behalf of the Church Aid and Home Missionary Society.) 
TUESDAY, October 12th. 
in CARR’S.LANE CHAPEL, at 9.9 a.m. 
CHAIRMAN'S ADDRESS. 
ppoin Committee. 
Paper by the Rev. J. Kennedy, M. A., D. D.—“ The unity of . 
adopted for ae it subservient to 
Congregational Church 


on — Ute. (Discus- 
sion to follow , 
Paper by the Rev. 8. Barrett, B. A. The duty of di- 
personal dealing with men in to state.” 
the Rev. Vay n wt Le pe ee > 
of the tone in to us belief w pervades much of 


(thew Papers fb tates 22 —— both to follow 
n on . 
8 RNOON SESSION, at 3.90 p.m., in STEELHOUSE-LAN 
MAN FERENCE on “ The Best w of Promoting L in 
connection with Churches.” Ghelrnen, 1 
EVENING NGA PUBLic MEETING in the TOWN HALL, 
at 6.30 p.m., in the interests of kg and Foreign M 
Chairman, Honey Weight, 1 + ee ne Rev. R. W. 
Moa (Paris), Varnier ( na, Sicily), and Rev. 8. McFarlane 
— 


WEDNESDAY, Ootober 13th. 


Assembly in CARR'S LANE CHAPEL, at 10 a.m, 
Introdaction of Delegates from 


the celebration of the Jubi- 
year 1881-82, and anxious to —— Se 
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Report of Reform Committee b 
Resolations on Public Questions an may 


Committee. 
AFrERNOON— At STEELHOUSE-LANE CHAPEL, at 3.90— 
COUNCIL of Church Aid and Home Missionary Society. 


Evening Meetings. 
1. SERVICE FOR THE YOUNG in the TOWN HALT. at 6.90—Chair. 
Sir CHARLES KEED, MF. ADDRESSES by the Revs. 
J. k. Hollowell and Dr. A. McAusiane. 
2. SERMON at HIGHBURY (Rev. G. Leach) by the Rev. Jackson 


Wray, at 7.30. 
8. sEAMON at ASTON (Rev. J. H. Toms) by the Rev. E. White, 
4 SERMON at SMETHWICK (Rev. 8. Lambrick) by the Rev. P. 


Colborne, . 
5. SERVICE at MOSELEY (Rev. T. Anthony, B.A.), at 7.90—AD. 
3 1 ve. Dr. Clemance ard J. Williamson, M.A. 

7 EVANGELISTIC n Es 85 Chay A. —— 

c 
Rev. W. F. B. A.), at 7.30-ADDRESSES by the Revs. 
. Balgarnie Ww. rossble, MA. LL.B. 
8, EVANGELISTIC SERVICE at SMALLHEATH (Rev. 8 
Allen), at 7.30—ADDRESSES by the Revs. G. D. Macgregor 


A. J. , 

9. 84 SERVICE at STEELHOUSE-LANE CHAPEL 

(Rev. E. Lawrence), at 7.30—ADDRESSES by the Revs. H. Simon 
and 8. Pearson, M.A. 

10, yy SERVICE at SALTLEY-ROAD CHAPEL 


Ingall), at 7.30.—-ADDRESSES by the Revs. R. H. 


vell and J. E. Flower, M.A. 
ll, EVANGELISTIC SERVICE at HANDSWORTH (Rev. R. Ann) 
at 7.90— ADDRESSES by the Revs, W. Cuthbertson, H. A., and 


P. W. Darnton, ‘ 
128. MEETING AT SOHO-HILL (Rev. W. F. Callaway), at 7.80—AD.- 
DRESSES by the Revs. K. Bruce, D.D., and J. A. Macfadyen, 


18. WELSH MEETING in the WELSH CHAPEL (Rev. J. Lowis). at 
7.90— ADDRESSES by the Revs. J. Ossian Davies, T. Rees, DD. 


THURSDAY, October 14th. 
N in CARR'S.LANE CHA at 10 a.m, 
SP a DEVOTIONAL SERVICE on the subject of the 


Conference on the 8. of the 
* on ae Churches. in 9 — and 
Short Papers, —1 oy — * . Andrew 
ES RyRy Ley ber Cananthienh, oma 
LT A A. (for the Agricul Districts). (Open Con- 


Official resolutions. 
AFPTERNOON— At 1 CHAPEL, at 3.0. Pas 


tors’ Fund. . 
MEETING—A PUBLIC MEETING at 
HALL in the interests of Home Work, at 6.30. following up the Com 
of , ADDRESSES by the Rev. Colmer B. Symes, 


FRIDAY, October 15th. 
ARIES’ BREAKFAST, at 9, at the GRAND HOTEL. A 


PUBLIC MEETING for Young Men TOWN HALL, at 6.30 

ALBE Dr. 

— ber gy * RT e ADDRESSES by the Revs. Dr. 

MEETINGS IN TOWNS OTSER THAN 
BIRMINGHAM. 


ADDRESSES by 


. rege . 
G, Thursday, at 745—ADDRESSES b 
Davison, Rev. James and T. . — 


N-LECTURE by Rev. J. d. Rogers, ‘on 
2 th Christ,” SPENCER StREEe CHAPEL, en Wan 
LSALL—EVANGELISTIC MEETING. Wednesday 
October—ADDRESSES by Revs. k. Bulmer and ( * — 5 
WARWICK—Evangelistic Meeting is being arranged. ” 
Members who propose to attend the m 
have not yet communicated with the Secre 
do so at once. 
Memoria] Hall, E.C., September 22, 1880. 


at Birmingham and 
on the subject should 
DER Hannay, 


Bvangelical Continental Society. 
URGENT APPEAL. 


HE Socioty’s financial year closed on the 13th of May 
To — this hoa 4 and to enable the Society to carry on 

remove 
and extend i epenations, the Committee appeal for help to their frien le 
thoughout the'country, and expectlly to wuch as have lately been 
of religious liberty mdition of things in France, the erde from the 
Romish Church, LEE Selben of mission w on the Conti- 
nent a matter of vast moment. 

Donations and Subscriptions will be thankfully received by 

R. 8. 22 Secretary. 
13, Blomfield-street, London-wall, E.C., September, 1880. 0 
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BRYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY 
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PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 
SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti- Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with the 
fat extracted 


excess , 
it “the most nutriti ectly digestible 
D e Supper, kad invaluable 
Highly commended entire Medical Press. 
Being without e a ae ether admixture, it suite all J. 
coopa better ir al end is four times the strength cocoas 
mICKERED yot Wann with starch, &c., and is REALITY CHEAPER 


than such 
Made inst intaneously with boiling water, a teaspoonfal to a 


Mixtures. 
Break Cu less than 
COCOATINA ALA Weaate is wenn De dn digeetible, chen 


sapest Vanilla 
Chocolate, and may be taken when richer prohibited. 
in tin pace oe. ES 5a. „ Ko., by Chemists and Grocers. 
ties on Special s by the Sole 


H. SCHWSBITZER and CO., 10, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


„%% A subscriber, whose name it is not necessary to give, complains 
that we have on two occasions provided less than the customary 2% pages 
of matter. We need hardly say that this diminished size has been 
owing to the great dearth during the dull season of topics which may 
be supposed to be specially interesting to our readers. If our corre. 
spondent had not a short memory, we should have heard nothing of his 

We have taken the trouble to go through the Nonconformist 
and Independent since the beginning of the year, and find that we have 
supplied, over and above the customary space (which some of our 
friends think too ample), no less than 56 pages. g ttyl. 
more than two entire extra numbers of the paper! Though we 
from parading our liberality as to the quantity of space—which always 
means greatly increased cost—the thoughtless and unkind allegation 
that we are not giving what is due to our subscribers obliges us to state 
a fact which, we doubt not, ninety-nine out of every hundred of our 
readers will regard as conclusive. As to quality, our readers must form 
their own judgment; but it ean hardly be said that the two numbers 
referred to contain less original matter than others. But it seems 
natural that while, as we have shown, we spare no effort in the way of 
supplements and extra space when the occasion demands, there should 
once or twice during the dull season be a reduction of our limits when 
specia] information, apart from the current news of the day, is lacking 
We may infer that our subscribers will concur in this reasonable view 
of the case, from the fact that this slight change has ovoked only one 
solitary protest. 

* E. F. A. B. — Too late for this week. 
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M. DH FREYCINET’S FALL. 


M. Gampzrra has spoken and M. pe Freycinet 
has fallen; and as far as can be seen at present no one 
but the poor PRESIDENT seems very much the worse. 
The Premrer has joined the considerable company 
of Prime Ministers who have been found wanting, 
and have been dismissed by the autocrat of the 
Republic; but it does not appear, in spite of the 


fulsome eulogies of the Times correspondent, that 
he will add very much to the strength of 
the band. There was nothing conspicuously 
brilliant in M. on Fkreycivet’s _ statesman- 


ship while in office; there is not much dignity 
in the manner of his fall. He has ven- 
tured to have an opinion of his own on an import- 
ant point of domestic policy, and to express it 


without first submitting it to the judgment of M. 
GamBETTA. That is all, and so far it is to his 
credit; and his opinion seems to us in every way 
wiser and more practicable than the extreme views 
which the President of the Chamber is supposed 
to advocate, and which, without question, are the 
views of the majority of the Lower House, and of 
the great mass of the Republican party throughout 
France. What the people think about it is abun- 
dantly plain—they are for proscription ; probably 
no measures, however severe, which could be 
adopted against the Orders would seem too stern to 
the great majority of those who constitute the real 
strength of the Republic. What the more thought- 
ful and far-sighted among the Republicans think 
about it, is by no means so clear. The Conservative- 
Republican party has yet to be formed, if the 
people will tolerate it long enough to allow it to 
take shape. It speaks at present by few and broken 
utterances, and has not yet attained to the courage 
of its convictions. Even M. pe Freycinet, of 
whom such great things, according to the Times, 
were expected, has gone down as easily—and, in- 
deed, more easily—than his predecessors, and has 
left only one prominent speech behind him, and that 
by no means powerful, to form the programme of 
the party, of which he wishes to be the head. 

How thoroughly the people in this matter are on 
the side of M. GAmBETTA appears at every turn. 
Just at this moment what occurred at the unveiling 
of the statue of M. Turers at St. Germain is most 
significant. A large crowd, as was natural, assem- 
bled, and, considering the occasion, it might have 
been expected that it would have had some sym- 
1 with the idea of the Conservative Republic. 

ut we are told that the dulness and deadness of 
the proceedings were most painful. Instead of en- 
thusiasm there was most lugubrious silence, and it 
was abundantly evident that the spell which so 
lately was in the name of Txrers was quite broken, 
and that the representative of the idea of a Conser- 
vative Republic, whom the whole country so re- 
cently attended weeping and lamenting to his tomb, 
had entirely lost his hold upon its heart. M. Junes 
Simon, taking for a text a sentence of M. Turns, 
once loudly applauded, when the Republic was 
struggling to establish itself, and sought to commend 
its moderation to the world, to the effect that the 
Republic would be Conservative or would soon cease 
to exist, was interrupted by loud cries from 
the crowd of Three — for the Decrees, and 
„% Down with the Jesuits,” and there was even 
a serious disturbance, in which the police had to 
interfere. It is this bitter, intolerant hatred to the 
Clerical party which is the dynamite in French 
politics, and may one day, when a chance spark 
catches it, blow the whole fabric of the State into 
the air. It is impossible to wonder at it. The 
Clerical party is reaping as it has sown; it has 
done its best for ages to create and to store up that 
deadly animosity in the great mass of the people 
which will one day most certainly explode in ruin. 
Till 1 — recently it was at pains to show that 
it had learnt nothing and forgotten nothing, like its 
patrons, the Boursons, and that it was determined, 
on its part, to fight on against Liberalism to the 
death. But it is evidently the policy of Leo XIII. 
to strike another key-note, T to approacl he 
dominant party in France in an attitude of conciua- 
tion. But we fear that the overture comes too 
late, and that, as mostly befalls, the wisest and 
most tolerant spirits of the party will have to 
expiate its ancient follies and sins. 

DR FREYCINET, it is said, aspires to organise 
and to direct a — 1 — Opposition. 
He has not done much by the manner of his fall to 
commend his capacity for the work. He has fallen 
helplessly and without a word before M. GAMBETTa. 
The Dictator returned to Paris from his shooting, 
and all was over. He stirred up M. Coxsraxs to 
send in his resignation, and then for some hours, as 
far as can be made out from the intricate and con- 
flicting accounts which have been published, there 
was a good deal of personal skirmishing and squab- 
bling about points of personal dignity in the Cabi- 
net, and then the Premrer definitively resigned. A 
capable Conservative leader, we venture to think, 
would not have fallen thus. Had the Prime Minister 
insisted on meeting the Chamber; had he there 
developed his policy, and justified it in a 
speech which would have told on the sym- 
pathies and convictions of the more thoughtful and 
moderate of his Republican supporters, he would 
have fallen with dignity before an adverse vote of 
the House; and then he might have folded his 
mantle about him, and waited till the march of 
events should again bring him to the front. There 
is the — kor such a party as he dreams 
of organising, without question, in Republican 
France; but we fear that Belleville and Mont- 
martre inspire too much terror to allow it room and 
time to develop itself. But, in any case, we imagine, 
M. on Freycinet will not be its leader. He has 
simply vanished at the bidding of the President of 
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the Chamber. He takes with him his personal 
honour and dignity—that is all. As a statesman, 
he has been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting, and the leader of the Conservative-Re- 
publican party has yet to appear. 

We said that, except the President of the Re- 
public, no one seems much the worse for this sharp 
Ministerial crisis. It is almost a matter of course, 
that Premiers should succeed each other every few 
months in France. It was feared that the Foreign 
Powers might be a little troubled by this new 
change of Ministry; but they are so accustomed to 
frequent changes of Ministry, that they have wisely 
made up their minds not to care anything about 
it. But the poor Presmpent is to be pitied. M. 
Grevy is very fond of hunting; he had asked a 
large and distinguished party to hunt with him at 
his country seat in the Jura. The train was 
ordered ; the carriages were loaded in the courtyard 
of the Elyseés, and the guests were waiting, when 
quite early in the morning—the acutest features of 
the crisis were developed at about half-past six in 
the morning—he got a message from M. pg FrRey- 
CINET which made him fear that he would not be 
able to go. He did his best to heal the breach, but 
it was incurable, and at the last moment the hunt- 
ing party had to be put off. The Prestpent, who 
is kept constantly on the qui vive by his too powerful 
colleague, the President of the Chamber,hasentrusted 
to M.'J unes Ferry the formation of a Ministry. That 
will be a Ministry of combat against the Clericals ; 
a policy which it is understood that the PREsIDENT 
in his own secret mind does not approve. So that 
all is in confusion for the present ; and if the conflict 
is pushed 4 l’outrance, we fear that there is con- 
fusion worse confounded in store. But, strange 
as it may seem, we believe that the real sufferer by 
this crisis will be M. Gampetta. France will get 
weary of this constant dictation, and as constant 
shrinking from the responsibilities of guidance. M. 
GAMBETTA has ensconsed himselfin a dignified, safe, 
and well-paid post, where, it is said somewhat 
scornfully in Belleville, he can enjoy his fine 
liveries, equipages, and cooks. It looks too 
much like cowardice, this determination that no one 
shall govern but at his bidding, while he per- 
sistently refuses to govern himself. It is playing 
dangerously with his great power in the State. 
France has a right to insist that since he will let no 
one else govern, he shall take the reins himself, and 
rule. 


THE TRADES’ UNION CONGRESS. 

Tue place of meeting selected by the Trades’ 
Union Congress for this year has probably had 
something to do with the unusual amount of atten- 
tion given to its proceedings. We are far, indeed, 
from insinuating that more attention has been 
given to the Congress than it deserved. Indeed, 
on the contrary, we are of opinion that the reports 
in the daily papers might, with advantage to the 
political education of the population, have been 
considerably fuller than they were. We only note 
it as a curious illustration of the prominence 
enjoyed by Ireland at the present time, that the 
mere fact of the Workmen’s Congress being held in 
Dublin secures for it an amount of attention that 
it would scarcely otherwise have received. The 
compliments Rah paid to the Congress by organs 
of all shades of opinion have been fairly deserved; 
but at the same time we should imagine that the 
delegates of Trades Unions can feel but little flat- 
tered by acknowledgments of their orderly, legal, 
and peaceful intentions. 

The well-worn proverb about the nation which 
has no history, is applicable, in a sense, to the 
Trades’ Congress that has no sensational pro- 
gramme. The mild and almost common-place 
character of most of the propositions submitted to 
the Dublin meeting are an encouraging testimony 
to the amount of progress already made towards a 
peaceful solution of the questions between capital 
and labour. Weare aware, indeed, that very much 
remains to be done; but the temper of the Con- 
gress, so far as it was representative, afforded a 
reasonable guarantee that no hinderance to the 
just solution of still pending questions is likely to 
arise from unreasonable selfishness or obstinacy on 
the part of the workmen. The questions dis- 
cussed naturally fall into two classes—namely, 
those directly touching trade interests; and, 


secondly, such as indirectly affect those in- 
terests through political questions. To the 
former class belong liability of employers 


for injury to workmen, inspection of workshops, 
steam-boiler explosions, co-operation, and such 
like. It was only on the first and last of these 
subjects that — was said which appears to 
call for comment. The resolutions passed upon 
the subject of Employers’ Liability affirmed chat 
No Act can be permanently satisfactory unless it 


places workmen in the same position as rds 
compensation for injuries as any member of the 
general public, and at the same time precludes 
employers from contracting themselves cut of their 
legal liabilities for compensation by compelling 
their workmen to join insurance societies." Now, 
every reasonable man would acknowledge that no 
one ought to lose any of his rights as a citizen b 
entering upon any legal employment. But eac 
has responsibilities as well as rights, and these two 
attributes of his social position necessarily act and 
react upon one another, introducing various 
limitations, according to the circumstances in 
which he is A he ordinary passenger along 
the street, who is maimed by the fall of insecurely 

laced goods, has a full right to compensation. 

ut if the same passenger should engage himself 
to a warehouse in that street, and, t h gross 
carelessness in the use of good tackle, should cause 
injury to himself, it would seem rather hard on the 
employers to insist that this workman shall be 
placed in the same position as regards compensa- 
tion for injuries as any member of the general 
public. Here we do not suppose that the members 
of the Congress would differ. It is only in the 
practical application of this principle that difficul- 
ties arise; and, considering the perplexity of those 
difficulties, it appears to us that the terms of the 
resolution are somewhat too unconditional. Again, 
the proposal to prohibit all contracts divesting 
workmen of the right to compensation, finds, 
undoubtedly, strong precedents in the Truck Act, 
and in the recent Hares and Rabbits Act; but in 
both those instances the main reason for inter- 
fering with freedom of contract was the abject 
helplessness of one side, and the confusion 
occasioned by their weakness to the trade and the 
material interests of the country. We do not think 
the members of the Dublin Congress would be will- 
ing to acknowledge that their helplessness against 
the tyranny of employers is so extreme; and we 
have a strong feeling that other reasons for inter- 
fering with freedom of contract in the instances 
alleged have no application to the case under con- 
sideration. Increase of risk to employers neces- 
sarily implies increased cost of yee. and un- 
less prices are raised the laws of commerce have a 
perverse habit of filchi of this increased cost 
out of the wages of the urers. At all events, a 
good deal more light will have to be thrown upon 
the question before public opinion entirely coincides 
with the views of the Congress on this point. 

It is remarkable that with regard to the advan- 

es of co-operation considerable diversivy of 
opinion prevailed. It was said that under the 
system of productive co-operation more disputes 
had taken place amongst the directors than occurred 
with private employers. It was held by some that 
distributive co-operation was not open to the same 
objections. On the other hand, a delegate from 
London declared that the Civil Service Co-operative 
system was rapidly effecting the ruin of the trades- 
men and workmen of the West-end. To the solution 
of this question it is obvious that the experience of 
a generation or two is yet required. Perhaps the 
most interesting part of the whole proceedings was 
an address by Dr. Jonn K. Incram on “ Work and 
the Workmen.” The noble views he propounded 
concerning the mission of the labourer, and the 
moral means he suggested for its fulfilment, consti- 
tuted a really impressive and edifying discourse, 
such as might well have been delivered from any 
Christian pulpit. We should like to see this dis- 
course reported at full length, and circulated by the 
million. 

The political activity of Trades’ Unions is viewed 
with diverse feelings > various political parties. 
Conservatives in general look upon it as necessarily 
destructive and revolutionary. Advanced Liberals 
regard the political action of such Unions as one of 
the best instruments of progress, while less ad- 
vanced Liberals, without denying the usefulness of 
such an instrument in the present position of 
parties, are yet afraid lest, like the famous me- 
chanical leg of the Mynheer Van WoODENBLOCK, it 
should violently carry them farther than they desire 
to go. Such lagg Liberals may, perhaps, re- 
ceive comfort from the exceedingly moderate tone 
almost uniformly adopted by the direct repre- 
sentatives of labour after a little experience in the 
House of Commons. That House, great as is its 
8 has rarely received a testimony of which 
it has more reason to be proud, than the tribute 
paid to it by Mr. Broapnurst. ‘‘Once you cross 
tle threshold of the House,” said he,“ you take 
that position in the representative Assembly which 

our worth commands—nothing more and nothing 
ess. The House knows no social distinction, it 
shows no feelings towards the rich member that it 
does not show toward the rest member of the 
House.” So long as this is the temper oan 
in „direct“ representatives of labour, and propa- 
gated by them, we can only say the more of them 
we have the better. 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT AND THE 
MAGISTRATES. 


Sm WII Ian Harcourt is making himself a 
power in the Home Office. Whether it be desirable 
or not that a Secretary of State should have the 
absolute control over the decisions of the magi- 
stracy, it is clearly not expedient that while tho 
control exists it should be treated as a mere form ; 
and Sir WILLAau's endeavours to make it tell on 
behalf of a more wise and humane administration 
of the law deserve the approval of all who 
would see our criminals, and especially juve- 
nile criminals, treated on sound principles and with 
a direct view to their reformation. re are few 
classes against whom there is a more wide-spread 
prejudice than the great unpaid. Their decisions 
are often contrary to wise policy, and sometimes 
even tolaw. They are not uniform, and they are 
occasionally open to the ——— of prejudice. We 
cannot see how it can be otherwise so long as the 
Bench is recruited as it is at present; its members 
being chosen more out of consideration for their 
politics than of their special fitness for the 
office. We grant that their position is a diffi- 
cult one, and we are quite prepared to admit 
that they do most valuable service, for which 
they receive but scant gratitude, and that the whole 
body is often unfairly condemned for the faults 
of a few individuals. Still, even the most zealous 
apologists for the cone | justices must feel that it 
is necessary that there should be some opportunit 
for supervising and correcting their sentences; an 
if Sir Winn1am Harnoourt has exercised it with 
some stringency, he may well be excused in con- 
sideration of the motives by which he has mani- 
festly been ted. There could be no special 
temptation fora Home Secretary to interfere on 
behalf of a miserable urchin, whose petty depreda- 
tions had been visited by the magistrates with a 
sentence as excessive in severity as it was unwise 
in the form of penalty it inflicted. But Sir WILLIau 
Harcourt is impressed with the condition of 
juvenile offenders. He knows that the gaol, instead 
of improving them, serves to harden them in crime, 
and is one of the most potent factors in the produc- 
tion of those confirmed ruffians who are the terror 
and the scandal of our civilisation. His interfer. 
ence in a particular case which was submitted to 
him, was not @ mere caprice, or an isolated and in- 
dependent exercise of power; still less a mere bid 
for popularity. It was an expression which the 
special circumstances called forth of his conviction 
that the time has come for some great change. 
Many of the country gentlemen—at least those of 
the high and dry school, who fancy that they 
ought to be * in their own distriots - may 
possibly see in his action another proof of his hos- 
tility to their class, and his determination to confis- 
cate their valued privileges. He has confiscated'’ 
that is the favourite word—their rights in hares 
and rabbits, and now he is for confiscating their 
power, to punish as they deserve the young wretches 
who break down — and s fruit. So is 
it always with Radicals; and Sir WILLIAM Han- 
court has, in some strange way, grown to be one of 
the keenest of Radicals; and, worst of all, to him 
and men like him, the government of this ill-fated 
country is at — intrusted. An intrusion on 
the power of the magistracy is, in truth, almost as 
bad as the invasion of the game preserves, and if 
we are to be governed by rulers who are guilty of 
such deeds as these, England will soon cease to be 
a home for gentlemen. 

Well, we must endure even this, if we are able 
to secure such an administration of the laws as 
shall really tell for the advancement of the public 
morality and happiness. If the paradise of country 
gentlemen cannot also be made a place where other 
classes shall find a proper field for their develop- 
ment, there can be no doubt as to what the country 
should be made. Our justices may value their 
position ; but if they are to retain it, they must 
prove their capacity for the wise discharge of its 
duties, and so show that their continuance in office 
is for the good of the people generally. Very pos- 
sibly there may be unjust prejudice against them ; 
but, on the other hand, some of their number 
exhibit a very undue and unwise sensitiveness to 
criticism or control, which only serves to increase 
the feeling. This is the point which we noticed in 
the correspondence between the Homr Secretary 
and Mr. LEWELL, of Stroud. It may be that, 
in the first instance, Sir WLIAud Harcourt had 
received an impression stronger than the facts war- 
ranted ; but the sarge Bey was manifested by his 
correspondent, and which the leading journal, with 
its customary readiness to seize on everything that 
can damage the Government, accentuated, was 
weak and unreasonable. The one unaltered fact, 
which was not at all affected by inaccuracies 
attributed to the Home Secretary in relation to 
the history of the boy on whose behalf he inter- 
posed, was, that a child of ten or eleven years old 
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(it seems difficult to get at the exact age) was sen. 
tenced to fourteen days’ imprisonment with hard 
labour for breaking windows. The boy may have 
been a little imp of mischief, and both before and 
after the sentence was pronounced may have com- 
mitted petty depredations and inflicted all kinds of 
annoyance upon the neighbourhood. The Times 
tells us that the respite —that is, the time be- 
tween the passing of the sentence in January, and 
its execution in August, the interval having been 
allowed in order that his friends might pay the fines 
and costs had been employed by him in breaking 
many windows, stealing cherries, cheese, bread, 
beef, bacon, gooseberries, axes, and firing grass.“ 
Clearly a very desperate and mischievous offender. 
But as these things were done after the sentence, it is 
not easy to see how they are to be allowed in its 
justification; and even admitting them all, we 
demur to the offender, who was only a child, 
though a hardened and wicked one, being im- 
risoned for fourteen days with hard labour. 
e difference between the Home Secretary and 
Mr. Watts HATLTNWILL is a very unimportant 
affair, except as it bears upon this large and vital 
question. At the same time, if magistrates are to 
be found who will pass sentences so unwise and so 
disproportionate to the offence, influenced probably 
their view of the general character of the 
offender, it is high time that they were * of 
a power which is exercised so indiscreetly. It is 
not necessary to depose the 2 ut it is 
necessary very definitely to limit their discretion in 
the infliction of punishment. 

This, happily, is the practical issue to which this 
little controversy appears to be tending. Sir Wit- 
LIAM Harcourt’s exposé of the present bearings of 
the law upon young children is very able and com- 

lete. ere are defects in the administration of 
justice, and the Home Secretary deserves credit 
for the thoroughness with which he has pointed 
them out, and the earnestness with which he has 
set himself to search out aremedy. How are juve- 
nile offenders to be punished? If they are fined, 
the heavy costs so swell the amount of a fine that 
is insignificant in itself as to render payment impos- 
sible. If they are committed to prison the tis 
thus described by the Home Secretary :—‘ An 
unruly or reckless boy for an act of childish mischief 
finds himself identified for the first time with the 
criminal class; he consorts with adult and 
hardened offenders guilty of heinous crimes; the 
distinction between crime and petty transgression 
is obliterated in his mind ; he leaves the prison with 
the gaol taint ineffaceably impressed upon him ; 
his character is gone among his companions of his 
own class; he is no longer a naughty boy, he is a 
young gaol-bird; and he becomes an outcast, 
doomed to a future of disgrace and crime. I have 
been most painfully struck in many of the reports 
which have come to me by the manner in which 
the child from the moment of its first imprisonment 
gradually ascends in the scale of criminality. A boy 
of ten years old who has been to prison for some 

tty offence is repeatedly brought up at short 
intervals on fresh charges, which show a continual 
aggravation in the character of the crime.”’ 

This is the result of Sir WILIIAu's own inquiries, 
but it is confirmed by the experience of all who have 
given any attention tothe subject. The prison is 
never likely to be a reformatory, and the work of re- 
formation is that to which we should set ourselves. 
To despair of these lads, many of whom may be only 
reckless, is as contrary to good sense as it is to the 
spirit of our religion. Weare not to assume that 
they will grow up to be the enemies of society, 
living to prey upon it, and submitting to the punish- 
ments which in self-defence it inflicts upon them. 
We should rather set ourselves to train them for 
useful service, which the powers they are now 
abusing would, if properly cultivated, enable them 
to render. First-class sailors are made out of boys 
who, if left to grow up in idleness and vice, are 
first nuisances, and then grow up to be pests and 
curses to society. Does not the true course seem 
to be to commit these offenders to industrial 
schools, possibly reserving some power of ‘‘ moderate 
personal chastisement’’? This subject is pre- 
eminently one for careful inquiry, and we trust that 
the action taken by the Home Secretary with 
this view will prepare the way for wise legislation. 


The lapse of another week has not greatly advanced 
the solution of the Montenegrin problem, though it has 
increased the embarrassment of the European Powers. 
The combined squadron, which was ten days ago at 
anchor in the little port of Ragusa, remains there still, 
but may any day have to seck shelter elsewhere in con- 
sequence of the unsafe anchorage and unsettled weather. 
The prospect of a speedy settlement is not very bright. 
Riza Pasha, who was sent to Dulcigno with a small 
body of Turkish troops, has no idea of bringing about 
an understanding. He has allowed the Albanians to 
take possession of the port without hindrance, and has 
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himself withdrawn at a safe distance to Scutari. But 
for the weather Storms of wind and rain having already 
set in—there need be no precipitancy in this very 
grave emergency. It was only on Monday that 
Vice-Admiral Seymour assumed the supreme com- 
mand of the international fleet, and the time allowed 
to Riza Pasha to surrender Dulcigno did not expire till 
yesterday, when Lord Water Kerr, who has been 
sent to Scutari to convey the Admiral’s ultimatum, was 
expected back with the answer. The Porte has received 
official notice of the naval demonstration, and has replied 
by protesting against any infringement of the sovereign 
rights of the SuLrax, and throwing all responsibility 
for the consequences on the Powers! Apparently, 
therefore, we may hear in a few days of the appearance 
of the Montenegrin forces on the land side of Dulcigno, 
and of the presence of the allied squadron in the straits 
to give what support is possible to Prince Nrxita. It 
would not be very surprising if the terrible threats of 
the Albanians were, when the real crisis arrives, to end 
in a complete collapse. 


If a correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette is to be 
believed, Sir H. Drummonp W0OuFr’s appeal in the 
Times on behalf of Albanian independence, as being quite 
as worthy of consideration as Montenegrin indepen- 
dence, is not only ill-timed, but a little beside the mark. 
Writing a few days ago from Dulcigno itself, the cor- 
responde nt referred to says that this seafaring place, 
once a fine Venetian city, and preserving traditions of 
Roman municipal liberties, is in armed possession of 
numbers of fanatical Mahomedans, who, at the sugges- 
tion of the Porte, left the town when it was occupied by 
the Montenegrins, who remained for a year and a half 
in quiet possession of the place, to the great content- 
ment of the Dulcignotes proper. These exiles were 
brought back under the wing of the Albanian League. 
It was, in fact, the success that followed the former 
occupation which brought about the suggestion, readily 
accepted by the Porte, that the Dulcigno district should 
be assigned to Montenegro in lieu of the mountainous 
region of Tusi. This “ Venetian rock-city” is not 
strong; its walls are, to a great extent, in ruins, which 
would soon crumble to pieces beneath the fire of modern 
artillery. Ironclads cannot, it appears, approach very 
close to the fortifications, and it is possible that as the 
Dulsignotes, whether Moslems or Christians, were well 
treated while under Montenegrin rule, the resistance to 
Prince Nr«rra’s forces will not be very prolonged. At 
all events, this is no question of “ nationality,” as Sir 
D. Wourr would fain have the world believe. For, as 
the correspondent referred to says, the population of 
that seaport are the sons of pirates, fanatical Moslems, 
and bold sea-captains, despising their Mahomedan 
brothers of Scutari,” who have organised the present 
movement, and who now talk “of burying themselves 
beneath the ruins of their town rather than live under 
the hateful Slav.” But, it is added, “of those who 
have already tried the experiment of Prince NichoLAs's 
rule many quite openly express their readiness to 
acquiesce in the decision of Europe.” 


The perilous enterprise to which the Great Powers 
are now irrevocably committed, and the recent autumn 
manceuvres, which so clearly revealed the great military 
superiority of Germany, have given rise to quite a crop 
of rumours. One of these is to the effect that, should 
the Powers be foiled in the Adriatic, they will send their 
fleet to blockade the Dardanelles. A second and even 
more improbable report represents Prince BISMARCK as 
being actively engaged in negociations with Russia and 
Austria with a view to a partition between the three 
Powers of European Turkey. In truth—for the present, 
at all events—the CAR is isolated. His breach with 
Germany is not yet healed, and the enthusiastic recep- 
tion of the Kaiser in Galicia provokes the angry and 
sarcastic comments of the Russian Press. Then there 
have been reports of an approaching alliance of Italy 
with the two central European Powers, which Roman 
papers authoritatively contradict. 


M. Jutes Ferry has found the task of Cabinet- 
making beset with difficulties. Instead of reconstruct- 
ing the French Ministry, he may have to create an en- 
tirely new one, unless, indeed, he abandons the task 
altogether. His great difficulty is the responsible post 
of Foreign Minister, which neither Admiral Jaurgs, 
nor the Marquis de NOAILLEs are inclined to accept. 
The Press generally concur in urging President Grevy 
to send for M.GamBeEtTra himself, against whom there is a 
strong current of prejudice in Germany as the French 
statesman most to be feared. But in France itself 
there is a strong pacific tendency; and whatever com- 
bination may be formed to follow the De Freycrver 
Cabinet, its promoters will have to give distinct assur- 
ances on this subject. 


A newspaper statement, to the effect that, in view of 
the improved aspect of affairs in Afghanistan, the Indian 
Government, after consultation with the Horse Guards, 
have arranged for the wholesale withdrawal of British 


and native troops from Afghanistan during the season 
1881, is almost too good to be credited. But all the 
news from that country encourages the hope that the 
period of conflict is over. AnpuR RAHMAN is steadily 
making his power felt in Afghanistan, and in the entire 
region around Candahar all resistance is at an end. Sir 
F. Roperts is about returning to England—a sure sign 
that no further serious military operations are expected. 
Public opinion in India seems to be becoming resigned 
to the entire evacuation of Afghanistan, and should the 
Government eventually decide upon that step it will be 
heartily applauded by the general sentiment of the 
British people. 


We should be glad if there were as hopeful a prospect 
of the end of our South African entanglements. Sir 
BARTLE FRERE is on his way home, but he has left the 
colonists a fatal legacy in the shape of Basuto dis- 
affection. Although Lord Kimperwey has pointedly 
condemned the disarmament of this powerful and war- 
like, but loyal native race, the Cape Government, de- 
clining to listen to the advice of the Colonial Office, 
have provoked an outbreak, to put down which a colonial 
force has been sent into the country. It is said that 
the insurgent Basutos have been defeated; but if, as is 
quite possible, Letsga, the supreme chief, should find 
it necessary to side with his countrymen, a serious war 
must result, which the Colonial Government have 
neither the troops nor the resources to carry on, 
It seems also that the Tambookies, another neighbour- 
ing tribe, have thrown in their lot with the Basutos, 
and their example is not unlikely to be followed by 
other tribes, who have suffered from the arbitrary rule 
of the Cape Government. “No good reason,” at the 
Daily News remarks, has ever been shown for med- 
dling with the Basutos, and the order for their dis- 
armament was as unjustifiable as it was imprudent, 
If the Colonists choose to indulge in such enterprises 
they must of course do so at their own risk and their 
own expense. Lord Kimperuey has declared that 
English troops will not be placed at their service for 
any such purpose, and the Colonial Secretary in so 
saying was expressing the general opinion of this 
country.” 


Though the price of grain, owing to the recent large 
importations and the bringing of new wheat into the 
market, has reached a very low range, the phenomenon 
is scarcely the result of an abundant harvest. It seems 
that five weeks of fine weather did not suffice to secure 
the crops in safety. When the recent heavy rains set 
in much remained still in the field, and great loss has 
resulted in Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, and Ireland. In 
Scotland, where the prospects were more favourable than 
for many years past, the severe storms of rain and wind 
have done much damage, and, according to some 
Northern papers, nearly half the crops is still unsecured. 
We trust this adverse estimate will prove to have been 
exaggerated. Otherwise it will go hard with the unfor- 
tunate Scotch farmers. 


Mr. PARNELL has commenced his new agitation in 
Ireland by addressing a great meeting at Ennis. There 
is no doubt of his popularity among the tenant 
farmers and peasantry, nor of his capacity for mis- 
chief. On this occasion the Home Rule leader—though 
the greater part of the members of that party in the 
House of Commons decline to serve under him— 
spoke with more moderation than was expected. 
This is all that can be said. He told his hearers 
that if they refused to pay unjust rents and to 
take farms from which others have been evicted, the 
land question must be settled in a satisfactory way— 
that way being the uprooting of “that system of land- 
lordism which has brought the country three times in a 
century to famine.” Asking what should be done with 
a tenant who bid for a farm from which another 
had been evicted, several persons exclaimed “Shoot 
him!” whereupon Mr. PARNELL said he was anxious to 
point out a moreChristian and charitable way of dealing 
with him. It was to shun him in every way both 
in public and private—“ by putting him into a 
moral Coventry, by isolating him from the rest 
of his country, as if he were the leper of old.” 
Mr. PARNELL is well aware that the Government 
intend to deal with the entire land question in Ireland, 
and with that view have appointed a Commission of 
Inquiry. Though itis open to all to give evidence 
before that commission, he anticipates that its report 
will be of a one-sided character, and, with his customary 


perversity and uncharitableness, declares his belief that 
the commission was appointed in order to try and 
whittle down the demand of the Irish tenantry, and 
find out for the English Government what is the very 
least measure of reform that has a chance of being 
accepted in Ireland, and, to a great extent, divert the 
minds of tenant farmers from agitating and ory: "using. 
Happily, however, a large section of the Irist tenant 
farmers do not accept this jaundiced view of the case, 
and have come forward to give evidence ; while there are 
many indications that Mr. PARNELL’s unreasonable 
agitation is likely to be less successful than he had ex- 
pected. 
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RIGHT.“ 


(Lord Hartington, in reply to a deputation which urged 
the Government to annex Can „said, The first — - 
tion is, What right have we to be there ? — Sept. 3, 1880.) 


War! here's something new and alarming indeed, 
Enough to cause statesmen to stare— 

When about Candahar we find Hartington plead, 
What right have we got to be there?” 


That's a question which never before has been asked 
By the rulers in whom we have trusted ; 

The question of right has been stifled and masked, 
While by force every point was adjusted. 


And where would Old England have been at this day, 
Let any one truly declare, 

If we'd asked when advancing to each bloody fray, 
What right have we got to be there F 


There’s India, that glorious, mystical land, 
Which we hold with such pride and such care, 
Where's the fool who one moment would dare to demand, 
“ What right have we got to be there?” 


Our soldiers are stronger, our cannon longer, 
For what forces with ours can com re? 

A fig for what’s right, we care only for might, 
And that’s why we English are there ! 


In Africa, too, where we crushed the Zulu, 
For the right who pretended to care ? 
Things were ready to hand, and we wanted their land, 

And that’s why we chose to be there. 


You may range round the world, where our flag’s nev 
furl’d, 
And where we — 12 fight, 
And the last thing you'll find ever enters our mind 
Is the foolish idea, Is it right? 


The gifts heaven gave to the strong and the brave 
Are ready for use in our hand. 

It's the mandate of Zion, the brave British lion 
Should ravage and spoil every land. 


Zulus and Hindoos, Chinese and Parsees, 
Of our conquering forces beware. 

And thankless the task of those weak ones who ask, 
What right have we got to be there P ” 


Round the globe we will roam, for we're always at home 
In a gunpowder glory affair ; 

In the battle’s loud sound the vain question is drowned, 
“What right have we got to be there?” 


So let Hartington cease to talk idly of peace ; 
If he do, he had better take care, 

Lest the question go forth, from true patriots in wrath, 
What right has he got to be there?” 


True Britons we are, and we'll have Candahar, 
Our title invincible might ; 

Only traitors and fools ever yield to the rules 
Of what is straightforward and right. 


So Hip! hip! hurrah! Let us take Candahar, 
And the world at our prowess shall stare. 

We'll plunder and loot, and the querists we'll shoot 
Who dare ask by what right we are there. * 


HOLIDAY WANDERINGS IN ORCADIA. 


Ir is now many years since Dr. Johnson described the 
„Island of Lewis” as “the most hyperborean of all 
hyperborean regions.” Were he to pay it a visit now, 
it would wear no such aspect, for besides the beautiful 
castle which the late Sir James Matheson built at Stor- 
noway, the town itself has become a great emporium of 


trade, and the harbour has few equals as a place of 
refuge, as well as a port of commerce, as any part of 
Scotland. But if Stornoway has thus improved, and 
the Western Hebrides have me so well known that 
there can be little or no novelty in describing them, it 
may be interesting to have something from the other 
group which comes under the general name of “ Orcadia,” 
and which has just been brought within twenty-six 
hours of London. We have long been familiar with the 
saying. From the Land’s End to John o' Groats,” and 
of late it has been the boast of some of our tourists 
that they have “ done this both by rail and bicycle,” but 
until a new connection was formed on the west side so 
as to admit of direct communication with Thurso, 
it was not so easy a matter to get from the Land’s End 
to the “ Ultima Thule.” That, however, has now been 
opened, and the tourist or the man of business may 
take out a ticket at London or anywhere else within the 
limit of railway traffic for Kirkwall or Stromness in 
Orkney, and enjoy a pleasant sail with the John o’ 
Groat steamer of the Highland Railway of two hours 
and a-half, this being the last link of the chain by 
which England and Orcadia are united. At “ Seapa,” 
which is a new pier on the south side of the isthmus on 
which Kirkwall stands, he gets an omnibus to the town, 
or if he prefers to go by the East Coast he may enjoy 
a sail from Leith or Aberdeen by one of the fine 
steamers of the “North of Scotland Steam Naviga- 
tion Company,” and land on the east side of 
the isthmus, spend a few days in Orkney, and 
then by another steamer pay a visit to Shetland. 
Throughout the islands there are many remarkable re- 
mains, and ample scope for the archeologist to pursue 
his favourite studies, especially the Druidical stones of 
Stennis, near to Stromness, and the Brochs of the Picts ; 
but tourists of every class may now find Orcadia attrac- 
tive and social, and it may serve to throw some light on 
its rise and progress if we now give a brief outline of 
its early history. In this way only can we indicate by 
points of comparison the true principles of social order 
and constitutional Government which have had such a 
gratifying outcome. 

From the year 1266, to the year 1468, the Orkney and 


| Zetland Islands belonged to Norway. When James 
IIL. of Scotland married , daughter of Chris- 
tian, King of Denmark and Norway, they were pledged 
asa surety for the dowry of the bride, but never re- 
deemed. In the 1 of time many acts of annexation 
were passed by the Scottish Parliament, until they 
ultimately became, by the union of Scotland and Eng- 
land, part and parcel of the British nation. The ancient 
laws of Norway, however, still continued more or less 
in force, 4 that of Udal or Allodial tenure ; and 
although these laws were modified, Udalism to some 
extent yet prevails, and formed a question for | 
consideration and decision by the Sherritt Court of the 
country only the other day. Like the old Scottish law 
of Infeffment by the use of “ yerd an’ stane (a handful 
of earth and stone), it is to overcome it, and as a 
system of “use and wont,” may yet perplex both the 
h and the Bar. When the Church was supreme, the 
Bishops of Orkney became possessed of most of the best 
land, but after the Reformation and the abolition of = 
copacy as the State religion of Scotland, the Crown be- 
came the principal heritor, and this made it more easy to 
deal with the land laws. To the present day it isa moot point 
yterian Church gets her proper share 


whether the Presb 
of the spoil or not, but that is a question with which we 
may not meddle,as most of the proprietors in the 
Orkney Islands now hold their lands in fee-simple, and 
even where feudal rights have been claimed by the 
Crown and are still held, they may and have been 
oy up, and titles are now as good here as in any part 
of the United Kingdom. This, it would appear, is more 
the result of the growth of intelligence than the pro- 
duct of legal enactments, John Knox having laid the 
foundation of that intelligence 1 the establishment ot 
the parish school. Luther and Erasmus were one day 
discussing the best means for promoting the reforma- 
tion. “ ighten,” said Erasmus, “and the darkness 
will dispel of itself.“ True,“ replied Luther, but 
we must first fight for a safe position, where we ma 
hold up the torch.” So thought the stern Scottis 
Luther, John Knox; but both were right, and the 
fruits of the Reformation are seen in the civil and re- 
ligious freedom which Scotland enjoys to-day. 

ith improved agriculture and commerce, it is to be 
expected that Kirkwall itself should show unmistakable 
signs of prosperity, and so it does. Down in that 
leaden-looking town, built after the old model, with 
jagged gable, and each house ends on to the narrow 
street, sanitary law has been rigidly * by its 
local authorities. The narrow streets, which, not many 
years ago were rugged and rough enough, are now 
neatly causewayed in the centre, wit 1 vements 
kept scrupulously clean, for the old rule still holds — 
that every family sees to the bit opposite its own door, 
and instead of surface drainage, with here and there 
some stagnant pools, the town is now all under-drained 
into" the sea, and = — with gas, while excellent water 
has been introduced from an inland supply. There are 
four bank agencies, in new and elegant buildings; a 
news-room, with telegrams daily posted, and the London 
papers in the morning of the second day; hotel 
accommodation, and shops that would not be despised 
in Edinburgh or London. From the level where the 
town stands, with its gloomy-looking but historically 
and architecturally interesting cathedral, there are now 
some elegant villas rising upon the outskirts, a com- 
modious Board school, and in some quiet nooks a few 
old-fashioned, mansion-like houses, neatly shut in b 
trees, which only grow in uester 2 
which give character to the suburbs, and indicate the 
well-to-do classes. The ruins of the Bishop’s Palace, 
the crumbling walls of the old seats of the earls who 
ruled in the days of despotic Rome, are not only interest- 
ing objects in themselves, but serve as landmarks of the 
olden time by which to measure pro The parish 
church meets in the old —. The United Presby- 
terians are in t force; 80, also, is the Free Church. 
The Episcopalians have just built a new chapel, where 
the service is said to be high enough. The Wesleyans 
are also here, but not in v great force, while the 
Independents, who have a history worthy of being 
written and published, meet in a neat and commodious 
new chapel. To the eye of a stranger, these different 
denominations look like “the happy family;” but a 
large poster, headed “ Disestablishment,” announcing a 
public meeting at which that veteran voluntary, Mr. Hut- 
ton, of Paisley, and another minister, would attend from 
the Scottish Anti-State Church Society, shows that inone 
point, and that of no small importance, they cannot be 
all agreed. The progress of education under the new 
School Board management is well reported of by Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools; one of them says that 
the Scandinavians here have now become so Anglified 
and polite that the “Norse” is all but extinguished, 
and the “ Yes, Sir,” and “ Please Sir,” are now 
as common as the blunt negative is rare, Taking them 
for all in all, the Orcadians are an interesting people, 
and have proved themselves a worthy accession to the 
territory of the United Kingdom. 

With reluctance we leave these islands, that we may 
continue our tour southwards, and with the hope of 
being able to find no less ifying evidence of pro- 
gress among the seaboard population of the mainland. 


DEcLARATIONS OF BrLizr.—The Congregational Associa- 
tion of Ohio has an overture to the National 
Council, about to meet at St. Louis, concerning a new De- 
claration of Faith. It asserts, as historically indisputable, 
that the Savoy Declaration of 1658, which is in all essential 


points identical with the Westminster Confession, is still the 


recognised doctrinal symbol of the Congregational Churches 
of the United States. This statement, however, is denied 
by Dr. Leonard Bacon, who e his belief that not one 
in ten of the Ohio ministers have read the Savoy Declara- 
tion, or have it in their libraries. The Doctor suggests that 
what was chiefly wanted in a new declaration matic 
belief is honesty; and he argues that the only safe and 
legitimate symbol of belief is the Bible. 


— 


— 
— 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


Tas tats Mr. W. H. d. Kineston.—The late Mr. W. H. 
G. Kingston, a few days before his death, forwarded the 
following letter, addressed to the Boys of England, to the 
editor for publication in the Boy's Own Paper (Religious 
Tract Society), of which he was a great admirer, and to 
which he regularly contributed. It appears in last week 's 
number, which aleo contains a portrait of Mr. Kingston, and 
a short biographical notice of his literary career 


for . This oon 
om ployed fl by? 3 — 
to me, and, I am willing to bel eve, to also. 

Our connection with each other in this world must, however, 


cease. 

I have for some time been suffering from serious illness, and 
have been informed by the highest medical authorities that my 
ut 

the truth of this Tam convinced by the rapid the 
disease is It is my desire, therefore, to wish yor all a 
sincere and farewell 

I want you to know that I am leaving this life in u le 
happiness, because I rest my soul on my Saviour, only 
and entirely to the merits the great atonement, by w my 
sins (and yours) have been put away 


for ever. 
, Task you to give your hearts to Christ, and ear- 
nestly pray that all of you may meet me in heaven. 
Then follows the signature, traced twice over, and neither 
= perfect, in a trembling hand, whose life-work was evi- 
ntly done. This touching letter, it will be seen, bears 
— „-K. „ following 8 K was hardly 
co on the two days, paren 
able to 1 his family, he was not able to wake — 
self u On the evening of the Sth he passed 
away 


— 112 — ty — Mr. 
ap , the of Mr. 
Gavin Carlyle. He says:—“ When the Turkish Ei is 
at present occupying so much attention, and when British 
liberality has so recently been elicited by the famine, it may 
not be out of place to refer briefly to a work now going on, 
the results of which are likely to be of great importance to 
the future. There are now no fewer than eix colleges con- 
nected with the various Protestant American missions. There 
is the Robert Cellege, at Constantinople, which is, I believe, 
acknowledged on all hands to be the best educational 
eee ae At this college there are students 


the history of our own country, stood them in 

— ee There 

Pro t College at Beyrout, presided over by Dr. Van 

Nr There is 
ich 


young men are receiving a most intelligent 
education in philosophy and science, &c. English is the 
classic tongue which opens up to them the treasures of know- 
ledge. A young man who recently came to England from 
one of these vy though he had never been in this 
country before, spoke English with such fluency as to be able 
to address with ease, and to interest, large audiences. 
Another made to me the most pertinent remark, in passing 
through Edinburgh and observing the numerous statues, 
that he wondered there was not one to Sir William Hamilton, 
with whose iw he was evidently acquainted. The 
American ionaries who preside over these co ve 
also to all the students such thorough training in Bib 

knowledge as is seldom got even in this country. 
the colleges, to which I wish to draw special attention, as 
— © most important place in training up men for 
responsible positions in, before long, let us a reformed 
Turkish Empire,there are numerous schools of different grades 
all over the country, taught by American and native teachers. 
Of the latter there are no fewer than 600 now employed. 
Many of these schools are for girls, whom formerly no one 
ever dreamt of teaching even to read. Many of these = 
— difficult high-class examinations. This female educa- 


A CugricaL PLuratisr.—The Senior Canon of Gloucester, 
the Rev. Sir John Hobart Culme-Seymour, Bart., died one 
day this week in his eighty-first year. He had, in addi- 
tion to his Canonry, the Hectory of Northchurch, Great 
— 2 42 IA Wales, 

v at 2910 a and a , with a population 
of 1,886. The — — was appointed : Chaplain 
in Ordinary to the Queen in 1827; Prebendary of Leicester 
St. Margaret, in Lincoln Cathedral, in 1827, with an income 
of £72 a year attached; Canon-Resident of Gloucester 
Cathedral in 1829, with an income of £750 and a residence; 
and Rector of Northchurch in 1830. The Rev. Sir John Hobart 
Culme-Seymour has drawn during the last fifty years about 
£87,000 of Church money, and has held two residences. 

HosriraL NUN anp SisTernoops.—Sir Thomas 
Acland, in his capacity of president to the Exeter Hospital, 
has been giving e to his views on hospital nursing, 
observing that nursing was as necessary as good treat- 
ment. He three things were necessary—first, that 
medical orders be implicitly obeyed ; secondly, that nurses 
should be trained and educated for their duty ; thirdly, that 
2225 934 — 

the person or persons selecting and i nurses. 
We heartily agree with Sir Thomas in these points. Sir 
Thomas, rebutting statements in the public press as to the 
clement of religious controversy in nursing question, 
said “ deliberately, after weeks, nay, several months, of most 
earnest investigation, that currency had been ;riven to moet 
unjustifiable insinuations about the endeavours to introduce 
sisterhoods, to set nurses up to judge for themselves, and 
to put the interest of nurses before that of ts.” We 
are not quite so clear that Sir Thomas is right here. He 
must be a bold man who denies, in the face of facta every- 
where to be noticed, that there is a desire to introduce 
sisterhoods into hospitals, and many signs of an attempt 
to turn hospitals into ecclesiastical battle-fields—an attempt 
oy — 0° be to closely watched crt ostoutly resiated.— 


— — 
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WILTS AND EAST SOMERSET CON- 
GREGATIONAL UNION, 


Tus meetings of this association were held 
on Monday and Tuesday, September 6th and 
7th, in the Congregational Church, Malmes- 
bury. On Monday evening the Rev. H. 
Tarrant, of Argyle Chapel, Bath, preached 
the association sermon, after which there 
was a Communion Service, presided over by 
the Rev. T. Mann, of Trowbridge. On Tues- 
day the annual conference of ministers and 
delegates was held. ‘hero was a large at- 
— — the Rev. J. L. Phillips presiding. 
Mr. W. B. Harvey, of Frome, read a paper 
on “ The Sunday-schools of the Future,” in 
which he noted some of the lessons taught 
by the recent Centenary, and the importance 

raising the stan of teaching. There 
was an interesting practical discussion, in 
which the Revs. W. Clarkson, J. Clarke, T. 
Mann, Mr. G. N. Haden, and Mr. Charles 
Jupe took part, and the following resolution 
was ado 

That the thanks of this moeting be presented 
to Mr. Harvey for his valuable paper on Sun- 
day-schools of the Future, that all the mini- 


sters and tes now presont engage to call 
attention to this matter in the churches they 


ropresont, and scok by every means to improve 
the future operations of Sanday-schools in their 
soveral districts, 

, be | —4 J. Curw, of oer 1 fol- 
owed with a r on “ Village Preaching, 
and How to fabeove It,“ from which the 
following is an extract :— 


The prodaction and multiplication of suitable 


mon would of itself go far to solve the problem 
of ‘‘ How to guard v tions from 
unqualified preachers; but o precautiors 
presented sel ves. o stations ought to be 
under a “ee and 1 + — 
proprietary o ocal magnates, or 

claimed by Tom, Dick, or Harry as fields 


whereon to air their self-constituted dignity. 
within Should 


be organised into circuits, with lay preachers 

. ae the case of churches heretofore 
avoured with a separate , bat now so on- 
feebled by local causes x te be in a lingering 
state, if r officers mombers could bu 
hool themselves into submitting to the inevit- 
ng one man in ocmmon 


sermons to or one congrogation, would 
ave ae te all three; and all mini- 
— an 


would be W. „ moro 
happy, ul, and useful. * bo 
rr 
m m ev 
minister . at ae cer 8 


. present the v ta of 
the Church Aid Society might on oye 


starve more ro- 


was 
on 1 
, an a 
Fay and in downrigh earnes 

too was n° hiding the 
fact and no use in blinking it that their ministers 
of every name scarcely touched the enormous 


fommanions ; and how they wore to reach them, 
umanly king, be could not see, unless by 
80 — multiplying agents that where they 
had appr ached them in units they micht do so 
* tens, and instead of in tens by hundreds. 

umiliating and saddening in the extreme was 
the t that the world still lay in wicked- 
had they to reassure their 
hearts by recurri the predictions of Scrip- 
ture of the eventful triumph of truth and grace 
of God. The prescient eye of the Saviour once 
caught a 9 of the bright, slow-coming 
dawn when all the po vers of darkness should be 
overthrown. 


In the course of the discussion that ensued, 
the Rev. H. G. Hasrtnos suggested that the 
talent of the young men connected with 

ret utilised and de- 
at their week 


deep focling on his part of the diifloultios con- 
socked with that department of their work. 
The matter must be looked seriously into, 
secing that there were several of their chapels 
in the county now shut up for want of preachers, 
while others were in a deplorable condition. 
It was, therefore, of the greatest importance 
that they should confer as to tho best means 
of improving that state of things. They had 
held a conference recently at Chippenham 
concerning the village preaching in North 
Wilts, which had been attended with satis- 
factory results. They now needed to follow 
up that step by appointing a limited com- 
mittee, representing the whole of the county, 
to go into the matter thoroughly, and to 
bring in a recommendation at the next meet- 
ing for the improvement of the present state 


of things.—The following resolution was 
carried nem. con, :—~ 


That this Union, specially constituted 

the spread of the Gospel within its own — 
cincts, oh with much concern the difficulty 
of sustaining the Gospel in our yi'lage opula- 
tion. That, thankful to Mr. Chew for 2 able 
paper, this mecting resolves to appoint a special 
committee, consisting of Mr. Charles J upe, the 
Rev. J. Chew, the Rev. J. M. White, the Rey. 
H. Tarrant, Mr. Bendey, Mr. Barnden, and the 
Secretary, be appointed to consider how lay 
preaching may be made more effective for the 
salvation of our rural population. 


— 


At the luncheon which followed, Mr. 
— — CLARK presided, and in the course 


his o speech referred to the measures 
us freedom which had been 
ajesty’s long and happy 
reign, beginning with the Universities Act 
of 1874, and ending with the Burials Act; 
and he spoke of the eng representation of 
Nonconformists in the House of Commons. 
gu nently, in — ing as a sentiment, 
The ty Union and Welcome to Visi- 
tors, he referred to the great liberality of Mr 
Jupe, and to the 1 years services of the 
Rev. T. Mann, as their secretary, * 
which time, by his indefatigable labours an 
generous courtesy, he had rendered a noble 
service to the Congregational body 
district.—Mr. Mawn, in responding, said that 
though he had felt inclined to suggest, seeing 
that he was getting old, that some 

blood should now be introduced, and that he 
should be provided with assistance, yet, when 
he got into the spirit of the meeting, and 
heard all the kind words that had been said, 
he felt he could say no more of it.—Mr. W. 
J. Stent gave some of his long experience in 
connection with the Union, as illustrating 
the development of Con tionalism in the 
district, as an instance of which he contrasted 
their large meetings that day with one held 
many years ago in Swindon, where only six 
were present. Other sentiments followed, 
and were spoken to by Mr. G. N. Haden, Rev. 
J. L. Phillipe , and Mr. J. H. Piper. 

After the luncheon many of the visitors 
availed themselves of e opportunity 
afforded in inspecting the fine old Abbey, 
and m were the expressions of admira- 
tion of tho grand old structure, of which the 
town is justly proud. Later in the after- 
noon the general half-yearly business meeting 
of the Union was held, when the ordinary 
routine business was transacted. 

At five o’vlock a public tea was held in the 
school-room aljoining the church, at which 
over 200 were present. 

In the evening there was a public ser- 
vice, commencing at seven o'clock, at 
which the special work of the Union was 
advocated, addresses being delivered by 
prominent ministers on various aspects 
of the operations of the Association. The 
chair was occupied by Mr. Charles Jape, 
who in his opening address said that 

efforts were now made to call 
forth a still deeper interest in their blessed 
work on the of all the churches, and by 
means of Jay preachers and the development 
of Sunday-school work, to extend a know- 
of the truth to all men. The various 
sections of the Christian Church were show- 
ing a united front in this respect, and 


to a growingly and painf large extent, men 
who held very High Church views, and were 
going onwards towards that if they had not 
reached Ritualistio doctrine, which was Ro- 
manism in its true namo. While respecting 
their convictions, they, as Congregationalists 
could not help feeling that in their judgment 
such presentations of Christianity were not so 
mach a prosentation of it as misrepresenta- 
tion. Congregationalists were bound, while 
sending the Gospel abroad, to see that men and 
women in their own 1 did not — up —— 

away in positive ignorance of the simple 
—1 elementary and fundamental principles of 
the Gospel of Christ. The times now were such 
that it was becoming growingly difficult to main- 
tain their Nonconformist churches in the small 
towns and villages. He had not tim enter 
in detail upon the reasons for that state of 
things, but there was the fact that many of 
those pos of the larger resources in those 
places were leaving them, and there was, con- 
sequently, ter reason than formerly for 
central Re to be poured into the smaller 
churches ; and if that were not done they would 
cease to exist there. 


The Cuatrman, on behalf of the meeting, 
thanked the speakers who addressed them, 
and after some other votes of thanks the 
meeting was brought to a close with the 
benediction. 


IRISH CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 
Beirast, Wednesday, Sept. 15. 


Arter the preliminary Conference, of 
which I sent a report last week, various com- 
mittees connec with the Irish Congrega- 
tional Union wet for the transaction of 
busitiess. The fitst session of the Union was 
held in Donegal-street Church, under the 
presidency of the Rev, James Sterling, of 
Sligo. The church isa plain building, with a 
— gallery and a good organ. It will seat 
perhaps a thousand people, and I am told, 
and can well believe, that the earnest and 
vigorous preaching of the Gospel there by 
— 2 John White, the minister of the 
church, draws e congregations from Sun- 
day to Sunda The rain came down heavily, 
and the chill wind swept in strong gusts 
down the broad streets of Belfast, and 
made everything look dreary and uncom- 
fortahle out of doors. It was not surprising, 
therefore, to find that, beside the representa- 
tives of the two dozen Congregational 
churches of Ireland, and the English and 
Scotch visitors, there were not many people 
at the meeting. The proceedings were opened 
KN — — conducted with 
eln r simplicity and grace by the Rev. 
Bruce Wallace, of Kingstown. ‘The retiring 
President of the Union, the Rev. R. Sewell, 


then introduced his successor, the Rev. J. 


that their object was one and the same—to | Sterling, who proceeded to deliver an in- 


bring souls to Christ. 


The world was com- augural address. Mr. Sterling will be remem- 


mitted, in a measure, to the Church, whose ered by some English readers as having 


duty it was to evangelise it. 


He hoped it | been for a short time minister of the City- 


would be the privilege, honour, and glory of | road Congregational Church, London, a pre- 


that church to take part in that work by 
sending out its missionaries, its schoolmasters, 
and students, from among them. Addresses 
wore delivered by the Rev. W. J. Hall, of 


tentious but wretchedly-constructed building, 
in which more than one minister has ex- 
pended not a little heart, euergy, and hope, 
apparently in vain. It ia no discredit to Mr. 


Swindon, on “ The Evangelistic Work of | Sterling that he was not much heard of 
tional Churches ; by the Rev. J. | there, and that in due time he found his way 


Clarke, of Westbury, on “ The Witnessing 
Work of Con tional Churches’’; and by 
the Rev. W. rkson, of Salisbury, on 
“The Co-operative Work of C tional 
Churches.“ From the abstract of the last- 
named address we give the following :— 


They could, and did, combine and co-operate. 
The strong and weak churches joined together 
and wo er, as an instance of which 


on, and need not 
bury to find an example of the great 
was being sone in — respect. ase 


strength of the stronger counties might come to 
the help of the weaker counties 80 had 
now formed all the County Associations into a 
Church-Aid and Homo Missi 9 tho 
objevts of which were threofold, * to the 
er churches in tho provinces, to 

churches where they were needed, and 

vide evangelistic work in destitute districts. 


four county associa. 
er aided 514 churches 


were 795 places of worshi 
conntry that they had aided by 
united association. That confederation of their 
County Unions took place in the midst of the de- 
pression that had so long prevailed, but notwith- 
standing that they had received £3 279 during the 

— — hat in =n the dep 
ing year, so t res- 
sion they were advancing, and when pros- 
perity came again they would do much greater 
ings. Their charches, then, did combine and 
co-operate, and there could be no doubt there 
was a great need in the country of their doing 
this. As the champions of civil and religious 
liberty. while not wishing to thrast themselves 
into small towns and villages where other evan- 


8 churches were already at work, yet thoy 
elt their Co tional churches were wanted 
for the maintaining intact the civil 


and religious liberties they now engored but 
the trae object they had in view in ring to 
maintain themselves was because they were 
zealous for pure Christian doctrine. It was a 
painful fact that Ritualism existed to a very 

extent. and was incresing and spreading 
u the land. The Evangelical section in the 
Church of England was dwindling year by year, 
and the clergy of the Established Church were, 


back to Ireland. He is still comparatively 
a young man, and, judged by his ad- 
dress to the Union, his powers are of 
a very high order. The discourse, which 
— an hour in delivery, was, indeed, 
worthy of any assembly. The subject was 
„Christ and To-day,“ —if I may be allowed 
to 2 it a title. With remarkable force 
and aptitude of expression, and great beauty 
and abundance of illustration, the speaker 
pointed out that Christ was the great centre 
of the world’s life and thought; that it 
became ever increasingly'clear that He alone 
could satisfy the world's need; and that He 
_ . — great 3 of Christian 
preaching and testimony. Many passages of 
the address were thrillin —＋ their sup- 
—.— feeling and in their felicity of 

nguage, and the only drawback to their 
effectiveness was the somewhat constrained 
and monotonous manner of the s er, 
After the address, the delegates and other 
friends from England and Scotland were in- 
troduced to the meeting. The delegate from 
the English Congregational Union was the 
Rev. Dr. Thompson, of Manchester; from 
Scotland, the Rev. R. Auchterlonie, of Edin- 
burgh. The Rev. W. Cuthbertson, Mr. 
Habershon, and Mr. A. J. Shepheard were 
also introduced, and each of these gentle- 
— acknowledged his reception in cordial 
erms. 


On Wednesday the Union met at balf-past 
nine for devotional exercises. A quantity of 
routine business was then disposed of, and 
& paper was read by the Rev. John White, 
on The State of Religion in the Churches.“ 
Mr. White, as those will remember who had 
the opportunity of hearing him speak on the 

latform of the Congregational Union of 

ngland and Wales a few years ago, is full 
of a fine, contagious enthusiasm, and com- 
bines a certain homeliness, humour, and 
pathos in a manner which makes him a most 
telling speaker. His paper, and still more, 
a speech which he delivered in the course of 
the discussion which followed it, was marked 
by all his best characteristics. At the outset, 
while not underestimating the significance of 
statistics, he declined to take them as the 
criteria by which the religious condition of 
churches was to be judged. That condition 
was tested, first, by the separation of winisters 


and people from the world, and, secondly, by 
the strength of their faith. It was in this way 
that converting power would be obtained; 
and unless they possessed that power they 
had better cease to exist as churches. Their 
ecclesiastical system gave them special faci- 
lities for the prosecution of evangelistic work, 
and enabled them to adopt all their méthods 
to the religious requirements of the people 
around them. In reply to a question by Mr. 
Cuthbertson as to evangelistic efforts on 
behalf of Roman Catholics, Mr. White said, 
amidst much applause, that the best means of 
converting the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
would be to convertthe Protestant population. 
For himself, he said, in his preaching and 
teaching he declined to recognise any Aitor. 
ence between Romanists and Protestants. 
He would not enter into the Romish contro- 
versy with the people who attended his mini- 
stry, for he considered that it was his duty to 
seek to convert sinners, not to convert 
Romanists. Mr. White's remarks produced 
a great impression, and were followed by an 
interesting and prolonged conversation. At 
the close of the Session the members of the 
Union and visitors, numbering about fifty, 
adjourned to the echoolroom, where an ex- 
cellent dinner was served. There was somo 
speech-making afterwards, the toasts being 
given by the Rev. W. Partner, of Clifton- 
park Church. In the evening a public 
meeting, presided over by Mr. A. J. Shep- 
heard, was held in Clifton-park Church, and 
was addressed by the Revs. W. Cuthbertson, 
R. Auchterlonie, E. J. Hartland, and W. W. 
Jubb. It was well attended, notwithstanding 
the continuance of very stormy weather, and 
the speeches were well received. 

Next morning the Union reassembled, 
nominally, at nine o'clock, a prayer-meeting 
being appointed for that hour. Punctuality, 
however, it need scarcely be said, is not a 
strong point of the Irish character. When 
the Union began its session, its first busi- 
ness was the selection of the place of 
meeting for next year. Lon londerry was 
the place chosen. The Rev. John White, of 
Belfast, was elected chairman, and the Rev. 
S. J.Whitmee, secretary, for the ensuing year 
—appointments which expressed a very cor- 
dial and perfectly unanimous feeling on the 
res of the assembly. After a somewhat 
engthy discussion on the Provident Fund, for 
the assistance and support of invalided and 
aged ministers and ministers’ widows, tho 
Union proceeded to the principal business 
set down in its programme, namely, the 
Special Conference on Irish Missions, with 
delegates from the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, and from the Irish 
Evangelical Society.” The discussion which 
took place on this subject began at about a 
quarter to one, and lasted, with a brief in- 
terval for refreshment, until about a quarter 
past seven, and afforded, at least to Englisn 
visitors, an amusing illustration of some of 
the characteristic features of Irish debate as 
seen in Parliament and elsewhere. The Union, 
be it observed, consists of the representatives 
of about twenty-four churches, some eighteen 
of which received assistance from the Irish 
Evangelical Society, the remaining six being, 
in fact as well as in name, Independent 
churches. Although the eighteen aided 
churches are perfectly satisfied with the 
operations of the Irish Evangelical Society, 
it would seem that two or three of the 
ministers of the remaining half-dozen are, or 
seemed to fancy themselves to be, not abso- 
lutely satisfied, and are disposed to imagine 
that the proud Saxon is somewhat too 
much disposed to assert his influence, and 
unduly interfere with the rights of Irish In- 
dependency. To English people who happen 
to know at what cost of toil and money the 
responsible executive of the Irish Evangelical 
Society continue their labours from year to 
year, such a supposition is of course an 
absurdity, but somehow the supposition seems 
to have obtained a lodgment in the Celtic 
breast, and has to be dealt with as an ele- 
ment of difficulty. When the debate of this 
morning began, therefore, about two hours 
were expended in the process of “ letting off 
steam.’’ The preliminary meoting of Tuesday, 
which in innocent ignorance I reported last 
week as a harmless and bly useful 
affair, was denounced in what Englishmen 
would have thought tremendous language, 
as ‘‘forestalling discussion,” stultifying 
Thursday's proceedings, and as having alto- 
gether a fearful significance. Even the 
chairman was 80 affected by the circum- 
stances referred to that be threatened three 
or four times to leave the chair, fecling that 
it was “inconsistent with his manhood and 
self-respect ’’ to retain it. Then, too, sundry 

ple, officials and others, had written 
letters, and passed resolutions, and done a 
variety of things, the contemplation of which 
made the blood of speakers on both sides 
boil, and drew forth language of the most 
eloquent indignation, pity, and scorn. The 
most absurd part of this exbibition was that 
two of the delegates from England—Dr. 
Thomson and Mr. Hartland—seemed to 
catch the frenzy of tbe hour, and became 
rhetorically passionate and indignant. Hap- 
ily, Mr. Cuthbertson preserved his equili- 
rium, and by his wise, weighty, and kindly 
words did much to allay this tempest in a 
teapot. Mr. Shepheard, too, with his 
straightforward common-sense and legal 
acumen, contributed to the same result, 
and did much towards bringing order out 
of chaos. About three quarters of an hour 
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was expended in discussing whether or not | Of the other students two had settled as | hearers to follow, and all their forbearance hand, State tion 
the London ntatives of the press | assistant pastors, two had gone to labour in | to forgive. Obscurity was not a sign of pro- other. He — to predict thet — 
should be permi to remain, a point ulti- | mission work in connection with churches, | fundity. They might not see the bottom of a conformity would yet be one of the most 


mately conceded — — t — * ust when 
things appeared to be gett to their worst, 
a reaction set in. The steam had been blown 
off ; 6 hep said what was in him to 
say; the : 9 —— 

ressed regret for ng wounded 8 
— and, in short, the real, — 
brotherhood of the assembly asserted itself in 
unmistakable form. Mr. White was the 
first to recognise the turn of the tide, and in 
a powerful and really touching speech he 
_— the cause of Independency in Ireland. 

e urged the Irish Bvengelleal Society to 
endeavour to bring up their income to meet the 
requirements of their work, not to bring down 
their work to meet the amount of their income ; 
he pleaded that the independency of aided 
churches should be as far as possible ed 
intact, at the same time — 5 
the committee in London ought to beconsulted 
on such questions as the election of pastors; 
and he earnestly and tely implored 
the representatives of the Irish Evangeli 
Society ‘‘ not to haul down asingle flag,” not 
to withdraw from a single station where their 
agents were preaching the and hold- 
ing up the light amidst the darkness of Ire- 
land. The right keynote was now struck, 
and the — witb enthusiasm, 
and at length a resolution —warmly 
and unanimously. After the close of the pro- 
ceedings of the Union, a sermon was preached 
in Donegal-street Church by the Rev. D. 
Thompson, which, however, I was not fortu- 
nate enough to hear. 


THE NOTTINGHAM INSTITUTE. 
Tue annual meeting of the subscribers to 


the Congregational te, Nottingham, 
was held on T evening, tember 


, the 
Rev. H. „ in the chair. After 
prayer by the Rev. W. Stephenson, the Prin- 
cipal, the Rev. J. B. Paton, gave a short 
report of the work done by the students dur- 
ing the past session. Not only had the mis- 
sions been carried on as usual by the students, 
but, in addition, s revival services, 
which had resul in grea 


had been established as a rule to hold a week 
of them at each mission d every session. 
Two newe had been built, one at Huck- 
nal, and the other at Bulwell, making the 
eighth new chapel in and around Notting- 
ham, in districts where the students had 
begun and conducted missions. A new mis- 
sion had also been opened at Carlton, where 
a room had been rented for the purpose. 
The committee had to report on twenty- 
three men who had left the institute duri 

the year. Of these three had retired, feel- 
ing they had not been called to the work, 
and seven had been sent on to other 
colleges—viz., six to New College, and one to 
Hackney. Two had settled in Ireland and 
one in America. Under the auspices of the 
Colonial Missionary Society one had entered 
upon the Bush Mission in New South Wales, 
while another, a converted Belgian, had gone 
to France to labour in connection with Mr. 
Mell at Rochelle and Rochefort. M. Goyat 


had written a any interesting letter de- 
scriptive of his work. He said: 


The “ fee he: i" or . IP 
already small for presen 
themselves to listen to the Goepel. There 


are 
seats for 150 le; but the audience varies 
from 200 to 400. As the Salle is on the ground 


floor, the four windows and three doors are left 
wide open, and the yard is full of people, who 
fortunately can very well hear and see the 
speaker. I am occasionally helped by pastors 
and other tlemen. 


religion them 
in such a light, and it is very remarkable thata 
few young educated ‘* scoffers '’ were convinced 
by Spirit before all others, and now earnest! 
seek the Lord. One, I may say, has surely f 
Him. - He called several times for pri- 
vate conversation and prayer. There are many 
others, men and women, who have evinced, in 
some way or other, that the Spirit is 
striving with them. I am happy to say 
the Lord has given me influence over 
these people. The most perfect order and 


silence after the first three or four meetings 
have prevailed, and the listeners do not suffer 
any new comer, whatever may be his purpose, to 
break the strictest decorum. I hold here three 
couferences, and at La Rochelle two, every 
week. The work at Rochelle is languid com- 
1 to Rochefort, in spite of the Fro- 
testant element having, ever since the Reforma- 
tion, preserved some weight in La Rochelle. 
The priests course, Ww ve vely 
against us; but I have noticed that in this fau- 
more 


our „a had 
3— The effect has been the stronger. 
to say, I was not encouraged when | 
Roc I was to do more harm 
than good. The same at Rochef rt. Both 
rs told me, Nous sommes connus comme 
} sy 12 — mean to * no — 
to do anything bu ing a cold sermon in 
their churches, —— 2 pays them for 
that purpose exactly as it pays Roman priests. 
Thus these pastors avoid make any frictioa 
ossible; the ry bys quiet that I don t wonder 
the sleep — at same time Jul! their people. 
At La Rochelle they have two eold, formal ser- 


meetings or anything of that kind to overb 
two consecutive Sundays are unknown. 


vices, at Rochefort only one a week. Prayer 
*. 


and the res t had accepted pastorates in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. With to 
finances Mr. Paton said he was glad to be 
able to report that they were in a much 
better condition then they had been for two 
years previously. Not only had the current 

been met, but from two to three 


hundred pounds had been struck off the 
adverse balance of ' 
Dr. Meiuor then ressed the students. 


He said that on an occasion like the present 
he might have addressed himself to saveral 
subjects of importance, such, for instance, as 
the difficulties of the Christian ministry ; but 
while the theme was deserving the most 
serious attention, it was one calculated, 
rhaps, to di those who were look- 
ing forward with brightness and hope to the 
work of the ministry. He , there- 
fore, to limit himself to the subject of h- 
ing, and to one aspect of that subject—viz., 
simplicity in hing. He did not speak 
as one who already attained, but as one 
who followed after, if, happily, he might 
attain unto it. Now the wo simplicity was 
liable to be misunderstood. He need hardly 
say that he had no sympathy with that ding- 
dong simplicity which consisted in repeatin 
the same ideas in exactly the same methods 
and the same language. Nor did he think 
that a sermon freely interspersed with such 
exclamations and expletives as, “ Oh!” 
“Alas!” “Ah me!” &c., conduced much 
to simplicity. To a thonghtful man, nothing 
could be more loathsome, and it was a matter 
of profound regret that erangelical prea-h 
ing should have become ed with such 
a style of address. There was no incom- 
patibility between the Gospel and the 
most cultured intellectual life. Simpli- 
— must be taken in a relative sense. 


having heard, had not heeded. There was 
always a new generation up in the 


— —— ae © had to be instructed in 
the A pee ye of 1 faith, but it was the 


duty 2 of the preacher to lead his 
people in of years to greater hts 
and broader Le — By on 
pression preaching meant a 
sufficient quan of pertinent matter, well 
m 0 ly illus- 
trated, and ed by a devout and earnest 


honoured, but salutary. The pulpit 

an impertinence which not even Christian 
charity could tolerate when it ceased to dis- 
pense the truth as it is in Jesus. A text was 
sometimes employed simply as a pog tohang 
a sermon on, or a starting-post which the 
preacher touched lightly, and then, bounding 
quickly away, saw it no more. One might 
say of some discourses that the text was in 
Dan and the sermon in Beersheba. The full 
and honest exposition of a text seemed to be 
the only tee of variety, though the 
sermons of some preachers, ciuberes their 
text might be, were always the same. 
The second element of simplicity in preaching 
has reference to quantity. A sermon might 
be full of matter, and even pertinent matter, 
and yet the hearer might be like a narrow- 
necked pitcher under a cataract, empty in the 
midst of water. Little, however, need be 
said on the subject of over-crowding a sermon 
with matter, as it was not the sin which doth 
so easily beset us. Plethora was bad, but 
beware of inanition. It must not be for- 
gotten that the general level of culture was 
far higher now than it was a few years ago, 
and that even the poorer classes could 
criticise the matter of a sermon with a 
shrewdness of which not every one would 
deem them capable. In the third place, 
there must be good method. Many sermons 
were no better than an undisciplined mob of 
ideas. There must be methol, but he did 
not regard with special favonr the method of 
treating every text as a brickmaker did his 
clay. Some pr ache s had only one mould, 
and however much the text might cry ont 
against the process it was forced into the 
mould. It had been said that some men had 
method in their madness, but some preachers 


b had madness in their method. Let them be- 


ware of dividing the text into what was 
implied, and what was not implied in the 
text. The best method he knew was that 
followed in Euclid, where the axioms and 
definitions only were taken for granted, and 
each proposition grew out of the preceding. 
It was well, however, to v method, for 
even a good method may end in dulness. 
The next point to be considered was 
simplicity of language. It would not be 
difficult for anyone who would take a little 
pains to write a sermon which would baffle 
all the efforte of the congregation to under- 
stand, and yet every word shall be found in 
the dictionary, and every sentence shall be 
grammatically constructe1, and he would tell 
them how to do it. Of words nearly sy- 
nonymous select the longest or most uncom- 
mon, and of all sentences choose the longest 
and the most elaborately involved—a fre- 
quent use of parentheses would be an ad- 


| vantage—and they would produce a sermon 


which would tax all the intelligence of their 


brook half-an-inch deep, but th Id gaze 
into the still moun ana es 


many a league. 
antiquary, found what he considered. to be 


the shield of some warrior, and sat musing supposed there were others 


on it many an hour, but on its falling into t 
hands of his cook, she rubbed the rust off, 
and lo! it was only an old pot lid. How 
sermons would turn out to be old pot 
lids if the crust of fine words were removed ! 
In the last place, the preacher must have a 
devout and earnest spirit. He must speak 
with the earnestness becoming the sacred- 
ness of his task, and the value of the souls he 
sought to save. A cold and heartless deli- 
very would not only weaken the preacher's 
influence, but might tend to awaken the sus- 
picion whether he himself believed the saving 
truths he was trying to impress u others. 
He knew of nothing more than the 
preacher who was all himself on the platform 
on the week day, but on Sunday shut nine- 
tenths of himself up in the vestry and only 
allowed a miserable tenth to gointo the pulpit. 
Let the preacher be himself, and * th 
all the moral earnestness of which he was 
capable, and God would assuredly bless him. 

Ab vote of thanks to the lecturer, pro- 
1 * e Rev. J. A. Mrreumt i and seconded 

y the Rev. F. 8. WII Hans, was caried with 
enthusiasm. 

In reply, Dr. Mzetior said that he had 
spoken out of the experience of many years, 
and though he could say that preaching 
always been a passion with him, it was now 
more of a n than erer. He had said 
to a friend the other day that he was now just 
learning how to preach, and that if his life 
were spared, which he hoped it would be, he 
thought he would yet be able to preach. 


MR. ILLINGWORTH, M.P., ON CHURCH 
AND STATE. 


Tue first of the course of lectures on 
“ The Rise of Evangelical Nonconformity,” 
which were delivered at Reading and in 
Union Chapel, Islington, and reported in our 
columns, was given at Liverpool on Tu 
evening last, by Mr. R. W. Dale, M.A., D.D., 
in the H Hall, Liverpool. The attend- 
ance was , the hall being nearly filled, 
and the chair was occupied by 

Atrrep Itiinewortn. Esq., M. P., who» 
on opening the proceedings, said, that when 
he had received an invitation from those who 
were responsible for this course of lectures to 

reside on that occasion, he might say that 

did not hesitate to comply with the 
request, though at the time he had no idea 
that the Session of Parliament which had 
ust closed would have been so protracted. 
nder these circumstances he might, like 
many other members of the House of Com- 
mons, have set aside the invitation on the 
excuse of weariness, after such a Session of 
Parliament. But the pleasure and privilege 
he anticipated from hearing Mr. Dale’s leo- 
ture h charms for him which, weary 
though he might feel, he could not resist. 
1 t was a further pleasure to 
him to occupy such a position on a platform 
in this great city, particularly when they had 
such an able, earnest, and eloquent lecturer on 
the one hand, and such an interesting and 
important subject on the other. (Applause.) 
In other parts of England people wore apt to 
look upon Liverpool as bein hind the age 
in matters pertaining to Li iam; but he 
was glad to think that this course of lectures 
seemed to be an earnest of an awakening 
interest in a matter of the greatest moment. 
(Applause.) He was also much pleased 
to see such a large audience. It was a 
matter of regret to many earnest reformers 
in other parte of the country that the citizens 
of Liverpool had not at this moment a single 
member in the House of Commons sitting on 
the Liberal side. (Hear, hear.) When 
Liverpool had the misfortune to lose its junior 
member, who sat on the Liberal side of the 
House, the vacancy had been filled up by 
another Conservative being sent to Parlia- 
ment, so that now the Liberals of this cit 
were wholly unrepresented. (Hear, hear} 
He believed it was possible for Liverpool to 
bring about a change in this respect, but such 
a change was not to be looked for until a 
great deal of work in the direction of the pre- 
sent course of lectures had been performed. 
Applause.) As they were aware, the sub- 
ect of these lectures was the rise of Evan- 
gelical Nonconformity, which was a subject 
of the highest importance, whether they re- 
garded it from a Christian point of view, a 

litical point of view, or merely from a 

istorical point of view. (Applause.) These 
lectures dealt with a movement which had 
originated about 300 years ago, which, through 


sinall beginnings and opposition of every | Atheism to effect. 


kind, must now be regarded as one of the 
great powers in the land. Indeed, its influ- 
ence at the present moment in England was 
almost untold, and he believed it was impos- 
sible to measure the extent of the work it 
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powerful means by which a change in the 


n lake, and see with relations of Church and State in this 
perfect distinctness what lay at the depth of | country would be brought about. 


Such 


Martinus Scriblerus, the a change all Nonconformists would re- 


to see drawing near, though he 
who much 
regretted any impending chan in the 
relations betwoen Church and State. He 
ventured to say that nowhere in the New 
Testament could there be found a justifica- 
tion for a State Charch. (“„ Hoar, hear,” 
and applause.) The whole history of tho 
conn between the Church and the 
State was one long and painful record of 
failure and folly. He contrasted the dif- 
ference between the Christian Church and 
the Established Church, and contended that 
the former was made up of those people who 
had joined it willingly through conviction, 
while the latter was bound together by force, 
whether ite members were willing or unwill- 
In its State eonnection the Establishot 
Church either — persecution on theo 
one hand, or, on the other — what was far worse 
—formality and hypocrisy. Lo prevent his 
being misunderstood, he might say that tho 
Established Church could be — A in two 
aspects—as a National Church, embracin 
every citizen and community, maintaine 
by public funds and controlled by Parliament. 
iewed in this light it no longer retained the 
confidence of the great body of the le of 
this country. (Applause.) On the cee hand, 
it might be led as a section of the 
Christian Ch that had done and was 
doing a great work; and, in the futuro, 
when freed from the trammels of the 
State and left to itself, ho believed 
it was capable of accomplishing a reat 
deal more. ( Hear, hear,“ and applause.) 
In conclusion, the chairman said he might be 
allowed to say—what he believel would be 
admitted by them all—that Parliament was 
wing more and more unfit to govern the 
blished Church, because there were 
within the walls of St. Stephen's between 
two and three hundred members who were 
not of the Established Church. Such being 
the case, it must be a t to them all that 
a body constituted as the House of Commons 
now is could not do justice to the affairs of 
any Christian Church. On the other hand, 
Parliament found itself overwhelmed with 
the secular affairs of the country. Therefore, 
it must be ble to the minds of Episco- 
palians themselves that some other machinery 
would require to bo found whereby the affairs 
of the Church could be regulated. (“ Hear, 
hear,” and applause.) There was neither dis- 
cipline nor unity within the Church, and many 
of its own members were crying out for some 
change which should at any rate relleve the 
tension at present felt. 66 He 
to introduce Mr. Dale. 
r. Date then proceeded to deliver his 
lecture, which dealt with the historical 
rise of Nonconformity in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. 


DR. PARKER ON CHRISTIANITY AND 
THEOLOGY. : 


Dr. Pargen, of the City Temple, has sent 
the following letter to the Times : — 

Sir,—The boldness of the proposal I am 
about to submit warrants me in seeking for 
it a place in columns no less ished 
than your own. You have recently pu 
reports of the Primate’s visitation addresses, 
anda day or two ago you commented upon 
them in a tone with which my proposal will 
distinctly harmonise. I cannot but e 
very deep satisfaction with the authoritative 
addresses which are delivered from many of 
our ecclesiastical chairs from time to time. 
As sectarian or denominational addresses they 
are admirable, and are justly applauded by 
the companies for whom they were prepared ; 
but, viewed in their larger relations, I cannot 
but feel that they are often wholly outside 
the thinking of one section of the community 
and the immediate need of another. Has not 
the time come when the points of union 
should be magnified, and the points of differ- 
ence be reduced to a minimum? My own 
impression is that there are thousands of 
Christians in England who have no connec- 
tion with the sects, and who, strange as it 
may appear, are not aware of their own 
Christianity. This anomaly is to be ac- 
counted for by the fact that in the hands of 
the sects Christianity has become a set of 
theological opinions and definitions, instead 
of being left asthe spirit of self-sacrifice for 
the gool of others. Christianity is not a 
form, it is a spirit; it knows nothing of 
articles, catechismns, standards, and subserip- 
tions to tests or creeds. All these are merely 
human arrangements or conveniences, and if 


-_—_—- — 


not kept in their proper places they will do 
more mischief than it is in the power of 
Ido not hesitate to say 
that sectarian theology is the most mis- 
chievous influence of the age. Men who 
think carefully and broadly will never be 
united on this basis; it is too narrow, too 

ue, and too controvertible. Is it not pos- 


was doing inthis country. (Hear, hear.) He | sible to find a point at which all reverent 
ventured to think that they would agree with | thinkers will unite in cor lial fellowship? In 


him when he said that this movement had | my opinion it is ö : 
done still more in America and in the British sible it must be infinitely desirable. 
showel what ever adopts and practises the principle of 


colonies. a) It 
people could do in religions matters by 


' 


nite possible, and if pos- 
Wo- 


| self-sacrifice for the good of others is, in my 


voluntary effort without State aid on the view, a living Christian, whatever he may 
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think of any point in so-called dogmatic theo- 
logy. He may not even bea th ian at all; 
— if not, so much the better, unless he bea 
man of very exceptional intellectual and 
moral capacity. I make the broadest pos- 
sible distinction between Christianity and 
theology, and my proposal is to operate upon 
that distinction by encouraging the forma- 
tion of an inclusive alliance, whose one 
principle of union shall be that self-sacrifice 
for the good of others is the true law of life. 
Christians must come to the rescue of Chris- 
tianity, when it is disfigured by sectarian 
badges and compelled to k the alien lan- 
of sectarian definitions and ortho- 
— I do not propose to interfere with 
anything that is legitimate in denomina- 
tionalism. As long as the world endures 
men who think alike will unite for the pro- 
pagation of their opinions, and this is most 
wise and proper; but my inquiry is whether 
there is not below and above all denomina- 
tional formations a principle which can unite 
and inspire men of the most diverse theolo- 
gical convictions, and whether that principle 
ought not to be primarily recognised, so as to 
set all differences in their just relationship 
and perspective. I cannot but believe that 
there is a nobler word than Pan-Anglican, 
Pan-Presbyterian, or Pan-Methodist, and 
that nobler word is Pan-Christian. The 
Trinitarian and the Unitarian are both Chris- 
tians, so are the Calvinist and the Arminian ; 
but when do they ever meet on the broad 
nd of Christianity, and make a common 
laration that their religion is deeper than 
their theology? I leave my proposal of an 
inclusive alliance or association to make its 
own im on your readers, and I hope 
that his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
will not regard the suggestion as out of har- 
mony with his broad and erous addresses. 

osePH PARKER. 

The City Temple, Sept. 17. 


EPITOME OF NEWS. 
DOMESTIC. 


Tur Queen, accompanied by Princess Bea- 
trice and the Princesses [rene and Alexandra 
of Hesse, drove on Saturday from Balmoral 
to Braemar, and thence to Loch Callarer, 
returning, after a ramble by the loch, to 
——. At Braemar Her Majesty received 
and acknowledged the cordial salutes of the 
visitors. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales and their 
children, and Prince John of Glücksburg. 
visited the Queen at Balmoral on Thursday. 

The Grand Duke of Hesse, accompanied by 
the Hereditary Grand Duke and the 
Princesses Irene and Alix, arrived at Bal- 
moral on Friday. 

Hawarden Church was crowded at the 
morning and evening services on Sunday by 
a congregation drawn from Chester, Hawar- 
den, and the country side, in the expectation 
that Mr. Gladstone would attend for the first 
time since his return, and read the lessons. 
In this they were not disappointed, as the 
Prime Minister, who was accompanied by 
Mrs. Gladstone and several members of his 
family, attended at both services, and read 
the lessons for the day. The Hon. and Rev. 
A. V. Lyttelton preached a short sermon in 
the morning, and the evening sermon was 

reached by the Rev. Mr. Oakley, of St. 
viour’s, Hoxton, London. 

The Lord Provost of Aberdeen, having 
written to Mr. Bright, asking him if, in the 
event of his being Minister in attendance on 
the Queen at Balmoral, he would accept the 
freedom of the city, Mr. Bright has replied 
that he does not expect to go North this 

, and that he therefore cannot accept the 
— roposed to be conferred upon him. 

Mr. Bright has been waited on by the 
friends of a man named Tweedale, who has 
been arrested for non-payment of avaccination 
fine. Mr. Bright condemned harsh measures, 
but said that in the present state of public 
feeling the Government could not abolish 
co - Rm vaccination. 

e Army and Navy Gazette states that 
Major-General Sir Frederick Roberts will 
shortly proceed to England from Afghani- 
stan, will on arrival receive the 
thanks and congratulations of the Queen. 

Dr. Vaughan, the Dean of Llandaff, has 
been appointed one of the Vice-presidents of 
the Cymmrodorion Society, in the room of the 
late Mr. Serjeant Parry. 

The Right Hon. H. C. Childers, M.P., in 
acknowledging the very hearty welcome 
which was offered to him and his wife and 
daughter at Ardara, Donegal, said the 
Government intended giving the most earnest 
consideration to Irish questions, and especially 
the land question. He was glad of the oppor- 
tunity of observing the country for himself, 
and should thus be better able to understand 
questions which must for some time to come 
occupy the attention of Parliament and of the 
ountry. 

It is stated that, in consequence of the re- 
port of the Select Committee on the London 
water supply, the eight companies have 
agreed to oppose, as one body, any scheme 
which the Government may bring forward for 
the purchase of all, or any, of their under- 
takings. 

The match at Edinburgh, in which the 
Australian team played against Eleven 
Gentlemen of Scotland, ended on Saturday in 
a victory for the Colonists, 


The Australian cricketers at Bradford on 


Monday commenced a match against the 
Players of England, a professional eleven. As 
Slight was ill in bed, and Spofforth did not 
come, the Colonists were one man short, yet 
in their first innings, which occupied the 
whole day, they made 183 runs. The match 
was i yesterday, but was 
likely to end in a draw. 

An accident of an extraordinary character, 
and attended by a most disastrous loss of life, 
has occurred at Naini Tal, in India. A land- 
slip took place, and a number of British 
officers others were buried under the 
avalanche of rock and earth. Among the 
victims are an assistant commissioner of road 
police, a chaplain, a captain in the Royal En- 
gineers, fifteen soldiers and other men, and 
some women. Particulars of the disaster have 
not yet been received. Landslips in this 
country are not of frequent occurrence, and 
occur mostly where there are deep railway 
cuttings, or where the sea has undermined 
the foundation rocks. In Volcanic regions, 
or districts liable to inundations, they are, 
however, often serious and extensive, and 
form a danger, which can rarely be guarded 

nst. 


Mrs. Fawcett distributed on Monday at 
Salisbury the prizes gained in the Oxford and 
Cambridge local examinations. The Post- 
master General addressed the assemblage on 
the subject of education, observing that there 
was now so much zeal for education that it 
was, perhaps, more necessary to caution than 
to stimulate. He advised parents to keep 
their children longer at school, and to have 
them 12 a few subjects more thoroughly, 
instead them to learn an unlimited 
number of things in a very limited iod. 
As an examiner and teacher, he s make 
the remark as to almost every set of 
aes he had looked through, or every essay 

o had had to read, Too much reading, not 
enough thought.” 

The dispute between employer and em- 
ployed in the cotton trade of parts of Lanca- 
shire continues, and it is most probable that 
there will be an open rupture both sides 
being determined. It is not thought that 
the operatives will be able to hold out for a 
long time. To the pro on the part of 
the le to submit contested matters 
to arbitration, the masters have replied that 
there is no case to submit. Meanwhile it is 
stated that the és have little pathy 
from the general public, and that the. shop- 
keepers are undou y to a strike. 

Mr. Parnell addressed a great meeting of 
tenant farmers at Ennis on Sunday. In his 
speech he set forth the line of policy which 
he wished to see carried out in ole to secure 
an early and effective settlement of the land 
question. The main features of this pro- 
gramme were—unanimity of action among 
the Irish Members in the House of Com- 
mons ; independence of all English political 
parties ; refusal to pay more than what the 
tenant considered to be a fair rent, and the 
social excommunication of any person who 
should take a farm from which another had 
been evicted for non-payment of rent. 

The Trades Union Congress held its con- 
cluding meeting on Saturday. A resolution 
was carried expressing satisfaction at the 
Government pledge as to the assimilation of 
the borough and county franchise, and urging 
the introduction of a Bill next Session. A 
motion was also adopted to impress on Mini- 
sters the necessity of extending the hours of 
polling in the metropolis to all boroughs and 
counties. A further resolution was agreed to 
in favour of establishing courts of arbitration 
throughout the kingdom to settle trade dis- 
putes on the principle of equity to all con- 
cerned. Among the other matters dealt with 
by motion were the London cab trade, wiges 
in the Royal Army Clothing Factory, and the 

Colliery explosion, and various votes 
of thanks concluded the i , 

During the heavy rain on Thursday morn- 
ing seven men became imprisoned in a lead 
mine at Eyam, near Sheffield. From the 
great flood of water rushing through the lower 
level the roadway got blocked. The miners 
contrived to escape drowning by climbing 
into the higher levels, and were released on 
Friday morning amidst considerable excite- 
ment. 

A fatal boat accident took place at Ted- 
dington on Friday. Mr. Corney Grain, the 
popular entertainer and member of the 
German Reed Company, with his friend Mr. 
Black, and nephew and niece, Mr. and Miss 
Humphrey, were approaching Teddington 
Lock, on the Thames, when the strong cur- 
rent carried them over the weir, and the boat 
was dashed to pieces. Mr. Black swam with 
Miss Humphrey to shore. Mr. Grain was 
rescued by a boatman, but Mr. Humphrey 
was not seen again, and his body not re- 


covered. 

The Standard states that information has 
heen received at the Foreign Office from 
Australia of the rescue, by Her Majesty's ship 
Conflict, of a few survivors of the party of 
colonists who recently attempted to settle in 
Laughlan Island. 

Some locusts were found last week on the 
Scarborough cliffs, some measuring three 
inches in length. 

After diacussing as to what questions of 
agricultural reform are most urgent at the 
present time, the committee of the Farmer's 
Alliance have passed the following resolu- 
tion: That in the opinion of the committee 
the subjects which most directly affect the 
interests of tenant farmers, and call for the 


| tisements, and readers. The society starts 


immediate attention of the Government are 
those set forth in the me of the 
Farmer’s Alliance as follows: ‘To stimulate 
the improved cultivation of the land, especi- 
ally by obtaining security for the capital of 
tenants invested in the improvements of 
their holdings : to obtain the abolition of class 
privileges involved in the law of distress ; to 
secure to ratepayers their legitimate share in 
county government ; to obtain a fair appor- 
tionment of local burdens between landlordand 
tenant. It was then agreed that a confer- 
ence of members of the Alliance to discuss 
these questions should be held at the West- 
‘minster Palace Hotel on Monday, October 18, 
at 2.30 p.m. 

A ents have been made for a great 
international ballon contest between the 
balloon societies of England and France. 
The contest will take place at the Crystal 
Palace during the present autumn, and 
eight or ten balloons on each side will take 
part in the contest. 

A point of some interest was discussed on 
Friday at the Revising Barrister’s Court at 
Brighton. The question had arisen whether 
the return of a notice of objection through 
the Dead Letter” office was sufficient evi- 
dence of death or removal to justify the 
erasure of the voter’s name from the list, it 
being stated that there were numerous cases 
in which such notices had been returned with 
endorsements indicating that the ies 
were no longer to be found at the houses 
specified. In the end the names were allowed. 


It is 8 — the o of 
the new wing of University 1 on, 
by a dinner, to be given by the Council, 


Senate, and Professors, to persons eminent 
in various branches of academic work. The 
date suggested at present is the last week in 
November. 

Another death from the sting of wasps is 
reported from Colchester. It is stated that 
Harriet Balls was gathering grass on the 
roadside at Langham, when she was attacked 
by wasps and severely stung on the upper 
part the forehead. The nest had 
disturbed by boys, who had thrown the 
woman’s rake upon it, and at least a dozen 
of the insects sat upon her. She returned to 
her cottage, her head became much swollen, 
and she fell into a state of unconsciousness 
and died from shock to the system. 

The Scotsman has unearthed a remarkable 
project for the conversion of Scotland to Con- 
servative principles. Five dukes have com- 
bined with a number of inferior persons to 
form an association for the purpose of supply- 
ing Conservative journals with news, adver- 


with a guaranteed income of £3,000 for the 
next four years, and it proposes to levy a sort 
of land tax on Conservative lairds at the rate 
of £2 per £1,000 of rental. A central news 
office in London will send information to the 
country papers, and Scotch Tories are be- 
sought in future to advertise only in the 
journals of their own party. 

The bells of the parish church of Boston 
were rung on Thursday at intervals in com- 
memoration of the 250th anniversary of the 
foundation of the city of Boston, Massachu- 
setts. The latter Boston received its name in 
honour of the Rev. John Cotton, one of the 
Pilgrim Fathers,“ who was twenty years 
Vicar of Boston, in Lincolnshire. 


The average price of wheat last week was 
39s. 11d. per quarter, or 88. 2d. per quarter 
lower than it was for the corresponding week 
for the ee ge Bg years. The average 
price of barle t week was 33s. 5d., or 
about 88. 2d. cheaper than it was during the 
corresponding weeks for the preceding four 
years. The average price of oats last week 
was 20s. 7d. per quarter, or about 4s. per 
quarter lower than it was for the correspond- 
ing weeks for the preceding four years. 


About £88,000 has now been subscribed 
towards the cost of the projected new Uni- 
versity College at Liverpool, and little more 
will be needed to make n the amount 
required, but there remains the cost of a 
building to be provided for. 


The London, Sevenoaks, Tunbridge-wells, 
and Brighton coach horses, 80 in number, 
were on Monday sold by Messrs. Tattersall, and 
realised £3,701. 

The adjourned inquest on the persons killed 
by the er collision near Vauxhall was 
resumed on Mondayat the Lambeth Vestry 
Hall. The witnesses examined included Mr. 
Gardiner, assistant traffic superintendent of 
the South-Western Railway, the inspector 
who started the train that ran into the 
engine, the fireman of the engine that was 
run into, and one of the signalmen. It was 
stated on the part of the Railway Company 
that they felt themselves technically and 
legally responsible, and they would compen- 
sate those who had suffered. The inquiry 
was aijourned till next Monday. 


The last of the examinations in connection 
with the Queen’s University in Ireland were 
opened at the Exhibition Palace, Dublin, 
yesterday. The largest number of candidates 
ever examined on these™occasions have 
presented themselves this year. The 
students under the different headings 
were—for M.D., 38; for second examination 
in Medicine, 149; for third examination in 
Medicine, 120; for B.A., 68; for M. A., 98; 
for LL.D., 4; for LL.B., 6; for B.E., 10; 
for first examination in Engineering, 12; and 
for first examination in Arts, 60. 
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FOREIGN. 


Herr Varnbühler's statement that Prince 
Gortechakoff proposed an alliance to France, 
and that the French Minister communicated 


ton himself. 
he says, “ that during the whole time that I 
wasin there did not arise between Russia 
and France either a proposal for an alliance, 
the project of a treaty, or pourparlers of any 
kind. The action imputed to me in the 
Ludwigsburg speech (namely, that M. Wad- 
dington had made Prince Bismarck aware of 
the Russian proposals), and the unworthy 
part assigned to me in it, are purely im- 
ary * 


Among the visitors to Paris this season will 
be Pomare V., who has lately to the 
cession of the Society Islands to France for a 
consideration. 

It is stated that the marriage ceremon 
between the Austrian Crown Prince Rudolph 
and his betrothed, the Princess Stephanie of 
Belgium, will take place towards the end of 
February next. 


Prince Bismarck, who for years past has 
been complaining of being over-burthened 
with work, has just voluntarily assumed the 
portfolio of Minister of Commerce. The ex- 
planation is that the Prince has undertaken 
the office to raise some necessary taxes. 

The ceremony of visiting the tomb of 
Victor Emmanuel, and the commemorative 
tablets to those who fell at Porta Pia, 
off in perfect order on Monday in Rome. At 
the famous breach in the wall where the 
Italians entered the city that day ten years 
since, speeches were made by the Syndic and 
Count Cairoli, and were enthusiastically 
received, 

The Swiss National Council have accepted 
the = of the Government for a revi- 
sion of the Constitution, and the ques- 
tion will probably be submitted to the popu- 
lar vote in the course of the ensuing month. 

The Golos states that orders have been 
issued for the immediate construction of a 
railway two hundred versts in extent on the 
Tekke Turcoman Steppe. The railway 
material left over from the last Turkish war, 
and now stored at Ungheni, will be used to 
construct the line. 

An Imperial rescript has been addressed 
by the Emperor of Russia to Count Loris 
Melikoff, announcing the Count’s investiture 
with the insignia of the Order of St. Andrew, 
and expressing the Emperor’s thanks for the 
energy displayed by the Count as President 
of the Supreme Executive Commission. 

The Emperor of Austria was last week re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm at Garnowitz. 
He was there visited by the Roumanian 
Princes and the Envoy of that State. 

By the arrival of the Zanzibar mail we 
have more particulars of the manner in 
which Captain Carter and Mr. Cadenhead 
met their death. It appears that on Mr. 
Cadenhead joining Captain Carter they 
started on a short route to the Zanzibar 
coast, and, wailst resting at night, the vil- 

where they were was attacked by 
Mirambo and Simba, presumably for plunder. 
Our countrymen avoided conflict with either 
N until, whether by accident or design, 

r. Cadenhead was shot, whereupon Mr. 
Carter avenged his death. It is said that he 
killed upwards of thirty men with his own 
hand, but then fell, having been shot through 
the head. He had with him a faithful ser- 
vant, a sort of henchman, who had been with 
him about ten years. All the Indian 
mahouts, and nearly all the escort and 
porters, were massacred. 

Some further fighting is reported from 
2 — hear hun ae natives 
attacked Captain 2 n while he was 
with seventy men of the Cape Mounted Rifles 
making a reconnaissance of Lerothodi’s vill- 
age. e enemy suffered great loss; on the 
Colonial side three men were killed. 

It is stated that the value of breadstoff 
exported from the United States during the 
first eight months of the present year 
reached the sum of 182,000,000 dollars 
(236,500,000). 


Tue Rev. Stopford Augustus Brooke, 
T.C.D., better known probably for his writ- 
ings in the Press and independent works 
(of which his “ Life of Frederick Robertson ” 
was the most popular) than for his ecclesi- 
astical labours, announced his intention 
of leaving the Church of England and joming 
the Unitarian be dy.— Times. 

Mr. F. J. Campbell, a blind gentleman, writes 
to the Times from the Royal Normal College and 
A of Music for the Blind, at Upper Nor- 
wood, to correct some misapprehensions which 
had arisen in respect to the nature of 
his method of climbing Mont Blanc. Mr. Cam 
bell states that he paid a visit a season azo 
Professor Tyndall, i ‘is Alpine home on the 
8 horn, for the purpose of seeking his 
—— Reasons of weather require i him to 
defer bis ascent until this summer. He gives a 
12 account of the painstaking care which 

e took in his arrangements both for his own 
safety, and for that of his companion and guides. 
He is obliged to rely to a great extent upon the 
help which he gets from his ears. Mr. Campbell's 
practice of mountain-climbing is, it will be re- 

membered, in strict acco with Mr. 
Fawcett's advice, that the blind should, as far 
as possible, pursue the same diversions which 
they would engage in if they could sce. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tun American Census.—So much of the 
Census of 1880 has now been completed as to 
permit the population statistics of the prinei- 
pal cities in the United States to be arrived 
at. The following table of figures is of great 
interest, as showing the present population 
of these cities, as well as the comparative 
rates of increase, which are very varying :— 


Increase per cent. 
. since 1870 

New Vork 1 5666 24 
Philadelphia 842.000 ose 24 
Brooklyn „ 554,603 40 
Chicago bee 77.5000 60 
St. Louis „ 75,000 21 
Boston 352.000 40 
Baltimore ...... „ 830,000 ...... 23 
Cincinnati ....... „ 255.000 19 
San Francisco .... 227,350 ...... 51 
New Orleans...... 207 328 ...6% 6 
Washington ...... 160,000 45 
Cleveland 157.000 71 
Buffalo 49,000 ..... 27 
Newark 000 30 
Milsau kee 130,000 92 

troit 119,000 50 
Louisville ........ 112.000 11 
Providence........ 000 52 


The returns from Pittsburg and Jersey City 
have not yet been completed. Chicago, Cleve- 
land, and Milwaukee stand at the head as far 
as relative increase goes, and betoken the 
success of the grain and oil-refining tra/ivs. 
At the same time the rate of increase of many 
smaller towus is very much larger than these. 
For instance, Minneapolis, another great 
milling and lumber centre, shows 244 per 
cent.; Atlanta (a railway centre in Georgia), 
106 per cent.; Waterbury (the watchmaki 
city of Connecticut), 102; St. Paul, near 
Minneapolis, 100; and Denver, in Colorado, 
the astounding rate of 614 per cent. On the 
whole, however, it appears that the wave of 
increase and ity has fallen 
equally on the States alike, while New Yor 
has gone so steadily a-head that the increase 
of her has, in a single decade, out- 
numbe the total of New 
Orleans and San Fran . 

FIGHT BETWEEN A Tueesuer, Sworprisx, 
Aub Wust. — Lord Archibald Campbell, 
writing on board the steamship Peruvian, 
sends the following to the — 
Thinking it may interest some of your readers, 
and hoping, moreover, to get further informa- 
tion on some points from some Dundee 
whaling expert, or some one kno in 
whales,” I give subjoined details of a fight 
we all were witness of between the thresher, 
swordfish, and a whale, off Belleisle island, 
at five p.m., on Saturday 7th. We sailed 
from Quebec in the ip Peruvian (Cap- 
tain Smith), Saturday, tember 4, bound 
for Liverpool. We were yed twenty-four 
hours by dense fog; after passing Rimouski 
it, however, became — W * 
Straits we — Ww en 
outside nellen Alan „ lat. 51.55 N., long. 
54.51 W., with icebergs of no great size on 
either bow, and fairly in the Arctic current, 
temperature of water 41 degrees, having the 
Dominion Company’s 8.8. Teufonta on our 
starboard bow, going on the bridge, the first 
officer told me he had seen twice a large 
„ thresher ”’ fish leap clean out of the water 
not far from our bows. We kept a close 
watch near about where he had last seen the 
fish; nor had we long to wait, and for the 
next ten minutes to a quarter of an hour we 
watched a most tremendous fight between 
this fish and a large whale, which, evidently 
attacked also from below by a sword-fish, was 
ineffectually trying to “sound” and do all in 
its mighty power to get away, but there 
was no . The thresher, an enormous 
fish—reckoned by the first officer and head 
engineer at thirty feet in length—kept 
continually lashing the whale with its power- 
ful tail, and, as if not satisfied that these 
stunning blows had “told,” threw itself into 
the air with enormous leaps, landing on the 
whale with the most resounding ‘‘ whacks.” 
The sublime and the ludicrous were etrangely 


fascinated by 
whale turn 
uppermost, 
directions, but there was no escape. It never 
got d below the surface, which was 
churned by his 3 efforts into a seething 
mass of foam. e combatants went right 
in theteeth of the wind and sea then running. 
We saw the whale in a regular “flurry” 
often, and when our straining eyes last saw 
them they were as hard at it as ever, and it 
was the opinion of most on board that the 
whale was fast sickening. The whole of the 
under part of the whale was white, and I 
hope, as before said, some one will give me 
some information as to its species. From the 
tips of the tail to the jaw it was as if painted 
pure white, a leaden colour above. There 
were many on board who had sailed the 
Atlantic for upwards of thirty years, but had 
never seen such a fight. It took place, so to 
speak, close to both vessels, the fight raging 
between our ship and the Teutonia. 

Tue Caxton Care.—Under the direction 
of the Executive Committee of the Coffee 
Public-houses National Society, a new res- 
taurant, to be known by the above name, at 
63, Fleet-street, was formally opened on 
Saturday last. The establishment consists 


of spacious, clean, and well-lighted rooms, 
wherein will be supplied at moderate charges 
the usu.l provisions of a café-restaurant, ex- 
clusive of alcoholic liquors. 8 and much 
needed arrangement in this locality will be 
made to meet the wants of people employed 
in various ta of newspaper offices, 
by opening the house at two o'clock in the 


morning. At the proceedings on Saturday, 
Mr. Stephen Bourne, the chairman of 2 
society, addressing a assemblage 
friends, assured them that „ was of 
a purely business character. it would 
meet the wants of the public, it 
would be ly convenient for 


attending the New Law Courts, and for 
newspaper people. Mr. Newdegate, M.P., as 
a public man interested in the Press, spoke 
with satisfaction of the provision to be made 
under the latter head, and wished the pro- 
moters all success. Speeches were also made 
by Mr. Swinford Francis, Mr. Merry, Rev. 
Mr. Martin, Rector of St. Dunstan’s-in-the- 
West; Mr. Knowles, Mr. Pouwark, and Mr. 
Samuel Hill. Visitors then inaugurated ”’ 
the rooms by accepting the invitation of the 
managers to take tea and coffee. Later in 
the evening a supper was given in celebration 
of the opening of the Press Club-room in the 
same building. The dishes were various, well 
cooked, and well served. 

Consumption or Spreits.—The half- 
yearly account of the consumption of spirits 
in this country again shows a decrease. The 
Inland Revenue rd report that in the first 
half of the year 1880 duty was d on 
13,155,864 of home made “epi for 
home consumption as bev y; being 
224,145 gallons less than in the first half o 
last year. The 8,004,429 gallons taken for 
consumption in England show an increase of 
239,148 gallons, but the 2,798,531 — 
consumption in Scotland show a of 
140,531 gallons, and the 2,352,904 gallons for 
Ireland a decrease of 322,762 gallons. The 
— * returns give 3,905,535 as the 
num gallons of imported spirits 
entered in the first half of the year 1880 for 
home consumption here, and this is less by 
817,565 gallons than the quantity in the 
corresponding period of last year. 

Tus Prorsrtr or tae City Companies. 
—The Citizen gives some interesting details 
of the value of the pro of the City 
Companies, from which it appears that an 
exhaustive examination of the rate-books of 
the parishes within — r Guilds 
possess house property ty of a gross 
estimated rental slightly in exoves of half a 
million a year. Their estates in the metro- 
— outside the City walls are estimated to 

worth full £200,000 a-year. They are 
also extensive landowners throughout E 
land and Wales, and this y is - 
mated to be worth at least 100,000 a- year. 
In Ulster, under the t of James I., when 
the companies — — in the plantation 
of that province, the seven companies that 
have not disposed of their estates there are 
known to have a rental of some £77,000 a- 

. In addition tothe above sources of 

me, they are large holders of stocks and 


personal funds and property, the 
receipts from which are ted at some 
£150,000 a-year. The grand total amounts 


to over one million sterling a-year. It is 
pointed out that although the property is 
worth this, it does not follow that the income 
of the companies. comes up to that figure; 
they own much unproductive propert , such 
as their halls, and what with the granting of 
building leases at small ground-rents, and 
other matters, the income of the City com- 
panies is put down at some three-quarters of 
a million a-year. 

SigNBOARD PAINTED BY THE LATE Davip 
Cox.—A si ispute touching the owner- 
ship of the sign of the Royal Oak Hotel, 
Bettws-y-Coed, was on Thursday submitted 
for the decision of the Bangor District Court 
of Bankruptcy. The sign, which is well 
known to most tourists in Wales, Med ge ewe 
by David Cox in 1847 as the sign of the 
hotel. David Cox retouched it in 1849, and in 
1861, at the request of many admirers of the 
artist, it was placed in the hall of the 
hotel. The late landlady having gone into 
liquidation, the trustees claimed to include 
in the effects the old signboard, for which it 
was stated a connoisseur had offered £1,000, 
and a dispute now arose whether the painting 
was not a fixture, and as such bel to the 
lessor, Lady Willoughby D’Eresby. The 
Judge, = 2 pees of the voluminous 
affidavits, in favour of her ladyship, 
directing that the coste of the application 
should be paid ont of the debtor’s estate. 

Society ron Promorine Fawn Epv- 
CATION IN THE East.—This excellent educa- 
tional society is appealing to the home 
public for £1,500 for additions to the build- 

at Nazareth, 


The entire ann 


cost of supporting a girl in the —— 
but £10, and for this small expenditure one 
little one may be rescued from want, and 
sheltered and educated till she goes out into 
the world to introduce civilised habite and 
Christian morality into some native home. 
Among the other European utilities Miss 
Dickson will take out to her Orp will 
be a large turret-clock with a double dial, 
from the Cheapside manufactory of Sir John 
Bennett. 


— — 


GLEANINGS. 


Wu I was young,” said Mrs. Scold- 
well to her little girl, “I used to love my 
dear mamma too well to 4 
“And did your mamma,” replied Bertha, 
quickly, “‘ used to be all the time telling you 
what she did when she was a girl? 

Sir Claudius 8. Hunter, onve Lord Mayor 
of „was an excellent horseman, and 
Sani. Leng creme he Re 

. wag com o fo in 
epigram on him — 


“Aa Emperor of Rome who was famous for 


him 
A consul his horse did declare ; 
The City of London, to imitate him, 
Of a Hunter have made a Lord Mayor. 
An Ohio poet thus sings of the beginning 
of man :— 
Oh sing a song of phosphates, 
Fib in a line, 
Four and twenty follicles 
In the van of time. 


When the phosphoresce 
Evoluted —2 * 


an began to reign. 

It is said that President Hayes and his 
family will visit England at the end of his 
term of office. Mr. , who is a Wesleyan, 
is occasionally in the habit of delivering lay 
sermons, and will, it is understood, occupy the 

ulpite of several of the leading clergy of his 
enomination whilst in this country. 

At a city market, the other day, a pale- 
faced, solemn man took off his hat, smoothed 
his hair, and said, “ My friends, we know not 
how soon we may fall by the wayside. We 
stand here er week we may sleep 
with the dead. I feel that I have only a few 
more days to stay, and I wish some of you 
would lend me 15 cents so that I can get a 
dish of baked beaus. The crowd at once 
moved away.—American Paper. 

Goop News ror Parerramitiss.—An 
American rstates that the charterers of 
the Great Eastern have written to the 
Governor of Texas, stating that they are 
awaiting tenders from America to supply 
them with 20,000 head of fat cattle, suitable 
for the English market. The Great Eastern 
could make four voyages a , and, they 
say, It will de apparent to all that the shi 
ment of 80,000 cattle a-year to England will 
have a great effect upon the country supply- 

same.” 


the 
“| Surras_z Reriy.—A certain Member of 
Parliament, who owned extensive estates, 
was 6 a few days at the residence of 
ano 7. were several interest- 
ing and accomplished ng ladies in the 
family, to whom the rable member 
showed every attention. Just as he was 
about to take leave, the nobleman’s wife 
ceeded to consult him upon a matter which, 
she alleged, was causing her no little distress. 
It is reported,” said the Countess, that 
you are to marry my daughter Lucy, and 
what shall we do? What shall we say about 
it?” “Oh,” nded the considerate M.P., 
just say she refused me! 

Tus American Potrrician.—In his 

i Sherman at the Convention, 
General Garfield, after delivering an appro- 
priate eulogy upon that candidate, said, 
“Whom do you want?” Whereu a 
voice in the gallery shouted, “ Garfield.” 
That unknown man called upon the General 
just as the future President was wash- 

his hands to prepare for a general 
shake. He was a one-armed soldier, and 
rather —_ > his make-up. Said he, 
„General field, I come to offer my 

ions.” Thanks, thanks, said 


the General; “let me see—weren’t you 
in the forty-second Ohio——?” “No, 
General, that’s not it. Didn't you hear that 


voice in the ery when you said ‘Whom 
do you want?’ I’m the fellow that said it. 
I was for you first, last, and all the time.” 
“You are a prophetic soul,” said the 
General, and if I come to the White 
House, depend upon it I sha’n’t forget you.“ 
And the one-armed man left his name on a 
card and went away happy. In a few 
minutes Garfield was surrounded by his 
friends, and his right-hand going like a 
mp-handle, when a burly Teuton 
orward and accosted him: “ Guten abend, 
General, I dinks I have some claims on you, 
anyhow.” “I am at your service, my 
friend,” said the General; “let me hear 
from you.” “ Did you hear dot man shoud 
oud in de gallery ‘ Garfield’ when you say, 
Was haben Sie?’” Ab, yes, I remember 
it well. Do you mean to tell me ——/?” 
“Yah, General, I vos dot man, identical 
zame.”’ My friend, I shall never forget 
you as long as you live. Let me hear from 
ou any time.” And the man went away 
ppy. Passing through the rotunda on his 
way to the carriage, the General felt a 
thundering slap on his back, midway 
between his shoulders and hips, accom- 
danied with a familiar Hillo, old Gar.“ 
Turning around he saw before him a very 
little man, with a very tall hat, anda very 
thick stick in his fist. ‘‘ Don’t remember me, 
eh? I'm called the boss interviewer of 
Chicago. I interviewed cid Conk, and you, 
too, and — “ Ah, yes. Well, -day, 
— „Hold on, old fellow,“ said the 
ittle chap ; “I want to have just a word with 
on my own hook. Didn't you hear that fellow 
up in the ery when you made your Sher- 
man speec shout ‘Garfield’ f 1 did, I did. 


Do you mean to Guess I fixed you 
that time, old man. I knew it was bound to go 
that way. Now, I consider I am the man 
who saved the Republican party.” “My 
dear, good little fellow,” said Garheld, ou 
deserve the thanks of the nation. I shall 
give you a new club. Come down and see 
me in Ohio, and I'll tell you all about the 
next Cabinet. Perhaps you'll be iu it.“ And 
the little man went away happy. Just asthe 
General was boarding the — nosed 
litician from the seventh ward plucked him 
y the coat-tail and shrieked, General, 
General, one word—only one „What 
is it, my man?” Do you remember when 
you made your speech in the Convention 
nominating Sherman, that a man in the 
ery shouted ‘Garfield’?’’ The General 
is not a profane man. He was once a 
minister of the Gospel, but he was also at one 
time of his life a canal boatman, Early 
habits of thought and expression are never 
completely eradicated, and the future 
ocenpant of the White House startled somo 
of his friends in the car, as he threw himself 
into a seat and exclaimed, “ Hang that man 
in the gallery.“ — American Paper. 
Orsters.—Mr. Frank Buckland, in one of 
his charming essays on this subject in the 
Daily News, remarks that oysters should 
never be served on the flat shell but always 
on the round shell, with the natural liquor 
left in the hollow. This liquor is not sea 
water, but contains much of the same 
chemical ingredients as the vyaster itself. 
This hitherto for the most part we have 
allowed those who open oysters for us to 
throw away as useless. o replies to the 
inquiry, hy are oysters so dear? M 
answer is two-fold. Firstly, because the fall 
of spat’ of late years has been much below 
the average of the fall in years gone by; and, 
the demand for these high- 
classed goods is much greater now than ever 
it has been. In fact, the consumption and 
demand for oysters has been and continues to 
be, than the natural supply. 
ow Kwionts ane Maps.—in a recent 
volume, Sir Stephen Lakeman gives the 
following account of his knighting :— 
After afew words had , & cushion 
was brought and laid before me, and then 
another on which there was a heavy-looking 
sword. Some one behind me whispered that 
I was to kneel—an operation by no means 
agreeable toa man before company. This 1 
somewhat awkwardly did, and so remained, 
with my face bent towards Her Majesty’s feet, 
e every moment to feel the weight 
11 Ar mye 
ceremony n, but nothing came. 
There was a dead silence. 80 I looked up 
and saw the Queen holding up the sword and 
directing an inquiring g at some one 
behind A Whoever that person was 
he was a long timo in answering. It was the 
Earl of Aberdeen. It was evident to me that 
Her Majesty could not hold the sword over 


my head much longer. I asked what was 
wanted. ‘ Your hristian name, Her 
Majesty said. Stephen, I replied; and 


down came the sword, missing the shoulder 
and striking the cushion.’ The ceremony, 
hawever, wascomplete without that, for Her 
Majesty immediately said, ‘Arise, Sir 
Stephen,’ and held out her hand for me to 
kiss. I did kiss it, and felt in doing so that 
she had not many in her wide realm who 
would serve her more devotedly than I if 
necessity required it. The cushions were 
removed, the Queen graciously amiled to all 
around, and left the room, and we retired 
together through. the long corridor before 
mentioned. I was standing near the entrance 
to the castle door while the Earl of Claren- 
don was lighting a cigar, when the Duke of 
n us ag ae a 7 — mo 
to congratu you as Sir Stephen eman, 
and as to having — head Aen. I thought 
— one time Her Majesty was going to cut it 
VecreTaste AND Animat Diet Con- 
PARED.—The vegetable eater, pure and simple, 
can extract from his food all the principles 
necessary for the growth and sup of the 
body, as well as forthe production of heat 
and force, provided that he selects vegetables 
which contain all the essential clements 
named. But he mustfor this pu con- 
sume the best cereals—wheat or cate} or the 
legumes—beans, peas, or lentils ; or he muat 
swallow and digest a large weight of vegetable 
matter of less nutritive value, and, therefore, 
at least containing one element in large excess 
in order to obtain all the elements he needs. 
Thus the Irishman requires for his support 
ten to eleven pounds of potatoes daily, which 
contain chiefly starch—of which, therefore, 
he consumes a superfluous quantity—very 
little nitrogen, and scarcely any fat; hence 
he obtains when be can some buttermilk cr 
bacon, or a herring, to supply the deficiency. 
The Highlander living mainly on oatmeal 
requires a much smaller weight, since this 
grain contains not only starch, but much 
nitrogen, and a fair amount of fat, although 
not quite sufficient for bis 2 ＋ which is 
— supplied by adding milk or a little 
bacon to his diet. On the other hand, the 
man who lives chiefly or largely on flesh and 
eggs, as well as bread, obtains precisely the 
same principles, but served in a concentrated 
form, and a weight of about two or three 
of such food isa full equivalent to the 
ishman’s ten or eleven pounds of potatoes 


and extras.—Food and Feeding, by Sir Henry 
Thompson. ; — ged 
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THE ALLEGED APPARITIONS AT 
LLANTHONY. 


Ow this subject, which is adverted to in a 
leading article elsewhere, the Spiritualist of 
Saturday gives an account of a visit paid to 
the Abbey. “Sister Janet” ve a des- 
cription of what she saw. “She said that 
she had not believed the report of the boys, 
but * it to have been a mistake or a 
jest. ubsequently she saw the bush 
gloriously luminous; a Veiled Lady, whom 
she supposed to be the Blessed Virgin, came 
from it, and glided some yards towards her, 
nearly half-way from the hedge, then 
vanished instantly. The figure was a smal] 
one, about four feet high; she saw it for 
about two minutes. The light from it was 
so strong that it was reflected from the sur- 
face of her boots, where they were polished, 
and she could see the mud upon them by it, 
Four persons had seen the apparition at 
tke same time. ‘The latter facts tend to 
show ite objective nature, and that it was 
materialised. Under mesmeric or spiritual 
influence several persons sometimes see 
that which another person present cannot 
see by normal eyesight, but * not know 
that reflection of light from a polished 
surface can be included in this category. 
On ny way yesterday afternoon, from 
the monastery to Llanthony Abbey, I met 
Father Ignatius driving in the opposite direc- 
tion. Special prayers had been offered during 
the day that he might see the apparition that 
night—prayers which Jam afraid have not 
yet been granted, since concentration of 
mind upon a desired result is well known to 
be, by the action of some unexplained mes- 
meric law, an impediment to the materialisa- 
tion of spirits. left Llanthony Monastery 
deeply impressed with the kindness and sin- 
cerity of its inmates, and satisfied as to the 
trustworthiness of the descriptions of the 
apparition. The place is favoured with some 
other-world manifestations of a somewhat 
similar order to those witnessed at Knock and 
Lourdes.” 

Commenting 1 the all apparitions, 
the Daily News the following: —“ The 
case of the German miracles a year or two 
ago was at the * far stronger than 
this Welsh instance, and yet it broke down 
completely at the first touch of judicial in- 
vestigation. The really curious thing about 
the present instance is the attempt made b 


ons who certainly do not sym ise wi 
the religious views of Father us and 
his followers to utilise his mi for their 
own purposes. We have hinted that 
the notion is not a bad one. e have no 


suspicion that Sister Janet put on shining 
ap and forced herself through a quickset 
hedge, as many a valiant medium w have 
done in order to justify her vision. At any 
rate, if she did so, she is not likely to do so 
again soasto be caught. Now, spirits 
who unecclesiastically manifest themselves 
are but too apt to commit similar acts of in- 
diacretion, and to be caught in the commis- 
sion thereof. An alliance with Llanthony 
Abbey spirits would therefore be of consider- 
able use to the believers in Miss Catherine 
King and her followers, who have proved the 
truth of the text that there is no knowledge 
or wisdom in the grave, by mak such 
excellently foolish utterances. The alli , 
it is true, can only be cemented at the price 
of accepting exorcism and of confessing that 
the King ily, and others of the same 
class, are emissaries of the evil one.“ 


— 


LONDON BAPTIST ASSOCIATION. 


Ox Tuesday evening a Conference of Pastors, 
Delegates, Deacons, and Elders of the Metro- 
litan Charches was held at the Metropolitan 
Mabernacle, at which there was a large and re- 
resentative attendance. After ten, the Rev. 
. Brock presided, and read a letter from Mr. 
Spurgeon, thus :—‘' Dear Brethren,—May you 
commune together in the presence and power of 
God. May real good come of your gatherings. 
They are very im t. Looking at them in 
the light of etermty, I pray that every word 
spoken may glorify God.— Your crippled brother, 
C. H. Spureron.”’ A suitable response, by 
telegraph, was resolved upon. After special 
rayer for Mr. Spurgeon, the Conference opened 
— a paper from the President, upon “ 
= — * Spiritual notions od 
pportunities. eu necessi 
ary — 9 — isi 2 
and t it was well n they became — 
lar cabinet councils on tho spiritual condi 
of the congregation. Deacons should not get 
to he regarded mainly as benevolent birds of 
rey vows 114 7 for ay — 
escent upon the peckets o ple 
that view might be held with moderation. 
Mr. W. Olney ribed the value of the instita- 
tion of the elders’ office at the Tabernacle. There 
are ton deacons, and — — 1 elders, 
most of the deacons were elders also. The Rev. 
J. P. Chown explained that at Bloomsbury 
2 they had eight deacons and seven elders. 
Mr. James Benham bore testimony to the use- 
fulness of the latter. The Rev. J. Clifford had 
twenty-three deacons and elders who were all 
elected for hfe and worked together in control- 
ling the church. Mr. Fastly, of Maze-pond 
Chapel, Lelieved — 1 of having deacons 
only to be Seriptural. The Rev. Dr. Landels 
was astonished that the Scripturalness of the 
elder's office should be questioned. At Bogen 8 
park they were, officially, upon the same footing 
as the pastor, and deacons or servants in tem- 
poral matters were elected conan as re- 
n L 
0 ice a8 n , 
believed must, after that, have 6 ° 
tery in the byterian sense of the 


Rer. E. H. Brown, Twickenham, J. A. Brown, 
Bermondsey, and D. Jones, B.A., Brixton, also 
spoke. The Rey. T. V considered 


News of the Free Churches. 
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CONGREGATIONAL. 


— A bazaar held at Prees in aid of the Mans, 
Bailding Fund realised £125. 

— Mr. Thomas Hopper has presented a manse for 
the use of the pastor of the charch at Morpeth, the 
Rev. E. Aston. 

— Rev. Henry Harries, M. A., late of Hope Chapel, 
Clifton, has been recognised as the minister of Han- 
over Chapel, Stockport. 

— Mr. D. R. Hall, of the Nottingham Theologica! 
Institute, has accepted the pastorate of the church 
at Wymondham, Leicestershire. 

— The Rev. John Crofts, of Whittington Moor, 
Chesterfield, has accepted a cordial invitation to the 
pastorate of the church at Honley, near Huddersfield. 

— Ordination services have just taken place at St. 
Ives, Cornwall, in connection with the settlement of 
the Rev. W. Clayton Puidge as pastor of the church 
there. 

— After being closed for alterations, Queen's ter- 
race Church, Middlesbrough, was reopened on 
Sunday, when sermons were preached by the pastor, 
the Rev. J. P. Jones. 

— Ata meeting in celebration of the second anni- 
versary of the settlement of the Rev. H. W. Parsons 
at Ottery, it was reported that 48 members had been 
added during the year. 

— The Rev. James Hardyman, of Pembridge, Here- 
fordshire, has accepted a unanimous invitation to 
take the charge of the church worshipping in the Old 
Town Chapel, Wotton-under-Edge. 

— The Rev. J. Colville, of Holmfirth, Yorkshire, 
having been granted twelve months’ leave of absence 
owing to the state of his health, left Liverpool on 
Saturday for a lengthened sea voyage. 

— The church at Smallbridge has been reopened 
after renovation. Sermons were preached by the 
Rev. R. W. Thompson, of Liverpool, and the Rev. 
Professor Barker. The collections amounted to 477 

— The opening meeting of the new session of the 
Bristol Congregational Institute was held on Thurs- 
day. Mr. 8. Wills presided, and the Rev. W. H. 
Jellie read a paper on “Accuracy in Soriptural 
Quotations.”’ 

— Mr. A. A. Stephens, who has conducted the 
Young Men's Class in connection with Trinity 
Church, Peterborough, on removing from the neigh- 
bourhood, has been presented with a testimonial by 
the members. 

— The members of the Bible-class in connection 
with the Ross Congregational Church at the opening 
meeting of the Session on the 14th inst. presented the 
Rev. Thomas K. Donaldson, the president, with an 
illuminated address. 


— On Sunday Dr. Parker, who has just returned 
from a visit to the United States, entered upon the 
twelfth year of his ministry in the City of London. 
The sermon preached by Dr. Parker in the forenoon 
appears in this week's Christian World Pulpit. 

— The Rev. A. J. Crighton, pastor of the church at 
Godalming, having been recently married, was pre- 
sented upon his return home with a handsome library 
table in oak, bearing a suitable inscription. The gift 
was subscribed for by members of his congregation 
and Sunday schools. 

— Interesting services in connection with the re. 
opeving of the church at Daventry, of which the Rev. 
C. L. Allen is pastor, bave just been brought toa 
close. The building hag been thoroughly restored 
and renovated. Mr. E. R. Hewitt, of Hilidrop-cres- 
cent, London, was the architect. 

— The first anniversary of the church at Olton, a 
suburb of Birmingham, has just been celebrated. 
Prior to 1878 the only means of grace afforded to the 
residents in the locality was a cottage meeting. At 
the annual meeting on Monday , presided over by the 
Rev. H. Radge, it was reported that the income for 
the year had been £680. 

— At Harley. street Chapel, Bow, on the 15th inst., 
Mr. James Howlett was presented, upon his retire- 
ment from office, with a handsome morocco easy- 
chair, bearing a silver plate and inscription, as a mark 
of appreciation upon the part of the members of the 
church and congregation, of his faithful services a, 
deacon for nearly 20 years. 

— The foundation-stone of new schoolrooms was 
laid on the 14th inst. at Newton Abbott, by Mr. G 
Edmonstone, of Torquay. The Revs. C. Wilson’ 
M. A., G. B. Johnson, R. Hall, B.A. (Baptist), and J 
Sellicks (pastor) took part in the proceedizgs. The 
contributions amounted to £125. The cost will be 
about £1,500, towards which £635 has been given or 


promised. 

— At Highbury Chapel, Bristol, where the Rev. 
Arnold Thomas (son of the late pastor, the revered 
David Thomas) winisters, the collections last Sunday 
iu aid of the Bristol Auxiliary to the London Mis. 
sionary Society amounted to £658. This is the 
largest sum which has yet been collected at this place 
of worehip in aid of these missions, although the 
amounts have for years been very heavy. 

— Achildreu's soiree was held at Atherstone on the 
15th iust., in the schoolroom belonging to the church, 
of which the Rev. W. Paton is pastor. There was a 
large gathering of children and visitors. The chil- 
dren’s weekly services in connection with this place 
of worship are very promising. The evening was 
spent in addresses, singing, and an exhibition of dis- 
solving views. Fruit was freely distributed amongs; 
all present. 

— The Temperance Society in connection with 
Stockwell Congregational Church commenced its 
winter work at the Mission Hall, Stock well-green, on 
the 15th inst. The meeting, which was of a most 
euthusiastic character, was presided over by Silas 


evangelist to the mission), Mr. 8. Lewis (of East 


conclusion of the meeting over 40 pledges were taken. 
— On the 15th inst, a lecture was delivered in the 
church at Bridlington Quay church by Mr. Axis 


Ahmad, a native of Lucknow, India, to a large and 
appreciative audience. The pastor (Rev. M. E. Smit) 
introduced the lecturer as a missionary student of 
the Presbyterian Church of England, who was sup- 
porting himself by lecturing, and pleaded his claim, 
and the claims of India generally, to the practical 
sympathy of British Christians. Mr. Ahmad was 
warmly received. 

— The jubilee of the church at Hadnall, Shropshire, 
was celebrated on the 16th inst. After a sermon by 
the Rev. R. W. Lloyd, of Chester, a public meeting 
was held, under the presidency of the Rev. D. D. 
Evans, of Bridgnorth. Addresses were delivered by 
the Revs. G. Kettle and T. Townsend, of Shrewsbury, 
and the Rev. J. Griffiths, of Houlston. A brief sketch 
of the history of the church was given by the pastor, 
the Rev. J. Crewe. All the services were well at. 
tended, and were of a very interesting character. 

— On the 15th inst., after the evening service at 
Wardour-street Chapel, Soho, a testimonial was pre- 
sented to the Rev. James 8. T. W. Smith, as a mark 
of the congregation's esteem on his leaving to take 
the pastoral oversight of Union Church, Parish- 
street, Horslydown, S. E. Union Chapel, having been 
closed for cleaning and repairs, was reopened last 
Sunday. The Rev. Wm. Telfer, of Kennington, 
preached in the morning, and the Rev. James 8. T. W. 
Smith, the pastor, in the evening. Liberal collections 
were taken in aid of the repairs fund. 

— The Newvastle District Churches held their 
autumnal meeting at Horsley-on-Tyne on Monday. 
The church here owes its origin to one of the ejected 
ministers, and dates from 1662, being the oldest church 
in the Durham aad Northumberland Association. At 
the afternoon meeting, presided over by D. H. God. 
dard, Esq., the Rev. F. J. Powicke, of Alnwick, read 
a paper on The Church and Sabbath Observance,” 
followed by adiscussion. The subject of a confidential 
committee was considered, but there was a decided 
majority against it. A resolution in favour of special 
missions met with a better fate, and was all but unani- 
mously carried, A public meeting was held in the 
evening. 

— On Monday and Tuesday of last week the second 
Floral and Industrial Exhibition was held in connec- 
tion with the Dadley-street Sunday-school, Kidder- 
minster, of which the Rev. Alfred Flower is pastor. 
The exhibition was divided into three sections, occu- 
pying three rooms —viz., 1. The Floral and Industrial 
Department, in which plants grown by children and 
others, as well as specimens of boys’ and girls’ work, 
were exhibited. 2. The Machinery Department, in 
which there were several model engines, a spinning- 
frame, and other things, all in motion besides a variety 
of curiosities and scientific instruments shown. 3. 
The Working Bee Department, in which there was 
exhibited a hive and specimens of bee furniture. The 
exhibition was visited by a large number of persons, 
and proved a great success. 

— On Monday afternoon thirty-two memorial- 
stones and bricks were laid in the walls of the new 
church buildings now being erected in Oxford for the 

assembling in the Cowley.road Chapel, 
by teachers and scholars of the Sunday-school and 
friends of the congregation. The Rev. T. Pinnock, 
Primitive Methodist minister, on behalf of his Metho- 
dist friends of the Oxford Cirouit, laid a memorial- 
stone and placed upon it a cheque expressive of the 
sympathy aud brotherhood which existed bet ween the 
pastors and peoples of the Congregational and Metho- 
dist churches in their efforts to promote the welfare 
of the people of the city and neighbourhood. The 
new class rooms will be formaily opened on October 
Srd and 4th. The Rev. Robert Tuck, B. A, of Brom- 
ley, and others, will take part in the opening services. 
The handsome new church will not be finished until 
the close of the year. 

— On Friday, the 17th inst., the Rev. Wesley Kelly, 
a student of Nottingham, was ordained to the pas- 
torate of the Congregational church at Straide, co. 
Antrim, as successor to the Rev. James Baine, who 
through age and infirmity was lately obliged to resign 
the active duties of the ministry after a devoted and 
successful service of forty-four years. The following 
ministers took part in the ceremony- Rev. R. Partner, 
Belfust, who presided; Rev. A. M. Morrison, Belfast, 
who explained and defended Congregational Church 
principles ; Rev. R. Auchterlonie, ; Rev. 
W. Cuthbertson, B. A., London; Rev. John White, 
Belfast, and Rev. W. W. Jubb, secretary of the Irish 
Evangelical Society. In the evening a successful 
soiree was held, when addresses were delivered by 
Revs. W. W. Jubb, W. Cuthbertson, B. A., 8. Robert- 
son, Methodist, and James Orr, Larne. The newly - 
ordained minister presided. Mr. Kelly enters on his 
work at Straide with the best wishes of a large circle 
of friends. He is a young man of ability and 
promise; and high hopes are entertained of his suc- 
cess. 


BAPTIST. 


— Anew chapel is in progress at Sandhurst. 

— The Rev. J. Charter, late of Brough, has 
accepted a call to the church at Middleton in 
Teesdale. 

— The Denbighshire, Flintshire, and Merioneth - 
shire Association, has just held its half-yearly meet- 
ings at Festiniog. 

— The Metropolitan Tabernacle Evangelists’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting on Friday evening 
last, Mr. Murrell presiding. 

— Union Chapel, Shirley, Hants, was last week re- 
opened after considerable alterations and renovation. 
The Rev. Dr. Todd » 

— The Rev. W. Sobey, of Helston, conducted on 
Monday a Nonconformist funeral in the parish church- 
yard under the new Burials Bill. 

— The Rev. R. Herries, after a pastorate of nearly 
four years at Consett, has accepted a call to the 
pastorate of the church in North Shields. 

— The death is announced of the Rev, Benjamin 
Davis, who for some time past haa laboured as pastor 
of the church at Beech Hill, near Reading. 

— Rev. E. Lauderdale has received a generous 
donation of £50 fram the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon 
towards the Baptist Tabernacle Building Pund, Great 
Grimsby. 

— The annual services of the Exeter Auxiliary of 
the Missionary Society were last week held at South- 
street Chapel. The Rev, H. Pestoriji preached 
special sermons. 

— On Wednesday evening last Archibald G, Brown 


preached at Twickenham on behalt of his Orphan 
Home. The friends generously contributed the sum 
of nine guineas. 

— A number of gatherings, under the auspices of 
the Baptist Temperance Association, have been ar- 
ranged for next month in connection with the Union 
Session, in the metropolis. 

— At one of the large music halls of Birmingham, 
a series of Evangelistic services, specially in the inte 
rest of working people, is about to be commenced by 
the Rev. J. J. Knight, of Circus Chapel. 

— On Sanday last the Rev. Francie Tucker, of 
Camden-road, London, preached special sermons at 
Hastings in connection with the seventeenth anniver- 
sary of the Rev. W. Barker's ministry in the town. 

— The Rev. T. Wilson, of the Pastors’ College, has 
commenced a series of services in the Circus, Darling- 
ton. Two thousand persons were present last Sun- 
day. The collection was for widows at Seaham 
Colliery. 

— Special services in celebration of the sixty-sixth 
anniversary of the schools associated with Zion 
Chapel, Birmingham, were held on Sunday last, the 
Revs. A. O'Niell and A. F. Barfield were the 
preachers. 

— Mr. J. H. EB. Fisher, as Secretary of the Young 
Men's Bible Class associated with the Bunyan Meet- 
ing Sanday-chool, last week received a handsome 
despatch box as a testimony of the appreciation in 
which his past services have been held. 

— On Thursday evening last, at a social meeting con- 
nected with the church at Whitchurch, Hants, th, 
Rev. R. Smithers, pastor, on returning from his 
wedding tour, received a number of presentations, 
including a cheque for EIO, as tokens of esteem. 

— At Myrtle-street Chapel, Liverpool, last week a 
meeting connected with the Sunday-schools of the 
district was held, when the Rev. Charles Garrett 
presided, and distributed a number of prizes to the 
successful scholars in a recent Scripture examina. 
tion. 

— The Rev. W. Wood preached his farewell sermon 
at Bethel Chapel, Bradford, on Sunday evening last, 
having resigned the pastorate. It is stated that 
efforts are being made to secure his services in 
another part of the town, and for the erection of a 
new chapel. 

— A meeting to recognise the Rev. James Seager as 
minister of the church meeting in Great George- 
street Chapel, Salford, was held on Monday evening, 
September 13. Addresses were delivered by the 
Revs. Dr. Green, Prof. Craig, M. A., Henry Wright, 
and J. Reid, M.A. 

— The Rev. E. Bombay Edwards, who for eight 
years was a resident missionary in India, during 
which time he founded the self-sustaining mission in 
Bombay, on Tuesday last,at Whitchurch, described 
in a special address, the races, religions, languages, 
and onstoms of the Hindostani. 

— At Egendi Chapel, Carnarvon, last week, the 
Rev. O. Davies presided at a meeting upon the burials 
question. I was decided to take immediate advan. 
tage of the tBill recently passed, and a copy of its 
most important clauses was to be sent to each Non- 
conformist minister in the neighbourhood. 

— Some 900 applications have been made fur hos- 
pitality by pastors and delegates proposing a visit to 
London at the forthcoming autumnal gatherings. 
Several railway companies, notably the Midland, 
under the direction of Mr. Thomas Cook, have ar- 
ranged excursions during the first week in 
October for the delegates. 

— Mr. Spurgeon is, we understand, slowly pro- 
gressing to convalescence. He is much better than 
he was last week. He is himself hoping that the 
present attack may be the “ clearing of his system“ 
of the cause, and thinks his usual winter abseno, 
from England may beaverted. Though as to this, 
nothing has yet been settled. 

— The Rev. W. Bailey, who was we'l-known in con- 
nection with the General Baptist Mission at Orissa 
died on the Sth inst., at Leicester. Fora quarter of 
a century he laboured in India, and only when health 
compelled him did he return home. He had only 
recently been voted a life annuity by the society with 
which he was so long associated. 

— On Tharsday last week the memorial-stone of a 
new schoolroom was laid by Mr. E. Walker, of Ley- 
tonstone, in connection with the church at Stratford, 
Essex. The estimated cost of the land and new pre- 
mises is £1,575. The sum of £101 was laid upon the 
stone. The Revs. R. Thompson, W. H. Hooper, J. 
Lynn, and others, took part in the proceedings. 

— We regret to record the death of the Rev. C. Hill, 
of Stirling street Church, Galashiels, which too, 
place on Sunday last week at Saltcoats, somewhat 
suddenly. At Mr. Spurgeon’s request (in whose 
College Mr. Hill was trained) a public testimonial is 
being raised for the widow and family, and Messrs. 
Smith and Fullerton have conducted a special Song 
Service in aid of the project. 

— Queen's-park Church, Glasgow, which was estab- 
lished two years since, last week celebrated its for- 
mation by special services. Tha Rev. Fergus Fergu- 
son, of the U. P. Church, the Rev. John Murray 
(pastor), and the Rev. Dr. Culross preached ; and ata 
meeting on Tuesday evening, it was reported that 
there is now a membership of 91, and that financially 
the church is self-sustaining. 

— At a meeting of teachers and friends of the 
Memorial Schoolat Thornton Heath, connected with 
the Charch at West Croydon, under the pastorate of 
the Rev. James A. Spurgeon, held on Wednesday 
last, Mr. W. Denman, on retiring from the office of 
superintendent, was presented with a number of 
useful volumes, as a testimony of the appreciation 
in which his services have been held. 

— The anniversary of the Sunday-schools connected 
with Turret-green Chapel, Ipswich, were held on 
Sunday last, when the Rev. W. Emery, the pastor, 
preached in the morning and evening, and in the 
afternoon addressed the children on the Day of 
Small Things.” The scholars during the year have 
coutributed 47 . to the Baptist Missionary Society 
The collections amounted to about £16. 

— A tea and public meeting was held in the lec- 
ture hall of the Metropolitan Tabernacle on Friday 
evening in connection with the Evangelists’ Associa - 
tion. Mr. Spurgeon being unable to be present, the 
chair was occupied by Mr. Murrell. The report 
stated that there were ten stations supplied by the 
Association, Week-day and Sunday services, to the 
number of 2,583, have been conducted. 
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— The Rev. D. J. East, principal of Calabar Col- 
lege, with his wife and daughter, eniled from South. 
ampton by the steamship Don a day or two since, on 
their return to Jamaica. Mr. East has, we believe, 
left England earlier than he originally intended, in 
consequence of the recent distressing tidings from 
the Colony; and will report to the Society 
npon the actual state of things, immediately on his 
arrival. 

— The Rev. Hormazdji Pestoriji, who is one of the 
missionaries to be valedicted at the forthcoming 
Autumnal Sossion of the Baptist Union, was formerly 
a Parsee, and comes from Bombay. He held profes- 
sorships in Oriental languages in King's and University 
Colleges, London, for a few years, but he has spent 
most of his life in India as a preacher of the Gospel. 
He intends returning to his native country during 
next month. 

— Farewell sermons were preached at Arthur- 
street Chapel, King’s-cross-road, London, morning 
and evening, on Sunday, 19th inst., by the late pastor, 
Rev. H. E. Stone, who has accepted the pastorate of 
the Tabernacle at Nottingham (late Exeter Hall). The 
building in the evening was filled to overflowing. A 
farewell tea was held on Monday, followed by a public 
meeting, which was addressed by the deacons and 
other friends. 

— The good people of Swansea (of all denomina- 
tions) intend to purchase an annuity for the Rev. John 
Thomas, late of Fabian's Bay, now of Fleet-street 
Chapel, Swansea, in recognition of his self-denying 
services as an evangelist in the town and neighbour- 
hood (for the last twelve years) in addition to his 
regular work as a minister. Alderman Ford, Wood’ 
lands, is the treasurer, and Joseph Hall, Grosvenor 
House, Swansea, the secretary. 

— At Torquay on Thursday last, the annual meeting 
connected with the district auxiliary of the Foreign 
Missionary Society, was held in Upton Vale Chapel, 
Mr. G. Edmondstone, presiding. The Rev. J. Myers, 
of London, Rev. G. Rouse, of Calcutta, and the Rev. 
Hi. Pestoriji, attended as a deputation. From the 
report submitted by the Rev. Evan Edwards, it 
appears that the total contributions of the local 
branch have amounted during the year to £296, in- 
clading £100 to the Italian Mission. 

— On Wednesday last week, ordination services 
connected with the settlement of the Rev. G. M. 
Coker, at Zion Chapel, Bramley, from which the Rev. 
A. Ashworth seceded about two years since, and 
formed a new church. Since that time there has 
been uo pastor, though the number of members now 
reaches 146. The Rev. E. Parker, of Manchester, de- 
livered the charge to the new minister, and the Rev. 
J. Macmaster that to the church. At the evening 
meeting Alderman Watson presided, and several mini- 
sters and gentlemen delivered addresses. 

— We understand that from information which 
has reached the Missionary Society, damage to the 
extent of over £10,000 has been done to chapel and 
mismon house buildings by the recent cyclone in 
Jamaica; and that, with a view to meet the pressing 
exigencies of the case, the committee of the society 
have determined to issue a special appeal to all the 
charches in the denomination, asking for a collection 
to be remitted wit bout delay. It has also been re- 
solved to memorialise the Colonial Office, to ascer- 
tain if the Government will take any action to avert 
the threatened famine, consequent upon the wholesale 
destruction of the crops in Jamaica, upon the sale of 
which the inhabitants depended for their livelihood 
duriag the next twelve wonths. Lord Kimberley 
has already been appealed to upon the subject. 

— In consequence of prolonged ill-health the Rev. 
W. Walters, of Christ Church, Aston Park, Birming- 
ham, is constrained to retire from ministerial work. 
He preaches his last sermons at Christ Church on 
Sunday next, September 26, and thus closes the ninth 
year of his present pastorate and the thirty-third of 
his public ministry. Although latterly Mr. Walter's 
affliction has interfered with his labours in Birming- 
ham, yet they have been attended by much blessing. 
Large congregations have heard the Gospel; the 
Sunday-echools and other institutions have been 
maintained in vigour ; many persons have been added 
to the church ; and adebt of £3,000, which was on the 
chapel when he began his pastorute, has been entirely 
paid off. Mr. Walters carries away with him from 
Birmingham the love and best wishes of numerous 
friends, and though not able to discharge the duties 
of pastor it is hoped that by occasional preaching and 
by his pen he may still be useful for many years. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


— Steps aro being taken to secure the erection of a 
Gilfillan Memorial Church at Dundee. 

— A special meeting of this Presbytery was held 
on the 16th inst. in St. Georges Church, Stockton, 
forthe purpose of moderating in and sustaining a 
call to the vacant pastorate. The Rev. W. T. Linn 
presided. The Rev. Thomas Howell, of Victoria 
Docks, London, was unanimously chosen, and the 
call was numerously signed. It was resolved to sus- 
tain it, aud the Rev. W. T. Linp, was appoiuted 
Commissioner to the Presbytery of London, along 
with two commissioners from theco gation. 

— Rev. John Duncan, D D., minis@r of the impor. 
tant parish of Bcoonie, Fifeshire, died on Saturday 
at the comparntively early age of 54. 

— Rev. M. MeGeoch, of Eastwood, has accepted a 

call from the High Church, Kilmarnock — Innerleithen 
Free Church congregation have called the Rev. George 
Henderson, of Aberdeen. 
— Rev. W. J. Millar, of Edinburgh, has been 
ordained at Tillicoultry.—Mr. Neil McKay has been 
ordained at Ochiltree.—Rev. H. J. Watherspoon has 
been ordained to the new charge at Burnbank. 

— Rev. William Fish in, of Stamfordham, a village 
in Northumberland, has been presented with a purse 
of gold, subscribed by a number of friends as a mark 
of their esteem for him. The presentation was made 
by the vicar. 

— On Monday evening the Rev. Alex. Jedrey read 
a paper before the Regent-square Young Men's So- 
ciety on Some Features of the Ninteenth Century. 
Tae lecture was well received, and an animated dir- 
cussion followed. 

— The sittings of that long-looked-for gathering, 
the Presbyterian Council, are taking place this week 
in Philadelphia, commencing yesterday with a recep- 
tion of the delegates who during the past few weeks 
have been journeying toward the City of Brotherly 
Love from every quarter of the globe. The meetings 


will excite considerable interest throughout the 
United States, and the International Assembly pro- 
mises to be even more successful than the first master 
of the kind held three years since in Edinburgh could 
claim to be. 

— The Synod of the Waldensian Church that 
venerable Church of the Valleys — met at La Tour on 
the 6th mst. About 8) members were present, and 
the Synod was constituted by Divine worship con- 
ducted in the French language, the oponing sermon 
being preached by Pastor Gay, of Prarustin. On the 
second day of meeting the President presented to the 
Assembly the Rev. Dr. Stewart, of Leghorn, as 
deputy from the Free Church of Seotland, and Mr. 
Boulnois as Ceputy from the Presbyterian Church of 
England. The commission held by Dr. Stewart ex- 
pressed the unchanging confidence of the Free 
Church of Scotland in her sister Church of the 
Valleys, as a Church faithful to the Word of God, 
pure in doctrine, aud devoted to the extension of the 
kingdom of our Lord in Italy. The work of the Synod 
is conducted in a thoroughly practical way. Great 
part of its time is given to the reading and consider- 
ing of reports from the individual parishes and sta. 
tions of the Charch, in which a careful review is 
taken, rot only of statistics, but of spiritual life and 
progress. The hearts of Presbyterians will always 
respond sympathetieally to the grand old Church, 
whose history of suffering and service bears 80 close 
an analogy to that of the Free Presbyterian Scottish 
Charches. 

— Ata meeting of the Covenanting Commemoration 
Committee held in Glasgow on Friday, the Rev. Dr. 
Moir Porteous submitted a report, which showed 
that upwards of 100 special meetings, many of them 
in the open air, had been held during the summer, 
and that 14,000 statements, 10,000 tracts, and 12,000 
pamphlets had been specially prepared and ciroulated. 

— Anniversary services have just been held by the 
Cleator Moor Church, Cumberland. The Rev. A. D. 
Campbell, Lockerbie, was the preacher. 

— The Presbytery of Carlisle met on Tuesday, 
There was an earnest discussion on the state of the 
Sustentation Fund, and it is expected there will be a 
substantial increase in the amount sent up to the 
central fund before the close of the year. The Remit 
from the Synod's Evangelisation Committee will be 
discussed at the next regular meeting. The Presby- 
tery placed on record their sense of the loss sustained 
by the Church by the death of Mr. James Watson‘ 
late Synod treasurer. Mr. Boyd was appointed to 
moderate in a call to the Haltwhistle Church. A 
large amount of routine business was trangacted. 

— Rev. Edward Joyce, who was admitted to the 
Church by the late Synod, has been elected to the 
pastorate of Haltwhistle Church. 

— Mr. Mole, a licentiate of the London College and 
Presbytery, has commenced a three months’ location 
at Killingworth, Newcastle. 


WE3LEYAN, 


— The financial District Meetings have been held 
in most of the districts. The reports presented were 
generally encouraging. 

— At the Plymouth District Meeting it was recom- 
mended that a new schoolroom be erected in the 
Launceston Circuit. The chapel at M. Germain’s, 
Cathington Cirouit, is to be enlarged. Collections 
are to be made in the various chapels in connection 
with the Thanksgiving Fund, so that those persons 
who have not yet contributed may have au oppor” 
tunity of doing so. 

— Beeches-road Chapel, West Bromwich, has been 
renovated and greatly improved, at a cost of about 
£500, including the introduction of two stained-glass 
windows. The reopening sermons were preached by 
Dr. Melson, of Birmingbam, and the collection, 
realised £104. 

— At Belmont Chapel, Birmingham, a meeting was 
recently held, at which a hearty reception was 
accorded to the Rev. E. 8. Banham, newly appointed 
to the cireult. The Rev. Thos. Haslam (superin. 
tendent) presided, and addresses were given by 
Messrs. G. H. Stephenson, J. A. Mountford, and 
others. 


— At Cliddesden, in the Basingstoke Circuit, a 
new chapel has beon opened. The first sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Gervase Smith. At the 
public meeting held in the evening, Mr. T. W. 
Pocock, J. P., of Virginia Water, presided, and ad. 
dresses were given by the Rev. H. O. Rattenbury, 
Rev. H. Barron (Congregational), and the Rev. G. W. 
Olver, B.A. 


— At Horton Gower Circuit, a successful barvest 
thankagiving service has been held. The Rey 
T. D. Anderson, B.A., preached in the afternoon, 
and at the public meeting Mr. 8. Bevan presided. 

— Inthe Dover Circuit some excellent work has 
just been accomplished in the way of chapel renova- 
tiou and improvement. The Suargate-street Chapel 
has been greatly improved, and reopening sermons 
have been preached by the Rev. Dr. Osborn, E. 
Martin, T. M. Thorp, and others. The accommoda. 
tion at Buckland Chapel is being ealarged by the 
erection of side galleries. At Alkham a chapol is 
being erected, at a cost of about £4530. The alte was 
given by Mr. Clout, late of Folkestone, and memorial. 
stones were laid by Mrs. G. K. Killick, Mra. J. J. 
Smith, Mr. J. Holden, J.P. (Mayor of Folkestone), 
and Mr. H. W. Pope (for Mr. G. Flashman). 

— The reopening services, after alterations and 
improvements, of the spacious Wesley Chapel, 
Lincoln, have been held. The Rev. J. Bond, of Lon. 
don, preached two sermons on the Sunday, and lec. 
tured on “ Cromwell and the Puritans” on the 
Monday, Mr. Sheriff Waterhouse presiding. The 
congregations were large, and the collections realised 
£110. 

— A number of chapels and missionary properties 
were destroyed or damaged by the recent fearful 
hurricane in Jamaica, and a special appeal is to be 
made in order to help the agents of the society and to 
restore the buildings. 

— At the Newcastle-on-Tyne District Meeting, 
Mr. W. D. Stephens, Sheriff of Newcastle, presented 
the report of the District Sustentation Fund, of 
which he is treasurer. The sum of £12,338 has been 
contributed to the Thanksgiving Fund by friends in 
this district. A resolution was passed, commending 
to the Wesleyan churches of the district the move- 
ment for affording relief to sufferers by the recent 
dreadful accident at Seaham Coliiery. 


BUNYAN’'S CHURCH AT ELSTOW. 
As the 


resolved upon by the authorities—Rev. James 
Copner, B.A., v and Turner A 
„ master of the Oakley Hunt, church e arden 


— Banyan was converted by a sermon 
preac 

is to be preserved. The wood 

some book side, and, to against impo- 
sition, a fac simile voucher of ninoness, 
written by the Vicar and charchwarden, will be 


tions, with local views 
2 interest, will complete a most interesting 
uction. 


Exoten Peasant Lirs.— Mr. Francis 
George Heath's forthcoming volume— 
“ Peasant Life in the West of England ”— 
will be published very shortly by Messrs. 
Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. o work 
is desi to furnish something like a life 
history of the peasant labourer of the 
Western districts of England during the last 
half century. 

We referred recently to the by Mr. 
George St. Clair of his ministry at the Charch 


circumstance gave great to man 
and the A AL. 


ae —1 of a bee Chief emg Kelly, 

wi a week or two of attaining 

(the oldest judge on the Bench), removes a . 
l i airs 


His in a court, as counsel 
for J Tawell, the murderer, gained for him 
the soubriquet ot He made 


pple-pip Kelly. 

in his defence, the i: us suggestion that 
the woman whom Tawell was accused of hav 
murdered had died from the effects of pr 
acid contained in the pips of some apples which 
she had eaten. Sir y — was a Con- 
servative both in law and politics. He 
legal offices in one or two Conservative Govern- 
ments, and satin Parliament both for —— 
and East Suffolk. He had a rather striking 


rsonal ap ce, of what we may term - 
orensic style; and was undoubtedly a man 
considerable energy and ability. 


BLANTYkKE Mirseston ScANDAL.-A 


the ‘Blantyre Mission, the Investigation 

the tyro ion, the Iny 

mission sent out by the society have started 
from Quillimane. It is deeply to be 

that Consul O'Neill, who had received to 
accompany them, was prevented oy a severe 
attack of dysentery from doing so. It is to be 
feared now, that at the best, the result of the 
inquiries to be made sill be one-sided. The 
more one hears of the business from the mission- 
arios themselves the worse it appears; and the 
more one cares for missionary wor“ and civili- 
sation the mane one wisnes Saat He eanwe 
made should be tho ly sifted, as well for 
the sake of the other African missions as for 


Christianity itself. 


BIRTHS. 

ABBOTT.—Sept. 10, at the Vicarage, Paddington, the wife of 
the Rev. Walter Abbott, of a son. 

Baowy. Sept. 17, at Rannoch Lodge, Helensburgh, the wife 
of A. F. G. Brown, Baq., of & son. 

GoopMaN.—Sept. 16, at No. 4, Grove Villas, Stratford, E., the 
wife of W. Goodman, of a son. 

Goran Sept. II, at Well-street, Hackney, the wife of 
Walter Grover, of a daughter. 

Josa.—Sept. 14, at 70, Earl’s-court-road, Kensington, the wife 
of the Rev. Fortunato P. L. Josa (of Demerara), of a son, 

McCagNiz.— Sept. 15, at Guitton House, New Barnet, Herts, 
Mrs. Thomas MeCarnle, of a son 

NICHOLLS. Sept. 19, at 4, Woodberry-grove, Green-lanes, N. 
the wife of Thomas Arthur Nicholls, of a son. 

Oer pt. 4, at the Vicarage, 8. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital, the wife of the Rev, Wm. Ostle, Vicar of S. Har- 
tholomew the Less, K. C., of a daughter. 

Rau en 14, at the New Lodge, Needwood Forest, the wife 
of the Rev. R. Dighy Ram, Vicar of Teddington, of « son, 


Tue 


who survived his birth only a few hours. 
WILLtamsoy.—Sept. 14, at Melita Villa, Hastbourne, the wife 
of the Kev. Arthur Williamson, ‘lear of Salut James’, 
Norlands, . of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 
ASHTON—SUTCLIFFE.—Sept. 16, at Albion Chapel, Ashton- 
under-Lyne, by the Rev. John Hutchison, Thomas Ashton, 
younger son of the late Samuel Ashton, to Susan, third 
daughter of N. B. Sutcliffe, Tudor Mouse, Achtou-under- 


Batnes THomPpson,.—Sept. 16, at the Congregational Charch 
Rowdon, Cheshire, by the Rev. J. Bedell, of Lymm, Alex- 
ander Raines, New Walk, Leicester, youngest son of the 
late George Baines, J.P. Baq., of Leicester, to Lucy Ellen, 
— ae 


CROSTIRLD—WALLIS.—Sept. 16, at the Friends’ Meeting 
House, Brighton, Albert J. Orosfeld, of Reigate, to 
Gulielma, only danghhter of Marriage Wallis, of With- 


. Brighton. 
DirPweatt—Voeaw.—Sept. 4, at Caterham, Surrey, Goo. 
Howth Dipnall, of South Grange, Sitton, Suffolk, to 
Sophia Mary, eldest danghter of Randal d. Yogan, of 
Down Lodge, Caterham. 


Want. of Stoke Newington, to Isabella Jane, second 
daughter of James Tee, of Grosvenorroad, Highbury 
New-park. 

HaRRISON—FReAW.—Sept. 6, at the Congregational Church. 
Blackheath, by the Rev. HM. Batchelor, assisted by the 
Rev. J. Beasley, Joha Herbert, second son of the late 
Rev. John Harrison, of Manchester, to Alice, daughter 
of G. H. Prean, of Blackheath. 

None Fos. Sept. 18. at Union Chapel. en 


Charlotte Elisabeth, eldest 

of Pelham House, Highbury New-park. 
PRItiire—Mason.—Sept. 14, at Congregational Church, 

Himok ey 


the late R Mason, Faq. of Leicester House, Hinckley. 

TuRQUAND—PITCHER.—Sept. 14, at St. Saviour’s Church, 
Camberwell, by the Rev. L. T. Chavasse, MA anl. son 
of the Rev. PF. J. Turquand, of Walworth, to Bilsabeth 
Margaret (Toots), daughter of the late Charles Pitcher, of 
Kilbarn. 

Winnt Mieos.—Sept. 14, at the Preshyterian Chureh, 
Portemouth, by the Rev. W. Kennedy Moore, D.D., M.A., 
Richard James Wheeler, Reg., R. N., MMS. Vernon, to 
Caroline Bitsabeth, elder daughter of George Maggs. 
Reg RMX, of Southeoan, Hants. 

WHETTER—MITCHELL.—Seopt. 14, at St. Anetell Parish 
Church, by the Rev. F. Paul, Frederick Whetter, of St. 
Austell, to Lacy, only daughter of the Inte William 

Mitchell, of St. Johns Wood, London. 


DEATHS. 
ALLAWAY.—Sopt li, at Rose Cottage, Gusen road. Reading: 


yoars. 
rern. Sept. , at Manor-road, Woodford-greon, Nase. 
Mary Ranger, aged 76, widow of John Banger, of Median. 
road, Lower Clapton. 
Reagpstey.—Sept. 15, at the Manor Hones, Aylesbury, Mary 
Beardsley, in the Md year of her age, for upwards of 
years the faithful friend and servant im the family of the 


eee — 


7 mont ha. 
Alfred and Amelia Burr, of Haddenham, aged 16 days 
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Cuitprexs Teermse.— i —＋ Boot hing 
Syrup cannot injure the most lente infant 
tains no narcotic, and gives immediste relief. See 
Barclay and Sons’ name on :tamp. Of all chewists, 
2s. 91. per bottle. 


Do Your Dre at Hon. — A sixpenny bottle 
of Judson s Magenta will dye a table cover ora small 
2 — — 2 —— 

„ in | r Judous 


scarlet, 
Dyes. Bold by chemists everywhere. 
Tur ADMIRATION ov Tux Woatv.—Mres.8.A. Allen's 
World's Hair r is perfection for its wonderful 
l vi to faded or falling hair, and 
quick] 1 — y or white hair to its natural 
youthful colour beauty. It is not a dya. 
ne to restore 


their purifying, saperient, 

ing properties. They remove indigestion, 

— headache, and are specially service- 
rapped with printer Inst to — = — 
ot i 4, will , understand, from care - 


fully studying th the way of recovering 
health. Holloway’s Pills will work a — change 
in the constitations of the weak and nervous. 
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ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE will NOTICE. 
Colleges and Schools. in September nert. ESSRS. COOKE BAINES anaco,| MR. G. H. JONES 
German, and the Metropolitan Board of Works - hereby intimate, that 4 
A Senet re ir bor, Rew nous — the thoroughfare are, from "Moorgate treet street to SURGEON-DENTIST, 
to Educate with another one, ins very healthy Y PAVEMENT ENT E.C. | 
2 eee 57, GREAT RUSSELL ST, 
Fenton House, Woodhouse-lane, Leeds. ST. LEONARDS, HASTINGS. 
I HEOBALD'S SOHOOL, —WAL- OM HOUSE, 50, WARRIOR SQUARE LONDON, 
THAM-CROSS, LONDON, N. —The AUTUMN Select -house, view, table, and Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless 
TERM commences on WEDNESDA 1. his favourite watering place.--Principale’ Bas. and | Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, which explains the 
So hat Mrs. J. R. Jenkins. a most unique system of the adjustment of Artificial 
PHEBE SMITE. assisted * — ACILITIES for WORSHIP. —IRON Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonials 
Ladies toto her home. The course of CHURCHES ERECTED at lowest | er. Coneultat ton free 10 to 5. 
inclades the subjects prescribed for the Cam- prices. 14 te me construction, perfect ventilation, January, 1877. 
Exams. J t.—Ken ecclesiastical —— good fittings, and latest im. dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere 
South ‘Hill-park, Hampstead. provements. and estimates, copies of testi- for the skill and attention in the 
monials, &., free upon application to construction of my Artificial Teeth, w render my 
‘Independent College, Taunton. J.C. HAWES Sr aa ion toe ee excellent 15 
WILKINS AVELING, M DERBY HOUSE, WANDSWORTH COMMON, | Letters Patent, to protect A 
N.. bya competent — * * A ident Practical experience from first erections. valuable services you areal ——— of your 


8. G. NS. 
NPRAGUE’S 7-OCTAVE PINO- open —— n ueen 
FORTES in solid walnut wood, 21 guineas 2 — De ——— 
full rich tone, and warranted to stand in tune in all 
climates. Others from 30 to 70 guineas. Professor iii — 2 2 Polytechnic 


-To + 4 e Cambridge Local 
London i E A AA. and also for 
lte i JUNIOR SCHOOL P PRE. 


Life. 
ARATORY to the COL 
K 4 run erms from 


* 40 Cuineas per per annum. For Prospectus ly SPRAGUE’S HARMONIUMS, in ed maho- | Institution, in a certificate G. J 
* Principal as above or to the Secretary, NE DOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, pany cases, cases, 6 guineas; the very best at the price. | Surgeon-Dentist, of 57, Great Russell street, Londen, 
LBERT DMAN, Taunton. The next term will FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON, 8. E. hers from 7 guineas to 55 guineas, suitable for ex- | says :-—"I have examined and tested ree 2 
commence on AY, September 7th. port, use, schools, and places of worshi System of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it is 
tw Boh 1, Hasti * Painctratse— "AMERICAN B nan 2 ay ators lows for oovuring eotanl wear ap lication moe odor $ 
D J. W. D. ou others tone. ws for secu wear ort yet intro 
University 00 astings. Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D IIA 1—— — 1222 laws for ring actual comfort y 


Parsctrat.—Msz. JOHN STEWART. PROFESSORS. York. 
V.ce-Parxcirat.—Mr, E. A. BUTLER, B. A., B. S. C. goglish Literature „ Prof. Moater, Univer. Col. 
* * 1 rot. , 


HE most recent additions to the — x. 


“ Fon the BLOOD is the LIFE.” 


eee Dr. * 
Schoo! list of successful candidates at Pablic | German Language leich 
1 ER, First B.A.atthe | Italian a „ LA RK ES WORLD FAME TL 
N. AI Prize for Gene- | Ancient & History Dr. Kemusnzap, Dul. Col. BLOOD MIXTURE, the GREAT BLOO:) 
the College of P ~ . 7 C. | Bnglish G. k. Frer, Eaq., M.A. PURIFIE® and K RESTORER, 
First Division-—London versity — 7 — y Poet. poo dy . Cel. parton, ea end te to hil the blood from all m- 
Pifty certificates at the Midsummer Examination | piano and Harmonium. ee «lye Herr Lovis Drext. 1 —— 1 Sor 
of the . of Preceptors, of which NINE were | Singing  ... SignorGarcta. . all 411 and 12 
För Drawing and E. C. Mruzs, Esq. : — 
The NEXT TERM for both UPPER ay, LOW as Biblical Rev.J.W.Topp,D.D.,F.G.8. A CENTURY this t Cures ol Sores. 
The LOWER SCHOOL is for boys of . and e as the. ss for — ee 
of The hours of work are specially plaaned to BSTWOOD - PARK HOUSE, as — Cures Scurvy Sores, Cancerous Ulcers 
age. hill. Rev. H. J. CHANCELLOR Bold boxes, Is, 2 n 6 Blood ’ 
suit young boys. Forest = 7 C — mista, Ironmongers, &c. Manufactured b — 214 — 
TTENHALL L COLLEGE, STAF- received. A fom wucances for next | J, GODDARD Station Street, Leicester. Clears the Blood from aif impure Matter 
8 CO — a SEPTEMBER 22. Prospectus . From whatever cause arising. 
Ba 4 6@ For the Million. 1 — 221 2 
ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, E.. (Ln. LEN LYON HOUSE. — 80 HOOL fer cate constitution of either sex, the solicits 
don in Classics; late Andrew's yOUNe LAp Weet-hill, Sydenham. : ABBISS — 1—15 „ it a trial to test its ue. g 
Prino , assisted com peten Thousands of testimonials f parts. 
vernesses and Professors. N PREPARED Sold in Bottles 2s. 0 each, nd in, Canoe containing 
Terms and references on application. OFFEE. —— — lis. — — lent to effect a 
Education in Switzerland. cases BY ALL ALL , CHE — — AND PATENT MEI MEDI. 
EW FRAUENSTEIN ACADEMY | Strong, rich favoured, and very economical. .. address on receipt of 30 


132 stamps b 
IN 3lb TINS AT 2s. 6d. EA OR. | Fd CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincoln. 


Alse the best 2s. Tea known. Wholesale of all all the Who 
G. I. . Bisho E. C., and 
n e eee BO. PURE Te RUBBER STAMPS.— 
. eg pe 8 ro a sharp 
NORTHERN | CONGREGA.| THE AMARANT VELVETEEN” — same 2 d — 214 — 
KEFIELD; | Supersedes all others for durability and silk-lik® r — ping Cresta, Monograms, Trade 
1 — WAKER ee | HEAT. It ts of PERFECT by RAIN norte RE an forme numeri to. estos Pattera and 


aries ; the sons of Laymen have been admitted since | PATENTED FINISH. UNFADING in COLOUR, 
1856. Unequalled in Value, FIRM in PILE. N. some — Street, 
wnt 2 Ratan, Me ior eat in GOLD on the PACE SELVAGES. 
. Sake Patterns and Show Cards supplied to the Trade. 
Possessing all the properties 


RAWSON BROTHERS, Sole Agents, 
2, Blue Boar-court, Friday-street, LONDON, E.C. of the Finest Arrowroot. 


DR. ROOKE’S BROWN & POLSON’S 
pee I” Th ES CORN FLOUR 


The School Sn on 


and LL who wish to rve health, and 
prepared ually for the Cambridge “Local “ . — ” ‘ g * 
Examinations. _ Several boys have recen r atthe Unk cine,” which can be Hasty Geile er Bi Is a world-wide Necessary 
NGREGATIONAL SCHOOL forthe ea book — — 42 — — 


the late 
S e "who cin ee | THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 


EDUCATION of the 8 Sot MINISTERS.— 
Rev. Josiah Second C person who can read 
poe eager — AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 
nisters’ sons are received on reduced terms. 0 R O 8 B 8 7 
1) DUCATION the SEASIDE. — | 
KINGSCLERE, ‘Zvastese-eaubena,| O O 8 GH ELIZAIR | 52 
bp we yy Pen ee. [§ __ special recommended by several | Sk 
ELLIS. ” M the yer LZ. * iit hai been AND | BUMSTED'S 
mitiod 5 lealing — 1 — 12 dronchitis, Consumption, Coughs, Tnfluenas, Con: TABLE SALT, 
—.— mr | _ 4:Surieit 
DUCATION for YOUNG LADIES. | Hor AL POLYTECHNIC. — Asmo. | 2! le chemists, and wholesale by JAS. M. HER MAJESTY. 
= meee * R obe * Invalids aint e e Prise Treatis- on T 
N Diseases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of 8 A L * | Please Note the Trade Mark— 
—.. — A KANGAROO, 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. — 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have D. Bumsted & Co, 36, King William St., I. O 
ved of this solation as the best remed for — 


„Stokes on Memory aud A1 
gen 12 till & and’? uf T8 Admission i | ACIDITY of 00 STON. PIANOFORTES, £19 10s. 


The school 7 ar is ivi into Three Terms. ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. ind as the enfost Aperions for Delicate Conatitations, AMERICAN ORGANS, 20 5s, 
will commence „ ts, 

The Misses Hewitt will be happy to forward CONISHEAD PRIORY _ DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. HARMONIUMS, £5 188. 
and to give the name of referees on ap- | yD ROPATHIC MANSION, NEAR ULVERSTON. a Pertection in Tone and Touch. Elogant Walnut 
Palatial Mansion House, surrounded magui- HYDROPATHY. Cases . instrument warranted to stand any ex- 

)XFORD COUNTY MIDDLE-CLASS | gcvat" trom, Nextousive “‘surabberios and "Walks MEDLEY’S HYDROPATHIC ES. | drr a a 

; ma 

(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL. THAME.) —— ay rity. Bow Beautiful IK OY ABLISUMENT, MATLOCK BRIDGE, DERBY. — 1 1 
eee n scriptive Price List and Testimonials io d LINSTEA D 


Turk and oth ths — * Fresh Water. 1 Brinsmead’ s) 
required in commercial lif . Boys have ex. ish or Baths with 1 Numerous improvements have been made (espe- (from ’ 
celled in good writing, ‘arithmetic, French, ook. | Howling, Lawn Tennis, Croquet Grounds, cially in the bathing department) and additional bel- | COQBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY 
and le 2 1 inclusi * ont * ) from £2 165 — — provided. The Turkish Bath is e 
and the College tA per week, or 98. per day. For further particulars ae ty —— tor invalids—highly ventilatedand | 1g, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 
apply to the Manager. For prospectus apply to the Manager. LONDON. 


ricket, . sale A. — 
n of England. ASY WASHING. —— HARPER cer ives ae 


— —— 
— 


Inclusive twenty ‘ror treaty ge guiness. TWELVETREES Renowned VILLA WASH. London: Printed by W. Sresicutr & Sons, at 97, 
i . (Cash £2 10s.), is the +8, and 90, Fetter-lane; 1 Jans 
Moser. Jvand JW. Maree pels, | Gom ofall Washing Machines, tnd dooe the et: FOOD OF HEALTH. Cisnax & Co., at 1d and 14" Fleetatrect, B.C: 
. wash four hoars, i ru taste or are * or Tur NONCONFORMIST aw 
.TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, ort . — as cortited by Ber fae ted pur- Agvecatle to the a Iupzranpnur bv all Newsvendora and Booksellers 
e oe +. = — Healthful to the body in the —— . 4 ed — — 
Nate sr coat AW. JR 8 — made ea Artiin ie rand, or 
ata, oF tan * pare Easy to prepare. | street. to JAMES CL & Co,—Thursday, Sept. 


ve 
—— — 0, Finsbury Bowrd, B. ' Of Chemists and Grocers, &d, per lb. 23, 1880, 
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